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PREFACE. 

rriHE appearance of a new series of guide-books requires a brief note 
-'- to justify its existence and to explain its object. Modem guide- 
books have grown so large, that to use them with intelligence and 
advantage necessitates a preliminary study which requires more time 
than the average traveller has at his disposal. This series will be smaller 
in bulk, and consequently cheaper in price, than other well-known guide- 
books. 

Wliile all necessary practical information has been given in the 
briefest possible form, special attention has been paid to the historical, 
archaeological, and artistic features of the countries to which the books 
relate. 

Special pains have been taken to have the maps and plans accurate 
and up-to-date. At the end of the portion of the volume relating to each 
country, contained therein will be found a bibliography, to enable the 
student to supplement the information contained in this guide-book, or 
to continue his studies should he have the time and inclination to do so. 
But all the essential facts, both for his material comfort and intellectual 
enjoyment of the scenes visited, are, we believe, contained within the 
covers of each book in this series. The text is anonymous, but each 
portion is written by a qualified and competent author, familiar not only 
with the country visited, but with its art, history, and antiquities. 

Prefixed to each volume will be found a list of Hotels alphabetically 
arranged under the names of the towns in which the hotels are to be 
found ; some notes for yachtsmen and sportsmen, by a sailor who knows 
the shores of tlie Mediterranean as few men know them, aiTauged in 
geographical sequence and accompanied by a list of Lloyd's agents ; 
and, in some of the volumes, essays by well-known writers of authority 
on subjects of peculiar interest in connection with the country to 
which the volume relates. 



vi PREFACE 

We wish to express our indebtedness to Dr. Dorpfeld for permission 
to reproduce his invaluable plans of the excavations on the site of 
Troy ; to M. HomoUe for his permission to reprint his plan of Delphi ; 
and to Prof, van Millingen, of Constantinople, for his kindness in reading 
the proofs of the portion of this Guide which relates to that city. 

In spite of the greatest care, errors undoubtedly have crept in. The 
Editors will be thankful to any of their readers who will help them by 
sending corrections of errors in matters of fact whenever they can. 
Such communications should be addressed to 

The Editors, 

Macmillan's Guides, 

Care of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (Limited), 
St. Martin's Street, 

London, W.C. 
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EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 



SOUTH COAST OF ITALY. 



Port Otranto. — Anchorage for Orso. — Small bay. Anchor in 
small vessels only, oflF the town, in 4 fths., good holding-ground. 
4 to 3 fths. ; bad holding ground. San Cataldo.— Anchor § of a mile 



Large vessels anchor outside in 6 
fths. Telegraph station. 
Alimini. — A sandy bay. Best an- 
chorage is in 7i fths. Otranto N. 
tower bearing N., distant 1 m. 



S.E. of lighthouse in about 7 fths. 
} m. from shore. 
San Gennaro.— 22 m. N. of San 
Cataldo. Anchor S.E. of the 
tower, 4 fths. 



EAST COAST OF ITALY. 



Brindisi. — Never anchor outside. 
Lloyd's Agents : Nervegna 
Bros. 

MOLA.— Ad. Chart No. 199, which 
includes Brindisi, Monopoli, and 
all anchorages to Ortona. Anchor 
in 54 fths., hard mud, ^ m. from 
town. 

Bari. — 63,000 inhabitants. Vice- 
Consul. Many tombs, etc. 
Splendid harbour, 30 to 20 ft. 
water inside breakwater. Can 
moor to breakwater, buoys, or 
anchor. Coal and supplies of all 
kinds. 
Lloyd's Agents : Marstaller, 
Hausmann, & Co. 

Molfetta. — Ad. Chart No. 199. 
Pop. 35,000. Depth of water in- 
side mole only 12 to 9 ft. 



xi 



Trani is a handsome town, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, and pro- 
tected by a strong castle. Pop. 
23,000. Anchor 1 m. off the 
coast in 8 fths., sand. 

Barletta. — Vice-Consul. Streets 
well paved, houses large and lofty. 
Cathedral remarkable for its an- 
tique granite columns. Harbour 
very indifferent as to depth of 
water ; at the mole-head 15 ft. 
water. Provisions plentiful. 
Fresh water bad. Good anchor- 
age I m. from lighthouse in 8 fths. 

Manfredonia.— Founded in 1250 
by King Manfred. Occupies a 
pleasant site at the foot of Mount 
St. Angelo. Vice-Consul. Town 
is surrounded by walU %xA ^-t^- 
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ague prevalent, auiniue beiug in 
great request, lo ft. water in the 
basin of the port. Good anchor- 
fl|;e for large vessels off the port 
ill 6 fths. , mud. It is a very good 
" Bora" anchorage — in fact the 
only one on the E. coast of 
Italy. 

R()Di occupies a lovely position on 
a precipitous hill, amidst gardens 
and olive trees. Anchor J m. off 
shore. Deep-draughted vessels 
anchor in 10 fths. about 1} m. 
from shore. Very useful during 
S.E. gales. 

Tremiti Island gives good shelter 
from a '* Bora " gale. Anchor off 
the S.E. coast in 35 to 17 fths., 
3 cables from the shore ; mud and 
good holding-ground. 

From Rodi to Conero, near 
Ancona, tliere is no shelter along 
the co&st. 

OttTONA.— See Ad. Chart. No. 200, 
Ortona to River Po, with Plan of 
Ortona. 

Pescara River divides the town 
into two parts, can accommodate 
about 30 small vessels with a 
depth of 6^ ft., is on the Adriatic 
coast railway. Water bad. 
Small supplies. From Pescari 
River westwards is a large pine 
forest to the Tronto River, 30 m. 
to the N. The most remarkable 
objects are the village and castle 
of Siloi, on an eminence 8 m. 
from Pescara. Anchor on any 
part of this coast, in 6 fths., 1^ m. 
off shore. 

Mount Conero, 43* 30' W., 13- 36' 
E. — On it stands an isolated 
telegraph tower ; can be seen from 
a great distance and from every 
quarter — a specially good land- 
mark. A convent stands ^ m. to 
the S.E. of the tower. The 
mount is 1877 ft. high, and double 
the height of any other part. 
Anchorage from a S.W. sale can 
be found \ m. from the land, in 
good holding-ground. 



Porto Nuovo. — Small harbour. 
Safe shelter 5 to 4 fths. in the 
harbour, gravel bottom. 

Ancona. — See plan on Ad. Chart 
No. 200. Pop. 60,000. On the 
coast line railway ; great com- 
mercial port. Splendid harbour, 
having 5J fths. between mole- 
heads. 
Lloyd's Agent : U. Servadio. 

Pbsaro.— Ad. Chart No. 200. Pop. 
23,000. Silk, porcelain, crystal, 
and sundry manufactories. 
Anchor lA m. from the shore in 
5 fths. 

Rimini. — Ancient Ariminum. Fine 
marble bridge of five arches, each 
having a span of 27 ft., crosses 
the river at the head of the 
harbour, and a triumphal arch 
erected to Augustus still exists. 
Walled town. Pop. 40,000. On 
main coast railway. Good 
anchorage off the harbour. 

Cervia.— No harbour. To the N. 
a vast pine forest, the finest in 
Italy, covers the coast for 18 m. 
and extends 2 m. inland. 

Ravenna, which originally stood 
on the seashore, is now between 
4 and .5 miles from the sea, and 
on the border of the forest before . 
mentioned. Pop. 12,000. Large 
silk industry. Can carry a depth 
of water up to Ravenna of 9 ft. 
There is a pilot-station off the 
lighthouse. 

GoRO Road.— Fwie Chart No. 201. 

Venice. — Port Chioggia has 12 ft. 
water on bar. Tides rise 2 ft. 
HW. F. and C. 10 hrs. 30min. 
Lloyd's Agents: S. & A. 
Blumenthal & Co. 

Port Malamocco is the entrance 
to the only passage for large 
vessels up to Venice, 7 m. 
distant, although there are five 
other passages from the sea to 
Venice. Ad. Plan No. 1483. 
Graving-docks at Venice. No. 1 
is 524 ft. X 80 ft. X 25J ft. ; 
No. 2 is 295 ft. x 59 ft. x 19 J ft. 
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AUSTRIAN COAST. 



Trieste. — Ad. Chart No. 1434. 
Splendid harbour, 8 to 5 fths. 
within the breakwater. Look 
out for the ** Bora." Large vessels 
anchor with S. end of break- 
water about E. J S., 10 fths., 
and outjside the mooring buoys. 
There is anchorage all along 
the coast of Istria within a zone 
of from 3 to 10 m. &om the land ; 
good holding-ground. 
Lloyd's Agent : Richard Green- 
ham. 

Salvorb Point.— Sometimes ves- 
sels lie almost in a calm under 
the land of Salvore when the 
heaviest "Bora" is blowing in 
the Gulf of Trieste. 

Port QuiETO.^xood anchorage for 
vessels of any size. Anchor in 
middle of bay in 9 fths., i m. 
from the shore. Ad. CTiart 
No. 1599. 

RoviQNO.— Valdibora Bay is im- 
mediately northward of Rovigno, 
open to W. winds, but partly 
sheltered from N. W. winds by the 
Figurola islets. Anchor between 
Bquerio shoal (5 fths.) and the 
town in 13 fths., mud. In case 
of necessity during a "Bora," 
a vessel may anchor li m. W. 
of Vanga islet in 21 ftns.; also 
^ ra. S.W. of Cape Compare, at 
the entrance to Pola, in 21 fths., 
with lighthouse bearing N.E. 
iE. 

Port Pola. — See Plan No. 202 
and Chart No. 201. Town is one 
of the most ancient in Istria. 
Principal Austrian naval station. 
A most charming spot. The port 
is almost land-locked. No "Bora. " 
The eastern coast of Istria 
includes the space between Mulera 
Point and Fiume, about 45 m. ; 
wild and desolate appearance ; 
coast is rocky, and no dangers 
\ TEL. from it; no anchorages; 
strong "Boras." 

Fiume.— See Ad. Chart No. 2711. 
A free port. Pop. 34,000. Inner 



harbour 20 ft. alongside quays ; 

outer harbour 30 ft. 

Lloyd's Agent : Giovanni Gelle- 

tich. 

Cherbo Bay is protected from all 

but northerly winds ; anchor in 

middle of bay, 26 fths., about 

2 cables from the eastern shore. 
Cherso Port is an excellent place ; 

anchor abreast the monastery 
S.E. of the town in 4 fths. 
Chart No. 1561. 

BuccARi Bay is a land-locked 
basin, with 20 to 12 fths. water. 
Anchor off the town in 12 fths. 

Sansego Island. — This anchorage 
is useful in a " Bora." Anchor off 
the S.W. shore of the island in 
19 fths., sand, Sansego village 
bearing about E. by N. 

For coast of Dalmatia, see 
Charts Nos. 2711 and 2774. 

Port Zara is a secure harbour ; 
good anchorage oflF breakwater 
in 8 fths. 

Port Rooosnizza. — A spacious 
bay, 1^ m. N. of Planka Point ; 
safe in all winds, and entrance 
easy. Anchor westward of the 
village in 12 fths. Fossil remains 
are numerous. 

Port St. Georgio, on N.W. side of 
Great Zirona Island, affords good 
anchorage in 13 fths., sand. 
Water and provisions in small 
quantities. 

Port Spalato.— Ad. plan on Sheet 
No. 1612. Nice little bay, with 
good anchorage ; mud over rock in 
5 fths.; outer anchorage, 22 fths., 

3 cables S. of breakwater. Water 
and provisions in abundance. 

Lloyd's Agent: Pietro Catta- 
linich. 
Port Sordo, just E. of Karober 
Cove ; large bay ; anchor in 9 fths., 
mud. 

There is good anchorage' all 

along the Spalato channel, and 

good holding-ground. 

Narenta River. —One of the 

largest in Dalmatia., §»\sv^!(J». ^"aSJs. 
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can ascend as far as Vido, near 
the ruins of the ancient town of 
Narenta, the former capital of 
Dalmatia. Anchorage outside 
in 11 fths. 

Port Gravosa. — A very snug 
harbour. It has frequently been 
the rendezvous of large squadrons 
of men-of-war, especially in 1880. 
Water and provisions of all 
kinds. See Chart No. 2713. 
Anchor in outer part of harbour 
in 11 fths., mud. 

Raqusa. — Anchor between town of 
Ragusa and Laoroma Island in 
8 fths. 

Lloyd's Agent : Luigi Klaic. 



CATTARO.—r*rf« Charts Nos. 1463, 
419, 2701. Currents are rapid 
and uncertain ; the best anchorage 
in the western bay is in Me\jina 
Bay, in from 12 to 9 fths. 
Cattaro inner bay reminds one of 
the west coast of Norway scenery, 
and contains the most picturesque 
and charming scenery in the 
Adriatic. 

Lloyd's Agent : Paolo Radimiri. 

Anchorage all along the coast 
to the southward to Valona Bay ; 
coast is steep to the rock or 
shore, but no places of interest. 

From Valona bay to Corfu 
N. channel is deep water. 



IONIAN ISLANDS. 



Corfu (ancient Corcyra) is the 
most important of the Ionian 
Islands ; may be considered the 
key of the Adriatic ; mountainous, 
and covered throughout with 
olive plantations. Charts Nos. 
203 and 206. Pop. 91,000. The 
town is surrounded by strong 
fortifications ; Fort Neuf, built 
by the Venetians, forms the 
north-western extreme. Corfu 
affords resources of all kinds. 
There are shipyards where small 
repairs can be executed, but no 
docks of any description. Pro- 
visions abundant. See plan of 
Corfu Road, No. 1450. Anchor 
anywhere oif the town in 16 to 
10 fths. ; deep water close to the 
shore. A very good position is 
oflF the Health Office and Custom 
House in 10 to 5 fths. 
Lloyd's Agents : C. A. Barff & 
Co. 

St. George's Bay.— At the head 
of the bay is a fine sandy 
beach, and in the northern 
comer there is good summer 
anchorage in from 9 to 6 fths. 

Paxo, the smallest of the Ionian 
Islands, is flat and covered with 
one dense olive plantation, pro- 



ducing the finest oil in the seven 
islands. The principal town is 
Gayo ; houses well built ; and a 
fine wharf is erected along its 
sea face. There are several 
villages prettily situated amidst 
the thick olive groves, having an 
air of comfort not met with in 
the other islands. Pop. 5000. 
Chart No. 206. 

Port Gayo. — The deep water is 
on the N. side of Citadel Islet. 
Anchor in it. Pop. 2000. 

Cephalonia. — The largest of the 
Ionian Islands. There are 78 
towns and villages in the island. 
Pop. 70,X)00. 
Lloyd's Agent : Jas. Saunders. 

Samos Bay. — ^Anchor in 12 fths. 

Argostoli. — The capital of Cepha- 
lonia. Pop. 9000. Charts Nos. 
203 and 1557. Anchor off the 
Lazaretto in 12 fths., mud ; good 
holding-ground. 

Port Asso. — Anchor in 17 to 
13 fths. outside the port. Pop. 
1500. 

Ithaca. — ITiis island retains its 
ancient name, and there is 
perhaps no place where the 
influence of classical associations 
is so lively and so pure. Pop. 
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13,000. Port Vathi is a snug, 
land-locked little basin ; the 
channel in has 26 ft. water. 
Within, the port is 5i cables 
long and 4 cables wide, with 
17 to 10 fths., mud bottom. Pop. 
5500. Anchorage outside is 
north-eastward of the prison in 
13 fths. Chart No. 203. 

Zante. — The eastern part is mostly 
an extensive plain, covered with 

. olive groves and richly cultivated 
vineyards. Pop. 45,000. There 
is good anchorage on the E. 
coast in Alilas Bay \ m. from 
the shore in 8 fths. , good ground. 
Zante Bay (Plan No. 1762 ; Chart 
No. 207) is 3 m. wide, semi- 
circular, and recedes \\ m. 
Population of the town, 19,000. 
The usual anchorage is north-east 



of the mole-head in 9 to 7 
fths., mud and sand. Inside 
the mole, 14 to 10 ft. Not re- 
commended. 

Kieri Bay, Marathonisi. — Chart 
No. 207. Ajichor in the northern 
part of the bay in 7 fths., J m. 
from the shingle beach. 
Lloyd's Agent: A. L. Crowe 
(British Vice-Consul). 
Cbrigo Island. — Temporary 
anchorage 1 m. S. of Cape 
Kavavagia, 6 cables from the 
shore, in 15 fths. Cerigo Town. — 
Anchor 2 cables S.S.W. of the 
lighthouse in 16 fths., mud and 
sand. Port St. Nikolo is a nice 
little inlet ^vith 6 fths. water ; 
this is the best Port of the 
island, with a good road 10 m. 
to Cerigo — say 2 hrs. drive. 



COAST OF MOREA FROM CAPE PAPAS. 



Patras is, next to Athens, the 
largest and most populous town 
in Greece. See Plan No. 1675. 
Pop. 40,000. Chart No. 1600. 
There is a good harbour. The 
anchorage for large vessels is 
westward of the breakwater in 
from 16 to 18 fths., miid and 
sand. 
Lloyd's Agents : Hancock & 
Wood. 

Cape Papas.— Anchorage is S.W. 
of the cape in 9 fths. 

GULF OF CORINTH— NORTH 
SHORE. 

Naupaktos (Lepanto), Chart No. 
1600, is only a small boat har- 
bour. There is anchorage off the 
town in 8 or 10 fths. 

Port Galaxidi, Plan No. 221, is 
a large bay a mile in diameter, 
with 16 fths. water in the centre. 
Pop. 4600. 

Port Itea.— Good harbour, 8 cables 
in diameter and 5 cables wide at 
the entrance, with 8 fths. 



AsPRA Spitia.— Bay affords excel- 
lent anchorage in 16 fths. Sheet 
No. 463. 



SOUTHERN SHORE. 

New Corinth. — Anchor J m. off in 
16 fths. Chart No. 1367. 

Corinth Canal.— See Guide Books. 

From the head of the Bay of 

Corinth to 45 m. westward the 

coast is free from danger, with 

only open roadsteads. 

Vostitza.— Sheet No. 463. Pop. 
8000. Anchor oflf the mole. 

WEST COAST OF MOREA. 
Chart No. 1600. 

Katakolo. — A thriving and im- 
proving village. The mole affords 
excellent shelter from southerly 
winds in 5 to 4 fths. There 
is anchorage all over the bay. 
Fever and ague prevalent in the 
summer. 
Lloyd's Agents : Fauquier & 
Caramandaxiv. 
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AiiCAOiAor Kyfakisbia. — Thetowu 
is at the foot of the ancient Acro- 
polis. Pop. 5000. Chart No. 207. 

Navabino Bay, Plan No. 211, 
Chart No. 207, is the most capaci- 
ous harbour in the Morea, and 
completely sheltered from west- 
erly winds. 

Navarino or Nbo-Kastro contains 
2300 inhabitants and is prettily 
situated. Anchor ^ m. N. of the 
town in 10 fths. 
Lloyd's Agent : N. Ciclitira. 

MoTHONi or MoDON.— An indiflFer- 
ent village, with no trade and 
1000 inhabitants. 

Port Limini (S. coast) is the best 
port in the Gulf of Ealamata ; 
deep water outside, but 10 to 4 
fths. inside, the harbour. 

ICalamata.— Lloyd's Agents : N. P. 
Strumbos & Co. 

Port Eaio (ancient Psamatus). — 
3 m. N. of Cape Matapan ; har- 
bour is 4 cables wide at the 
entrance, oval in form, and 8 
cables deep. Local knowledge is 



requisite, as there is a 2^ fth. 
patch in the centre of the har- 
bour. There is good anchorage 
outside the port. 

Gythium, the port of Sparta 
(see Plan on Chart No. 1686. 
Pop. 4000), is the principal port 
of the district, llie anchorage is 
3 cables N. of the islet in 15 fths. 

Vatika Bay.— Anchorage at the 
head of the bay in 10 fths., sand. 
Sheet No. 1436. 

There is no harbour on the 
E. coast of Morea. 

Nauplia (Napoli di Romania). — 
Chart No. 1518. This is the 
chief fortress and garrison of the 
Greek kingdom. Pop. 2000. 
Anchor at any convenient dis- 
tance westward of the town in 9 
to 7 fths., as none but vessels of 
very light draught can enter the 
bight N. of the town, although 
open to the S. ; vessels lie here at 
ail seasons. Very good holding- 
ground. 
Lloyd's Agent : D. Malbrook. 



GULF OF ^GINA OR ATHENS. 

Chart No. 1657. 



Epidavro Port.— Chart No. 1816 
and View B on No. 1514. The 
space for anchoring in the in- 
terior is about 2 cables in extent 
and 2 to 3A fths. deep, and only 
fit for small vessels. There is 
temporary limited anchorage in 
fine weather in the N.W. comer 
of St. Lassi Bay in 20 fths., sand, 
\ m. from the shore. 

Kalamaki Bay, In the N.W. corner 
of the Gulf of JEgina or Athens 
and on the E. side of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, affords accommoda- 
tion for vessels of all sizes in 6 to 
19 fths., sand or mud. Charts 
Nos. 2836a, 1513, 1367. 

Salamis.— Chart No. 1513. 

Elbusis Bay.— This splendid bay 
is 8J m. in length E. and W., 



with an average breadth of 2 m. ; 
depths throughout, 7 to 18 fths. 
The passage into the bay at the 
eastern end of Salamis is called 
Georgio Channel, which is nearly 
IJ cable wide from a depth of 
3 fths. on either side, and carries 
3^ to 4 fths. water. See Plan 
No. 894. 

Salamis Strait, between Salamis 
Island and the main, afifords ex- 
cellent anchorage in 12 to 18 fths. 
Sand and shells. 

The PEiRiBUS, or Port Drako, 
or Porto Leone, from the co- 
lossal marble lions which once 
crowned the two pillars forming 
the entrance, and which were 
about 72 yds. apart — Chart No. 
2836a and Plan 1.^20 —is a land- 
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locked basin. It is necessary for 
vessels to moor, when inside the 
harbour, with open hawse to the 
northward, the strongest winds 
being from that quarter. A ves- 
sel will carry 18 ft. water up to 
the head of the port. The aver- 
age depth alongside the quay is 
24 ft. The centre of the harbour 
is kept clear. There is good 
anchorage in Munychia and rha- 
lerum Bays in any convenient 
berth. The port receives the 
whole of the drainage from the 
town. 

Lloyd's Agent: Arthur Hill 
(Vice-Consul), Athens. 



PoBT Aliki. — Vessels cruising along 
here should give the shore a wide 
berth, and pay attention to the 
lead. 

Cape Colonna. — Ruins of the 
Temple of Athena (Minerva). 
Legrana Bay is a good anchor- 
age, in any convenient depth, 
sand and weed. View No. 1526. 

PoBT Raphti or Statub Islet, less 
than 2 cables in diameter and 
298 ft. high. On the islet are 
the remains of a colossal statue 
in white marble. Anchor oflf the 
port. 

Marathon Bat. — Anchor where 
convenient in 10 to 7 fths. 



THE COASTS OF GREECE AND TURKEY FROM 
MARATHON BAY TO KARA-SU RIVER. 



MiJBLLA or Amaliopolis is on the 
W. side of the Gulf of Volo, and 
9 m. within the entrance. The 
port is \ m. in length and 4 cables 
in breadth, with depths gradu- 
ally decreasing from 12 to 3 fths. 
Mud bottom. 

Volo, - Chart No. 1196 ; pop. 
10,000,— near the ancient lolkos. 
In the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of Pagasae, and near here 
once stood the city of Demetrias, 
founded 290 B.C. 
Lloyd's Agents : Daffa Brothers. 

GULF OF SALONIKI. 
Chart No. 1085. 

Saloniki (ancient Thessalonika). 
—Pop. 100,000. A city of con- 
siderable importance. The city 
is subject to malaria, and the 
whole country around is un- 
healthy. Excellent shooting in 
the neighbourhood — pheasants, 
woodcock, wild-fowl, etc. The 
anchorage is anywhere oflf the 
town in from 9 to 7 fths. Good 
holding-ground. 

POBT KuPHO. — See View on Chart 
No. 1679. 



Port Dimitri.— See View on Chart 
No. 1679. 

Akte or Monte Santo Peninsula. 
— Anchor^e will be found in one 
or two of the bays oflf the monas- 
teries in 9 fths. 

Kalamuti Harbour.— There is a 
good landing-place, and anchor- 
age in 6 fths. oflf it. The plain 
abounds in game — wild boar, 
pheasants, partridges, and hares. 
Provisions cheap and abundant, 
and fish plentiful. 

THE DARDANELLES-ASIATIC 
SHORE. 

Chanak. — Pop. 9500. There is 
good anchorage along shore as far 
as Nagara Point, in 16 to 10 fths., 
about 3 cables from the land. 



DARDANELLES— EUROPEAN 
SHORE. 

Maitos. — ^Anchor oflf the town in 
17 fths. Sestos is 3 ra. N.E. of 
this (scene of thft «»Vix^ ^1 ^'Kt^ 
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Gallipou.— The largest town ou 
the Dardanelles. Pop. 11,000. 
Anchorage is good all over the 
bay. The best is with the S. 
end of the town bearing E. jt S., 
distant 6 cables, in 9 fths. Good 
holding-ground. Chart No. 2429. 
Lloyd's Agent : William Grech 
(Vice-Consul). 

Constantinople. — Lloyd's Agent : 
Sir James W. Whittall (J. W. 
Whittall&Co.). 

SEA OF MARMARA. 

Charts Nos. 224 ^nd 1004. 
' Asiatic Shore. 

Pasiha Liman Harboub is secure 
from all winds and has sufficient 
room for a squadron. See Plan 
. No. 2242. 

Mabmaba Island.— On the S. side 
vessels can anchor in any of the 
little bays. , 



Bbusa is the chief city of Northern 
Asia Minor. Pop. 35,000. The 
yield of silk in a good year is 
said to be about seven millions of 
pounds. Good anchorage. 

ISMID is now a dilapidated town 
with a pop. of 4000. Anchor oflf 
the town in 12 to 5 fths., mud. 

Prinkipo, the largest of the 
Princes Islands (9 in number), is 
celebrated for its healthy climate. 
The northern portion of the island 
is clothed with dwarf pines. 
Good anchorages. 



EUROPEAN COAST OF SEA 
OF MARMARA. 

RODOSTO.—Pop. 36,000. Anchor 
in the roadstead in 6 fths. See 
Plan on Sheet No. 844. 

From Stephano Point to Ser- 
aglio Point there is good anchor- 
age in from 13 to 7 fths. 



THE ARCHIPELAGO. 



See Admiralty Charts : Mediterranean Sea, eastern, Sheet No. 2158b ; 
Archipelago, Nos. 2836a and 2836b. 

The islands are divided into two principal groups. The Cyclades 
(pronounced Kiklades)— so named from their encircling the Island of 
Delos, the mythical birthplace of Artemis (Diana) and Apollo — 
belong to the kingdom of Greece. The Spobadbs, which derive their 
name from the word meaning sown or scattered, belong, with one or 
two exceptions, to Turkey, and are situated chiefly on the eastern side 
of the sea. There is telegraphic communication with all parts of the 
world from the ports of the -^Egean Sea which are of any importance. 

Port of Milo.— Anchor in any 
convenient berth in from 20 to 
12 fths., nmd ; the farther out 
the better holding-ground. 

SiPHANO Island. — Pop. 4000. 
Plan No. 1817. Has no port. 
Anchorage bad. 

Serpho Island (ancient Scriphus). 
— The anchorage is at Port 
Livadhi in 12 to 8 fths., good in 
any weather. 

Thermia (ancient Kythnos).— Plan 
No. 1817. Anchorage for small 
craft onlv. 



THE CYCLADES, 

OR 

Westebnmost of the Southebn 
Islands. 

Milo (ancient Melos). — Volcanic 
agency is still active, as shown 
by its hot springs and mines of 
sulphur and alum. The hottest 
of these springs is on the beach, 
the ground around being im- 
pregnated with sulpliur. See Ad. 
Chart J^o. 2051. 
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A2TDH0« Island m the northern- 
most and largest of the Cyc lades, 
21 111, in len^jthj with an tjxtrtiuie 
breadth ol 8^ lu. Chart No. 
1820. Kordiou Bay htw con- 
veiiieat anchoragu in from 15 to 
6 fth«.t but is entirely open to 
the e^stwmiL On the N. W. aidt- 
ot the iKtiiit on whi<jh the town 
stands is a bay, with 12 fths. in 
the middle. (Kee i>dow.) 

TiNOiS Island.— One of the most 
productive islauda, Cliart No. 
ISlfi. Marble cathedral, tic. 
There is no am-honiige olT tlie 
town» Anchor in the Imy of St. 
Nikolo ill from 14 to 10 fthtf., 
1-1 ay. 

SvitA Island, — Chart No. 1542. 
Pop« 31,500. British church and 
bnrial -ground. HeniiopoliH, the 
rapital, haa 22,000 inhabitants. 
Italian opera and a Gr^ek theatre. 
Syia harbour affords excellent 
nhelter, with depths of from 10 
to 3|li ith!<. Vessilrt of 'JO IL 
tiranght He tialely at the head ot 
the harlioiir with st«rnt( secured 
to the quay. S applies good, 
except water. 
Lloyd's Agent : PanagiotisCou- 
btantiue VocotoptJuloB. 

Delos Island.— Chart No. 1815, 
There is anchorage in Mi so Bav 
in 10 fths., isand ; also in Dili 
Strait in 10 (tha. 

MvKOyi Island.— The anchorage 
in Tonrlo Bay is north of the 
town in 13 tth'*,, good ground. 
Tha Korpho, however, ia the 
tiafeat anchorage. 

Paros IsiiAND.— Chart No. 1837. 
Pop. SOOO. The best anchorage 
Is northward of the Port Pare- 
khia. Port Naussa, at the N, 
cud of Paros, 15 one of th« best 
ports in the Cyclades, and large 
enough to contain a number of 
fthipa. The entrunee ia nearly a 
niile wide^ and clear of danger, 
but open to the northward. 
Anchor in from 9 to 6 fths*, 
mud. 

Anti-Pahob IsLArfD, — Port l)e- 
Hpotiko, on the .S,W, aide of 
Anti-Paros, is sheltered ironi all 



but southerly winds. Anchor in 
10 to 6 fths. The only interest 
here in the celebrated grotto, 
'^rhere is also temporary anchor- 
age for viflitiijg th« grotto a little 
northward of Akako Point, in 
Anti-Para^ Strait, in from 12 to 
SI fths,, landing iu a little sandy 
liay. 

Xaxds. — The island eoiitaius ^8 
villag«.i. Pop. U},m). The 
town of Naxiji, on the northern 
point of the liay^ octnpien the 
site of the ancient toi^ii. Plan 
No. 1732. Anchor A m, W, 
of the town in 7 tlka. The 
anchorage i.s not safe. Proeopi 
Bay, ou thd W. side of Naxos, 
aJi'ords good anchorage in fths*, 
wee<L 

Amorgu Island, — Chart No, 
1S66. Ther« iwo two good 
anrboraga-^ — Port Vathy anti 
Kakokeraton Bay, both on tlie 
N.W. side of the inland. Port 
Vathy ia a safe little port, good 
hc»ldii]g-grouud. In Kakokeraton 
Bay anchor, as convenient, sontli- 
ward of a little chiircli, hi 20 to 
18 fths., good ground. 

PoLYKANDHff ISLtVND. — No ftUChor- 

nge. 

Si KlJfO. —Chart No. 2753. The 
water all round the Island ia 
deep. No anchorage, but a 
landing-place on theS.E. side iu 
a cove. 

Xio. — Temporary anchorage with 
northerly winds may he found 
in Mftjiganari Bay, at the 8. of 
Nio Island, in from lii to 10 ftlis., 
sand. 

Santorin Island, — Chart No. 
2043. Anchorage only for !<niall 
vessels and during fine weather 
will be found to the S,\V. of 
As pro lalet, in 10 ftha. The 
landing-place at Thtjra h built 
on a small natural platform. 
At the back ia a ateep chfli 
in which is cut a winding path* 
way to the town above. No 
anchorage. 

Anaphi, — The Island abounds iu 
red-legged partrid^«i&, ^^«cl^<«.* 
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SOUTHERN SPORADES, 

Rhodes lisLAND.— Chart No. 1667. 
The city of Rhodes has an 
imposing appearance, is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, 
and is strongly fortified. The 
works were constructed by the 
Knights of St. John. Rhodes 
has only two harbours, both arti- 
ficial, and neither of them fit 
for large ships. Tershaneh, the 
northern harbour, has been 
allowed to silt up, and its 
northern side is very shallow. 
The passage in is very narrow, 
and at the entrance only 8 ft. 
water, though farther in the 
depth is 18 ft. The southern 
harbour is protected from the 
eastward by a mole 300 ydsi 
long. The harbour is nearly 

2 cables deep, and a little more 
than a cable wide at its entrance, 
with from 22 to 10 ft. water over 
a sandy bottom. The harbour is 
open to the N., but is considered 
safe. The landing-place is on the 
N. side of the N. harbour. 
Anchor in 18 to 12 fths. over a 
sandy bottom, with the tower of 
St. Elmo W. by N., distant 2 to 

3 cables. 

Lloyd's Agent : Albert Biliotti. 

ScARPENTO Island. — Pegadi Bay 
aflfords excellent protection from 
N.W. winds, which occur during 
the summer months. The sound- 
ings shoal regularly from 16 fths. 
towards the beach. Tristoma 
harbour, on the N.W. point of 
Scarpento, is a small harbour 
with from 8 to 4i fths. water. 
See Plan No. 2824. 

Cajsso or Caxo. — No anchorage. 
Steep too. 

Stampalia Islands.— Chart No. 
1888. St. Andrea, on the S.W. 
side, has anchorage in from 15 to 
6 fths. Port Maltezana has an 
anchorage in the bay 16 to 
4^ fths., sand and mud. 
8K0PI or TiLO Island.— Livadia 
Bay, on the N.E. coast, is the 
safest anchorage, in 11 fths., 
.good groand. Chart No. 1898. 



NisiROB. — There ■ is no port or 
anchorage. The landing - plac« 

— Skala — is at the northern 
side. 

Symi. — A small harbour, with 
24 ft. in the middle. It is 
frequented by vessels of 2 to 
300 tons. Drop anchor and make 
fast to boUams aft. There is 
anchorage in Symi Bay in from 
20 to 14 fths. 

Kos.— Pop. 9000. Chart No. 1650. 
The anchorage is N.E. of the 
castle in 10 fths. water. There 
is no other port or anchorage 
on any part of the island. 

Kalimno Island.— Chart No. 1666. 
Pop. 12,000. There is anchorage 
at the entrance of the port in 
from 20 to 12 fths., mud. 

Patmos (now Patino) is a mass of 
barren, bleak rock with generally 
a steep, cliffy coast. Pop. 4500. 
Chart No. 1574. Port Scala is 
an inlet 7 cables deep and 
2 cables wide, carrying from 20 
to 3 fths. water, mud bottom. 
Good anchorage outside in 
27 fths. 

FuRNi Islands (ancient Korassioe). 

— They have no good harbour. 
Anchorage is in Klathoratha 
Bay, where there is a mud 
bottom. 

NiKARTA (ancient Ikaria). — Chart 
No. 1867. Pop. 8000. No port 
and no anchorage except for 
boats. 

Samos. — One of the principal 
islands in the .^ean Sea. 
Pop. 45,000. Many remains of 
antiquity are to be met with, 
but the most considerable are at 
Port Tigani, where the ruins of 
walls and the sunken mole 
attest the former grandeur of tlie 
city. Port Tigani is on the S.E. 
coast. Flans Nos. 1878 and 
1530. The inner harbour affords 
room only for a limited number 
of small vessels. There is excel- 
lent anchorage in any convenient 
depth all along the S.E. coast of 
Samos. The best anchora^ is 
in 8 fths., mud^ in the middle 
of the bay. Port Vathi, on the 
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N. side of the eastern end of 
Samos, is the principal and 
only port in the island deserving 
the name. In the inner part of 
the port Ithere are from 20 to 
6 fths. ; anchorage good ; holding- 
ground excellent. Anchor* off 
the town in 10 to 5 fths., mud. 

Khios or Scio.— Pop. 68,500. Is 
celebrated for its beauty and 
fertility. The climate is healthy 
and mojst delightful. The chief 
town or city is Kastro, on the 
E. side of the island, and is 
formed by two moles enclosing a 
small bay, a nearly oval space 
about \ m. in length, having in 
the central part a depth of from 
18 to 12 ft., but all round the 
margin is shallow water. A 
good anchorage berth is in 
12 fths., muddy bottom, | m. 
N.E. of the citadel. Chart No. 
1645. 

PsARA Island.— Chart No. 1524. 
At- the S.W. part of the island 
is an indifferent town. Anchor 
in 12 fths., with the two southern 
points of the island in line. 

MiTYLENE. Pop. 94,500. Chart 
No. 1665. The anchorage off the 
town of Mitylene is in from 14 
to 8 fths., with the entrance of 
the south port bearing about 
W.N.W. 
Lloyd's Agent : George Huflftier. 
Port Sigri. — Anchor with the 
fort bearing E.S.E. in 14 to 
12 fths. 

Lemnos Island.— Chart No. 1659. 
Kastro is the town. Pop. 2000. 
Anchor in the bay. 
Lloyd's Agent : F. Frangoulis. 

Tenedos.— Chart No. 1608. Pop. 
5500. The town is of no com- 
mercial importance. No harbour 
except for very small craft. 
Anchor J m. off the eastern 
mole-head in 9 fths. 
Lloyd's Agent : Demosthenes 
A. Tolmides. 

Rabbit Islands. — A group of 
four islands with several rocky 
patches around them. Anchor 
anywhere between Rabbit Islands 
and Tenedos. 



Imbros (Charts Nos. 1659 and 
1608) has fertile islands abound- 
ing in game, chiefly hares and 
partridges. Contains several 
villages, with a population of 
4500. Anchor southwards of the 
lake, at Cape Aliki, in 9 fths. 
There is anchorage also 2\ m. 
W. of Cape Niger in 16 fths. 
Lloyd's Agent: Auguste Dut- 
foy. 

Samothraki has no port. No 
anchorage. 

Xeros Islands.— Chart No. 2283. 
There is anchorage for any 
number of ships in 15 to 10 fths. , 
to the N. and N.E. of Xero 
Mikro, good holding-ground. 



ISLANDS OFF THE COASTS OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 

LiTHADA Islands- Megalo Lith- 
ada. Rat Islets, and Stran- 
GILO Islet.— No anchorage, and 
strong currents. 

Port Vathi Island.— Anchorage 
in a small islet, with from 22 to 
8 fths. water. 

Skyro Island is the chief of the 
northern Sporades. Chart No. 
2048. Anchorage in Arayo 
Road in from 19 to 10 fths., 
good holding-ground. 

VoLO.— Chart No. 1196. Anchor 
where convenient in from 8 to 
5 fths. Pop. 10,000. 

Skopelo or Thessalian Islands. 
— There are eight principal 
islands. For anchorages see 
Charts Nos. 2072 and 1566. The 
town of Skopelo contains 6000 
inhabitants. 

Khelidromi Island is barren and 
uncultivated. No harbour and 
indifferent anchorage. 

Pelaqo Island. — No harbour ; 
no anchorage. 

TiiASO, which belongs to Egypt, 
is the most northern of tne 
jEgean- Islands. Charts Nos. 
1679 and 1087. Panagia Road, 
on the N, s\d& ol "^Vab!^ AsSoia^^ 
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ISLANDS IN THE ARCHI- 
PELAGO OFF THE EAST 
COAST OF GREECE FROM 
CERIGO TO DORO. 

Belo-Pulo, lying in the track of 
vessels bound to Athens, is un- 
inhabited. 

Spkzzia.— Chart No. 1525. Pop. 
10,000. Anchor | m. N.W. of 
the lighthouse, \ m. from the 
shore, in 12 fths., mud. 

Hydra Island. — Pop. 12,000. 
The port is about 2 cables deep, 
with 11 fths. water in the middle. 
All vessels moor with their sterns 
to the shore. There is no anchor- 
age off the port. Tlie anchorage 
is Hydra Bay, J m. from the 
shore, with the chapel N. \ E. 
and the point K i S. 

PoROS Island. — Chart No. 1517. 
Pop. 7500. The bay affords good 
summer anchorage in from 19 to 
15 fths. Poros harbour has 15 ft. 
water. Port Pogon, on the S.W. 
side of the island, is of consider- 
able extent and one of the finest 
ports in the Archipelago for 
capacity, being completely land- 
locked, with from 15 to 8 fths. 
water. 



^gina enjoys a delightful climate. 
Pop. 7000. Chart No. 1515. 
No harbour (9 ft. water). There 
is good anchorage in Marathona 
Bay in from 19 to 10 fths. water. 
Good ground. 

Zea. — Pop. 3800. Charts Nos. 
1657 and 2836a. The only port 
is St. Nikolo, with 19 to 
12 ft. water ; it is 6A cables 
in length and 2 J in oreadth. 
The best anchorage is in the 
northernmost part in 14 fths., 
mud. 

Island of Eub(ea, or Euripo, 
or Negropont. — The only towns 
are Euripo and Karysto. 
Population of the island, about 
80,000. Anchorage in Karyoto 
Bay is in 16 fths. 

Xero is separated from Euboea by 
a passage 3 cables wide, called 
Xero Pass. 

Andros. — Chart No. 1820. Ex- 
cellent anchorage in Gavrion Bay 
immediately eastward of the fort, 
in 9 to 7 fths. See Plan No. 
1827. Port Gavrion is about 
6 cables deep, 2 wide, and carries 
10 ft. water at the entrance, to 
3 fths. at a cable from its head. 
(See above. ) 



CANDIA, OR CRETE, OR KIRIT, 



as it is respectively called by the 
European, Greek, or Turk, is, from 
its position, fertility, and popula- 
tion, the most important of all the 
islands of the Levant. Charts Nos. 
2836a and 2536a. Pop. 280,000. 
Snow is permanent during winter 
at all summits above 6500 ft., but it 
all disappears by the end of July. 
KiSANO Bay anchorage is in 17 fths. , 
bad holding-ground. 

Lloyd's Agent: T. A. Trifilli 
(Rettimol. 
Canea.— Pop. 15,000. Within the 
harbour only vessels under 10 ft. 
can be sheltered. Anchorage out- 
side Is bad. 
Lloyd's Agent : V. Calucci. 



Soda Bay is one of the safest and 
most capacious ports in the 
Levant (see Plan No. 1658) and 
safe to enter at any time. 
Anchor with the Minaret in the 
Naval Yard S. by W. in 8 fths. 
The best anchorage is off the 
dockyard in 16 to 13 fths. 

Megalo K AST RON or Candia Town 
has a small artificial harbour. 
Pop. 18,000. Plan No. 1904. 
There is good anchorage off the 
town during summer at f m. N. of 
the lighthouse in 18 fths., muddy- 
sand. A steamer may anchor a 
little nearer the lighthouse. 
Lloyd's Agent : A. G. Castrino- 
jauuakis. 
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Port Nikolo. — ^Anchorage on the 

southern side of the port in 

8 fths. 
SiTiA Bay. —Anchor in 8 fths., 

mud, 1^ cables from the shore, 

off the fort. 



from ** Black Rock," mud, sand, 

and weed ; good ground. 

The S. coast of Candia has no 

secure harbour, but there are 

anchorages in several bays during 

the summer months ; or with 



Vaie Bay, about 4 m. S. of Cape northerly winds, at any time. 
Sidero, has good anchorage in Gavdo. — Anchorage in from 20 to 
17 to 12 fths., }^ m. N.E. by E. 10 fths. water, sand and mud. 



CYPRUS ISLAND. 



Cyprus. — Capital is Nicosia, near 
the centre of the island, with a 
popnlation of 12,500. Chart No. 
2074. On the N. coast is 
Morphon Bay, with good anchor- 
age in 6 fths. Summer anchor- 
age is found off the whole of the 
coast of Khrysokhon Bay from 
Pomos Point to Cape Amauti. 

Port Paphos.—- Small harbour with 
10 ft. water. 

Limasol. — Plan No. 846. Pop. 
7500. Anchor off the town in 
7 fths., good holding-ground. 
Lloyd's Agent : Chas. Christian. 

Larnaka. — S. coast. Plan No. 
846. Anchorage is not recom- 



mended. Vessels usually anchor 
off the northern part of tho 
Marina in 18 to 12 fths. The 
landing-place is at the pier, 
where there are steps. Supplies 
abundant, and prices reasonable. 
Lloyd's Agent : Z. D. Pierides. 

Famagusta.— Plan No. 847. This 
town, of about 500 inhabitant*!, 
is the most unhealthy on the 
island ; fever, ophthalmia, etc. ; 
no sanitary measures, and water 
bad. Anchorage is off the town 
in 17 fths., mud. 

Khelm(ES. — Chart No. 2074. 
Anchor in 20 fths., the grain 
stores bearing N.W. 



THE COAST OF ASIA MINOR FROM THE 
DARDANELLES TO CAPE ALUPO. 



Smyrna (called by the Turks Ismir). 
—Chart Nos. 2836b and 1522. 
Good anchorage all over the bay. 
The inner harbour is large, with 
4^ to 6 fths. water. The harbour 
fees are fairly heavy. 

Lloyd's Agent: John Honi- 
scher. 

Chesmr, in Chesme Bay.— Chart 
No. 1635. Pop. 7500. Anchor- 
age is in 10 fths. water ^-m. east- 
ward of Kezil Lighthouse. 

Lebrdos Bay.— Chart No. 1893. 

Gulf op Skala Nuova.— Chart 
No. 1527. The town of Skala 
Nuova contains about 3000 
houses. Anchorage is in 15 fths. , 
soft mud. Ruins of Ephesus are 
about 3 miles from the sea. 
Anchorage for visiting the ruins 



of Ephesus in fine weather will 
be found a long mile W.S.W. of 
the ruined bridge, with St. Paul's 
Prison bearing E.S.E. 

Mandelyah Gulf. — Chart No. 
1546. 

Gulf of Kos. — The scenery is grand 
and magnificent, sickness is pre- 
valent during the summermonths. 
Chart No. 1550. 

Port Gallipoli. — Chart No. 1554. 
The best anchorage is in 12 fths., 
mud, 3, cables from the shore at 
the head of the bay. Wild beasts 
are : leopards, lynxes, hyenas : 
brown bears, wolves, jackals, and 
wild boars are occasionally en- 
countered. 

Chic— Uo^CC^ K%«vx\.\ ^, ^\5^^- 
vicVv. 
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COAST OF KARAMANIA FROM CAPE ALUPO 
TO THE GULF OF ISKANDERUN. 



Cape Alupo. — Chart No. 1604. 
The shores of this peninsula are 
covered with ancient and Middle 
Age ruins. 

Mabmarice Harbour— Chart No. 
1545 — may be considered one of 
the finest h arbours . It is perfectly 
land - locked, and affortls secure 
anchorage in from 20 to 7 fths. 
water. The country is fertile, 
but thinly inhabited. 

Karaghatch Harbour. — Affords 
good and secure anchorage in 
from 20 to 5 fths. Good holding- 
ground. Better shelter here than 
in Marmarice. 

Makri Harbour.— Plan No. 1885. 
The town is merely a collection 
of huts. 

Adalia (ancient Olbia). — Chart No. 
236. The outer roadstead affords 
excellent anchorage in 20 to 15 
fths., is the largest town on this 
coast, and is the residence of the 
pacha of the province. 

A lata— Chart No. 237— has neither 
harbour nor pier. Pop. 1500. 



SiLiNTi (the ancient Trajanopolis) 
contains the Mausoleum of the 
Emperor Trajan, an immense 
structure surrounded by 110 
columns. 

Mehsina is fast rising into import- 
ance. Pop. 16,000. The country 
about here is cultivated and 
thickly inhabited. The town is 
substantially built of stone, and 
the streets are wide and clean. 
The best anchorage is abreast the 
wooden piers, in 4 fths. water, 
and about | m. distant. Holding- 
ground good. Along the beacn 
from Mersina to the mouths of 
the rivers Tersus and Syhun, a 
distance of 12 ra., numbers of fine 
turtle are found ; in June they 
go in pairs on the surface of the 
water, in which position they can 
be harpooned with ease. The sea 
is also well stocked with fish. 
From Syhun River a straight 
beach of 24 miles in length 
reaches Kara-Dash Bumu, the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Iskanderun. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



Thermometers. — The thermo- 
meters principally used on the Con- 
tinent are the Reaumur and the 
Centigrade, but thermometers will 
frequently be found graded for both 
R. and C. 4° R. = 6' C. = 41*' F. 
The rule for the conversion of 
degrees Reaumur or degrees Centi- 
grade into degrees Fahrenheit is as 
follows : — ^To every 4" R. add 5, to 
every 5* C. add 4, to the sum in 
each case add 32, and the result 
will be degrees Fahr. A simple 
method of obtaining an approxi- 
mately correct result in cases where 
both R(!»aumur and Centigrade 
readings are 'given, is to add 32 to 
the sum of the two readings, the 
result being degrees Fahr. 



R^umur. Centigrade. Fahrenheit. 



Thermometers. 



Reaumur. Centigrade. 



80' 
76 
72 



56 

52 

48 

44 

42-2 

40 



30-2 

29-8 

29-3 

28-9 

28-4 

24 

20 

19 6 

16 

12 



100- 
95 
90 
85 
78-9 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
52-8 
50 
45 
40 
37-8 
37-2 
36-7 
361 
36-6 
80 
25 
24*4 
20 
15 



Fahrenheit. 
212° 
203 
194 
185 
174 
167 
158 
149 
140 
131 
127 
122 
113 
104 
100 

99 

98 

97 

96 

86 

77 

76 



10*2 


12-8 


55 


8 


10 


60 


4 


5 


41 


1-3 


1-7 


35 








82 


-4 


— 5 


23 


- 5-3 


— 6-7 


20 


- 8 


—10 


14 


-9-8 


—12-2 


10 


-12 


-15 


6 


-14-2 


—17*8 





-16 


-20 


- 4 


-18-7 


—23-3 


-10 


-20 


—25 


—13 


■231 


—28-9 


—20 



Barometer. — The weather - glass 
and rainfall are measured by the 
millimetre = 1 -1000th of a metre = 
0394 inch = 4-lOOths of an inch. 
Thus, 724 millimetres correspond 
to 28-5 inches ; 736*5 mills, to 29 
inches ; 749*5 mills, to 29*5 inches ; 
762 mills, to 30 inches ; 775 mills, 
to 30 '5 inches. (See table below.) 
For comparison, remember that 
the mean temp, of London is 39" 
in winter, 49*5 annual ; and the 
rainfall, 25 to 26 inches. 



Millim. 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 
745 
750 
755 
760 
765 . 
770 
775 
780 
785 



Barometer. 



Inches. 
2815 
28-35 
28-54 
28-74 

28 94 
2913 

29 33 
29-53 
29-73 
29*92 
3012 
80-32 
30-51 
30-71 
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Inches. 




Hillim. 


31 


— 


787-4 


30 


^j 


762-0 


29 


" 


736-6 


28 


^^ 


711-2 


27-5 


i,' 


698-6 


itermedia 


te heiffhte— to be added 




to above. 




Millim. 




Inches. 


1 


= 


-039 


2 




•079 


3 


^^ 


•118 


4 


jj 


•158 


5 


M 


•197 


IncheH. 




Millim. 


0-1 


jj 


2^5 


0*2 


,, 


5-0 


0-3 


^^ 


7-6 


0-4 


J, 


10^1 


0-6 


^^ 


12-7 


0-6 


j^ 


15-2 


0-7 




17-8 


0-8 


^^ 


20-3 


0-9 


„ 


•22-9 



Table of KiLOMSTtiES AND 
English Miles. 



Kils. 

1 = 

2 „ 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

7 „ 

8 n 

9 „ 
10 „ 
20 „ 
30 „ 
40 „ 
50 „ 
60 „ 
70 „ 
80 „ 
90 „ 

100 „ 

1000 „ 



Miles. 
0-621 
1-242 
1-863 
2-484 
3-105 
3-726 
4-347 
4-968 
5-589 
6-21 
12-421 
18-63 
•24-84 
31-05 
37-26 
43-47 
49-68 
55-89 
62-1 
621 ^4 



Miles. 

1 ■- 

2 „ 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

7 „ 

8 „ 

9 „ 
10 „ 
20 „ 
30 „ 
40 „ 
50 „ 
60 ,, 
70 „ 
80 „ 
90 „ 

100 „ 

1000 „ 



Kils. 
1-609 
3-219 
4-828 
6-437 
8-047 
9-66 
11-27 
12-87 
14-48 
16-09 
32-2 
48-28 
64 37 
80-47 
96-50 
112-65 
128-75 
144-84 
160-93 
1609-31 



We are indebted to Mr. J. H. 
Steward, optician, 406 Strand, for 
the foregoing thermometer and 
barometer tables. 

Kilometre and Metre Tables.— 

The kilometre is composed of 
1000 metres, and as the metre = 
39-37 inches, the kilometre is equal 
to 0-621 English miles. An ap- 
proximately accurate method of 
calculating distances is to consider 
that 100 kilometres are equal to 62 
English miles. For short distances, 
8 kilometres to 5 miles. 

To turn English statute miles 
into geographical (or sea) miles, 
take off l-7th. One sea mile = 1 -15 
English mile = 1*85 kilometre. 
Hence 100 sea miles = 115 English 
miles = 185 kilometres. 



Table of Metres and Yards. 



Metres. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 




9 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 



90 

100 

1000 

8000 



Yards. 

1-09 

2-18 

3-27 

4-36 

5-45 

6-54 

7-63 

8-72 

9-81 

10-936 

21-87 

32-81 

43-74 

54-68 

65-616 

76-58 

87-49 

98-42 

109-36 

1093-63 

3 miles, nearly. 



HOTEL LIST, 



Abbazia, St^anie ; Quarnero ; 
Grand ; Posthorrij moderate. 

Pensions — Quisisana ; Wicner- 
Iieim ; Villa Meyne. 

Ancona, Vittorittj near the Theatre 
in the Corso ; Pace ; MilanOf Via 
29 Setteinbre, near the Station ; 
Roinay Via Palestro, near the Post 
Office. 

Athens, Grande BretagnCy Angle- 
terrcy Grand (Pateros), Etrangers^ 
all in Place Constitution. Hold 
Alexander y in Omonoia Square, 



is convenient for the National Cetinje, Grand. 



South Italian Railway Company, 
and now the property of the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company. 
The hotel is on the quay belong- 
ing to the P. & 0. 
Brusa, H6tel d'AnatoliCj plain, 
clean, comfortable ; Hdtel Belle- 
vue ; II6iel de VMcrope, H. 
Splendidej Tchekirgueh, 

Capodistbia, VaporettOf fair. 
Cattaro, Stadt Gratz ; Stadt Wien 
both poor. 



Museum, and Hotel Athena^ near 
the University, is used by Ger- 
mans. Prices vary according to 
season. The first mentioned is 
equal to any hotel in Europe 
for accommodation, cooking, and 
attendance. About 15 francs a 
day, French money, would be 
fair pay in the season for the 
first two, and less for the smaller 
hotels. The Grand (Pateros) can 
be recommended for those wish- 
ing to make a long stay. 
Ayasoluk, small hotel near the 
station. 

Bari, AUbergo del Risorgimento, 
new ; its restaurant is at some 



Chalcis, Hotel des Etrangers. 

Constantinople, Pera PoXoax 
Hotel (with direct access into the 
Petits Champs Gardens) ; Grand 
Hotel de LondreSy Hotel Royal et 
d'Angleterre, Hotel Bristol — these 
three hotels are under the same 
management, and are situated 
close to the Petits Ch amps Gardens ; 
Hotel and Pension Kroeckerj Rue 
Cabristau ; Summer Palace Hotel, 
Therapia, open only in summer — 
a branch of the Pera Palace 
Hotel ; PetaZa's Hotelf Therapia, 
open all the year. 

COBB'U, The two best hotels, S, George 
andAngleterre and Bella Veneziay 
are up on the Esplanade, 
minutes' distance, but morning Corinth, There is a dependency of 



coffee is served in the guests' 
rooms. Albergo Centrale, Albergo 
Cavour, Albergo Piccini. Tne 
cuisine of the Risorgimento is very 
good. Wines, resembling light 
Moselle and Rhenish, are very 
cheap in Bari. 
Brindisi, the best hotel is the Grand 
Hdtel Intemationalf built by the 



the Grande Bretagne Hotel at 
Athens, where one can have clean 
rooms and good food. The station 
buffet is kept by the same owner. 

FiUME, Dedk ; Europa ; Lloyd ; de 
la Ville; Quarnero. 

LOB-WIO, Pace \ PeUegTmo \ B-wwk.* 
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HOTEL LIST 



METKOVid, AxiMria^ near harbour, 

poor. 
MOSTAR, NarenUiy built by the 

Austrian Government, very good. 

Nauplia, There are several inns. 
It is a good plan to telegraph 
beforehand for rooms, a« in the 
season there are many visitors. 
The Ilotd des Etrangers (pro- 
prietor, M. Malbrook) is now 
the best, and has a new building 
on the quay ; English is spoken, 
and all arrangements for excur- 
sions can be made. . 

Ob^ina, Hotel Pension alV Obelisco. 
Otranto, Penna. 

Patras, There are some very re- 
spectable inns at Patras : either 
the Patras Hotel or the Angleterre 
is good and moderate. Both have 
large airy bedrooms looking out 
on the sea, and the proprietors 
are very attentive to visitors. 

POLA, Aiistria ; Cittddi Pola-^hoth 
good ; do l* Europe, recommended. 

Raousa, Imperial, on the Gravosa 
road, just outside the Porta Pille, 
well furnished and expensive ; 
Lacromaf behind the Rectors' 
Palace ; Ancora. 

Ravenna, Byron, Via Mazzini 
Spada d^Oro, Via Farini. 

Rimini, AquUa d'Oro ; Italia. 

Sarajevo, Eurojya, excellent ; 
Gra7id, new ; Raddsky ; Aiistria. 

Sebenico, Pellegrinoy tolerable. 

Smyrna, The hotels are all on the 
quay. The best are — Grand Hotel 
Huck and Hdtel de la Ville, above 
Cafe Lucas ; both are near the 
landing-place. 



Spalato, Troccoli, Piazza dei Sig- 
nori ; de la Ville, Nuove I*ro- 
curazie ; Tommasini, rooms with- 
out food ; Margherita. 

Syra, Hotel d' Angleterre. Good 
and clean. 



Tauanto, Europa ; Risorgiinento ; 

Centrale. 
Trieste, de In Ville-, Delorme, 

good ; Europa ; Aquila Nera ; 

Zum Outen Hirten, recommended. 



Venice, Grand Hotel, well situated 
on the Grand Canal, in the 
Palazzo Ferro, good cooking and 
attendance, well warmed in 
winter ; //. Daniele, old estab- 
lished in the Pal. Dandolo, on 
the Riva decli Schiavoni; II. 
Europa, on the Grand Canal, in 
the Pal. Giustiuiani ; //. Bri- 
tannia, near the Grand Hotel ; 
//. Luna, near the Royjd Palace. 
Somewhat less expensive : 
Italia (Bauer Griinwald), Campa 
S. Moise, frequented by Germans ; 
Cittd di Monaco, at the comer of 
the Grand Canal and Royal 
Palace ; Roma (Pension Suisse), 
on the Grand Canal ; Angleterre 
and Beaurivage, both on the 
Riva degli Schiavoni ; H. Victoria, 

. in the Pal. Molin, at some dis- 
tance from the Grand Canal ; 
liellevue, by the clock-tower in 
the Piazza S. Marco ; Milan 
(Pension Anglaise), on the Grand 
Canal. 

VoLO, Hotel de Frotice. 

Zara, Grande (restaurant better 
than rooms) ; Vapore, near the 
quay ; otherw, very poor. 
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TARAKTO. 

TAEANTO (4§,000). 

HotelB.— See ** Hotel List." 

Oarriages from the railway to 
the town, 60 t\ 

Omnibus, witli 1st lunl 2ud cla«s, 
tliroiigh till! Iowa, at 15 c. luul 10 c* 

Britlflli Vlc^-CoBauL— The Hob, 
W. Q. lliesiger, 

American Consul,— H. Leese, 
Esq. 

Taranto is lifty miksj by mil 
from Brindisi, with indiffereut hotel 
ttucomniodatioii {Alli^rgo E>* n^pa haa 
a flue view) J ami stands partly on a 
m\X of iHlaiid Iwtweeii tlit^ Gulf of 
Taranto and the M&re Piccolo. 
The ClUa Xumxi is built on the 
aucient Acropolis. The remains of 
Tarentum are aeanty, but a Romau 
Theatre, T«mpfes, a Circus, and 20 
miles of jifjnetmcthave been traced. 
Tlie Catliedral date-i from the 
eleventh eeiitiuy, and it^ patron 
Aftiut i^ ail Irishman' -<s'''^t Catalda. 
The CliUpr/ qf Sf'tn i'tftahfo is rich 
in sculpture and mosaics. Tlie 
"^'idialect of the fishermen here is 

\ largely Greek that theii- niiclassi- 
* cal fellow-townttinen <lo not com- 
prehend it. Schfilarly travellers 
will recolkct Horauti's allusion to 
th« precious tleece^ of this diatrict. 
Weaving and dyeing were the 
associated induatrieji of Tarentnm» 
the latter art being aided by the 



IHirple-musaek that were pleutiful 
on tnia coast ; large heai>H of their 
sheik have lain through the ceu- 
turies, and still IiEj near the shore. 
Taranto i?i noted for a peculiar 
shell-Jbih fusue to this day. Its 
]>ottery was famous in ancient 
times. 

To those who feel little interest 
in Taranto as the ancieut oapital 
of Magna Orcecia or in its strngglee 
under Hannibal against Rome, its ] 
sncceiisively Gret^li, Eoman, and 
B^yzantine periodH^ or its relations 
with Angevine and Norman history, 
the place may make appeal by its 
singularity and picture-squeneBa. 
Taranto gave the name to the spider 
of the doafily bite, and cojine- 
queutly to llie national dance, the 
TarnnteUa {whiah in its origin was 
used as a cure for those poi?soni!iil by 
the bite of the Tantntithi spider). 

Tlie MuBeum L-outains potterj' of 
the p re-Grecian ixjiiod, and ijped- 
nieus of Greek plastic art dating 
from tiOO iJ.c. to 300 B.C. 

The frn'd and honei/ of Taratito 
are still renowned as of yore. 

The Harbour is excellent. Tar- 
anto has now s Naval Dockyard. 



OTRANTO. 
OTRANTO (2000). 
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In Apulia was the Hydrua of 
the Greeks and the Uydruntum of 
the Romans. The Turks destroyed 
it utterly in 1480, and it is now 
little better than a village. The 
Castle, a picturesque object with 
massive walls and two round 
towers, commands from its ram- 
parts an extensive view. The 
Cathedral, built up of old 
materials, has a very singular and 
interesting mosaic of men, animals, 
and other figures on its pavement. 
Below is a large Crypty with many 
ancient columns. Being the eastern- 
most town in Italy, Otranto is the 
point of departure for several im- 
portant submarine cables. 



BRINDISI. 

BBINDISI. PopuUtion, 17,000. 
Hotels.— See * * Hotel List." 
History. — Brindisi (of old, 
Brunduaium, or stag's head^ from 
the antler-like form of the harbour 
which encloses the town) was 
colonised by Tarentum at a very 
early period, and later (245 b.c.) by 
Rome. The Via Appia ended 
here, and the two columns — one in 
fragments, the other on rising 
ground near the quay — are sup- 
posed to have marked the termina- 
tion of the Appian Way, which 
was under construction from 
Capua just at the time of the 
Roman colonisation of Brundiisium; 
but possibly the colunms belong 
to some monument of the Byzan- 
tine period. Locally the standing 
column is always designated 
"Pompey's Pillar." This port 
was a rallying point in the Crusades. 
In '1227 thousands of crusaders 
died here from privations and sick- 
ness. The Saracens destroyed the 
place in the tenth century, and it 
was rebuilt by its Byzantine 
governor. It was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1458. The 
Emperor Frederick n. erected the 
Castello, now a prison. Horace's 
description of his journey to this 
place from Rome will be remem- 



bered (Sat. i. 5). Virgil died here 
on his return from Greece, B.c. 19. 

San Giovanni, formerly a bap- 
tistery, is now the Museum, 
Brindisi has been described as ''a 
mass of Roman remains " ; but 
antiquarians do not attach very 
great importance to what has been 
here collected. 

The marriage of Frederick ii 
with Yolanthe of Jerusalem took 
place in 1225 in the Cathedral, 
which has been altogether 
modernised. 

Several houses in Brindisi have 
rich and beautiful old balconies, 
belonging to different epochs and 
styles. One is seen on a mediaeval 
house-front near the Cathedral. 

There is an Italian-Gothic church 
(about half an hour's drive beyond 
the left *' antler," which is now 
nearly dry) the walls of which are 
patterned with a ** herring-boning " 
in different coloured bricks. Ad- 
joining it stands a farmhouse, 
formerly a monastery, with an old- 
fashioned garden inside the cloisters 
and a well of Eastern pattern. 

The neighbourhood of Brindisi is 
malarious, and care must be taken 
to be indoors by sunset, and to 
avoid the damp and fogs. 



BARI. 

BARI (61,000). 

Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 

Britisb Vice - Consul.— E. Ber- 
ner, Esq. 

American Consular Agent.— N. 
Schuck, Esq. 

Steamers of the Navigaaione 
Generale Italianay for Brindisi, 
Greece, Venice, Trieste, Genoa, 
Marseilles, and elsewhere, call at 
Bari. The harbour is large and 
very animated, and much trade is 
done with Dalmatia. 

Carriages, one-horse, by day, 
from the harbour or the railway to 
the town, 50 c. ; at night, 70 c. 
Pair-horse carriages, 70 c. and 90 c. 

The History of Bari shows Sara- 
cens, Greeks, Normans, and Vene- 
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ITALIAX COA.^f 



tiam Btnij5|liti|r for, and m turn 
obtaining, me njaatery over tbe&e 
8hore«» For a short time Bari waa 
an inrlepeiident Diicby, but it be- 
came a part of tht* iciiigdoui of 
Naploa in 1658, 

fiari, the Barium of the ancients, 
in the chi«f town of Apulia. 

The Catbedral, whic-h is lieauti- 
ful and very pi^ctilinr in istyle, con- 
tains the tombsttyn^. of Riffiert^, Cmtnt 
of Bari, a Madomia witTii Baints by 
Vivarinit and the tomb of Bona 
t^&rza, the last Dutheas of Bari and 
Queen of Sigisinund i. of Poland. 
, The Cnjpt is enrii'hed by early 
I Christian scnlptures and a, line 
I ailyer altar— before which, in 1898, 
jPrmcesa Helena of Montenegro 
I Ipow Queen of Italy) abjured the 
I Orthn<lox faith previous to her 
1 marriage with the Prince of Naples. 
The Treasury of the Catliedral 
contains an illnminated prayer-book 
that belonged to Charles H. of 
Anjoii. 

The New Toi^ii is like a grid- 
iron (in its plan of intersecting 
streets). The Old Town is built 
much as barnacles buil<l on a ship's 
hnlh and i;* guiltless of all plan. 
[it IS traversed by narrow tortuous 
way a. Its wjiIIh are mostly white 
or cream-colour. The roDfs are flat, 
and it has a wiudowle^tH aflpt^ct that 
at once makes it seem altogether 
Oriental. 

A li^ameil Egyptologist, who win- 
ters every ye^r in Cairo, declared 
that in Bari he constantly felt he 
must have wandered inadv^rtt'Utly 
back into part of the Egyptian 
t ity that he knows so well ; and all 
travellers uro struck with the non- 
European aj^jiearance of this ancient 
archie piacopal city. Yet it is the 
niofft important commercial centre 
in Apulia, 
The Kuienin contains a triptych 
Vivarini of Murano, a most in- 
f resting collection of jiucient vases 
^found in the distrirt, a nolileTaren- 
rtlne silver dish, Apulian and Greek 
wt|ai)onK, and valuable eoinn. 

Tlie Cliurch of San Gregorlo 
dates, like the CathedraL from the 



eleventh century* There is a re- 
uftM^aure facade of some beauty 
belonging to a church wbleh in 
worth ahdng, in the upper town. 

Tbe Exchange in a most lingular 
building m ^een from below — & 
pillared court on si roof. 

A partly demolish ed convent, 
whiidi appears to have had iti clois- 
tens near (if not on) the roof, has 
also Averycnriou.i appearance when 
the spectator is down near the new 
works at the port. 

Bari is strongly fortified and haa 
a large garriaon. 

Montenegrins in their picturesque 
national costume Hock over to Kari 
in thousands every year, particu- 
larly towards the feast of San Nicola 
(8tb May). 

In the country all round BrindiHi 
and Bari the level stretches of cul- 
tivated land are dotted over with 
rude beehive-shaped huts, Tbey 
look very like tiny copies of the 
Nnrdgki in Sardinia, and are 
*' primitive" enough for pre hia- 
toric dwellings. 



AKCONA. 

ANCONA (29,000). 

Hotels.— 9ee ** Hotel List.'' 

Trattoria. —Z^fl//r trOrvy in the 
Corso, 

Caff^.— /^rfnV'^^, ntiiar the Tlieatre. 

Post and Telegrapli Office. — 
Piazza Roma, 

Oilbs.— 1 fr. the drive ; \\ £r. the 
hour. 

Tramway from the Station to the 
Theatre, 15 c. 

Steamera — Anstrian Lloyd to 
Tri^Me and Zara. Navi^iaeione 
Italian a to Veniei\ Ban, and 
BrindiAL 

British Vice - Constd. — Sigtior 
Tommaainl. 

A seaport on the Adriatic with 
an excellent harbour^ is a city of 
Greek origin, and was once au 
imtw'»*tant paHaessinn nf the Popes, 
Its ancient naniti of It<itittt ^lucoa 
is deriveii from ittt *tUsQ^ ^vws^^ 
the loNvu \wn\w 'iYVuiivWl «v\ «» ^x'a- 
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montory which juts far into the 
Bea. The Italian Government has 
spent large sums of money on its 
fine harbour in the vain effort to 
revive trade, but the huge basin 
is almost destitute of shipping. 
The city itself is very picturesque, 
and the more ancient parts have 
steep streets inaccessible to vehicles. 

On the N. side of the harbour is 
a pier, partly of Roman foundation, 
and adorned with a white marble 
arch in honour of Triuan (a.d. 
115). The pier was lengthened by 
Clement xn, to whom a second 
triumphal arch was erected in 1735 
from the designs of Vanvitdli, 

The Cathedral is a fine building 
of the 12th and 13th cent., with 
some portions even earlier. It has 
a magnificent Gothic doorway and 
a twelve-sided dome. The columns 
in the nave belonged to a temple of 
Venus, on the site of which the 
Cathedral stands. The raised choir 
with its cancdlo (railing), the 
capitals in the transept, and the 
onginal wooden ceiling of the nave 
should be observed. In the spacious 
and well-lighted semi-crypt are some 
admirable sculptures, statues, and 
terra-cotta figures. Here also is a 
tine sarcophagus, with carvings of 
Scripture subjects in relief. 
Behind the building may Ije gained 
a striking view of the wild coast- 
line to the E. 

Descending the Strada delle 
Scuole, we reach in 8 min. the 
unfinished front of S, Francesco^ a 
desecrated church of 1450. Farther 
on is the Prefettv/ray with a court 
partly Gothic and partly Renais- 
sance. 

Through the court and beyond a 
Piazza is the Church of S. Doinenico. 
In the 3rd chapel rt. is a. Virgin 
and Child in the clouds, adored by 
saints below — a fine but damaged 
work of Titian, Adjacent is a 
Masenm, containing a few anti- 
quities, and (on the upper floor) 
some good paintings. Carlo Grivdli, 
Virgin and Child ; Lor. LottOy Virgin 
and Children, with SS. Matthias, 
Laurence, and Stephen. 



Descending towards the harbour, 
we pass the Loagia dei Mercanti 
(Exchange), with a late Gothic 
front. Farther to the N. is the 
Church of S. M. deUa Piazza^ with 
a very curious and ornate W. front. 
In the same direction lies the 
Church of S, M. delta Misericordia, 
which has a remarkable Renaissance 
doorway. 



LORBTO. 

LORETO (1000). 

Hotels.— See '* Hotel List*" 

Restaurant — Trattoria Pdle- 
grinOf in S.W. comer of the Piazza 
della Madonna. 

Fifteen miles from Ancona by rail, 
and 18 miles by road. Drive occu- 
pies about 2^ hours. Carriage and 
pair, 20 lire. By train in one hour ; 
two trains each way daily. Return 
fare^lst class, L5.50 ; 2nd class, 
L3.90. 

A famous place of pilgrimage on 
the Adriatic coast, owes its origin, 
entirely to the legend of the Sacred/ 
House, or home of the Blessed 
Virgin, transported by angels from 
Nazareth to a grove of laurels 
(Laureto) near this spot, on the 
10th Dec. 1294. A church was 
erected over the house, and booths 
were gradually provided for the 
accommodation of jiilgrims. 

The present church, chiefly the 
work of Giidiano and Antmiu> 
da SangallOy dates from about 1500. 
At the entrance is a bronze statue 
of Sixtus v., and handsome bronze 
doors of 1610. Inside, to the left, 
is a bronze font with figures and 
reliefs. 

Out of the S. transept open 
sacristies, adorned with admirable 
frescoes by Melozzo da Forli and 
Luca Signordli. Beneath the dome 
stands the Casa Santa, a building 
of brick, surrounded by a marble 
screen designed by Bratnantey and 
covered with celebrated reliefs by 
SansoviiWy RaffaeUo da MontelupOy 
TribolOy and other sculptors. Tliey 
represent the principal events iii 
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thii life nf the Virgin, iucliidiiig the? 
tmuslation of the Holy House, 

From the N* tmnse[tt we i- liter 
t}ve Treasury* which contJiins costly 
but not very iBterfesting ^fts of 
royal ami distiiiguiRlied pilgrims. 

T\\[i imtiiiished Faiazso Apofl- 
tollco, close to the ehiircliT beguu 
by Brnmante in 1510, lias a collec- 
tioii of pictures, coiaprjfting a few 
works attributed to Lor, Lttttti, aud 
some inferior paintinR.''. Here also 
are aome very beftutiful niajolica 
plates antl vasen from Pesaro nTid 
LTrbino^ a few original drawings by 
Rttphael and (Hidh Romano^ and 
some fine tapestries after Raphael's 
cartoons. 

Fine view from the Porta Mdrimu 
Festival on the 8th Sept, and 10th 
Dec. Newly-married couples among 
the devout peasantry of the district 
make every elfort to visit this sanc- 
tuary soon after their wedding. 



Riimri (11,000.1 

Hotels.— See ''Hotbl List/* 



A ]ileasaut littk town on the 
Adriatic, is much frequented in the 
summer time as a hathiiig-|flace. 
for which purpo,H« there is good 
accommodation on tlie be^uli. From 
the piotnn?,^cine little }»ort 8t. An- 
thony is ?!aid to have preached to 
the bffhos. The city Itself is of 
extreme antitiuity, and for a long 
time was an outpoint colony ni' 
Rome— the la-st before "crosksing 
the Rubicon," the tiny stream 
which formed the uorthenimost 
boiimliiry of the Roman dominions 
i n th i« corner of It^l y . 1 n mediae val 
times Rintini was the home of the 
great Malatcsta familyj aiidthc town 
retains many reminiscences of their 
rule. It consist.H mainly of one 
long fltroet, in tlie centre of which 
is the Piazza Giulio Ce.siare. Turn- 
ing out of it to the left, we reafdi 
the Cathedral of S. FranceBCO, with 
an Eiirly Rimaissance front, still 
niic'onj[}lete'b To the rt, of the 
entnuice is the Tomb of Sigismondo 



(1468), with beautiful ornamentation 
ill very low relief by Agoiititm d' 
Antonw di Durfw, th« sculptor of 
simdarly-treated work at Penigia. 
In the second chai>el is a fresco by 
Piero ddla Francesea (1451). Tlie 
next chapel contains the Tomb of 
Isotta (1470). On the pier."* which 
divide the cbaiiels are beautiful 
scnljiture^H of angeln and allegorical 
fignres. 

Returning to the Piazam Ginlio 
Ccsare, and following the broad 
C'orso to thy rt., we reach the 
Ponte d" AugUStO* a Konmn bridge 
iii a btiautifnl aitimtion, and ancA- 
lently pre.Herved. Crossing it, on 
the left is the Church of 8. Gillllano, 
containing the MartjTdom of S. 
Giuliano, by Paolo Verfmf.Ji^f and a, 
picture in Byaantine «tyle on wood, 
by Bitiini} da Faenza (1357)- 

From the ancient bridge a road 
along the ramparts leads due S. in 
a few minutes to the Castello^ an 
old castle of the Malatenta fanuly, 
sniTonnded by a wet ditch, aud now 
a priaou. The road may be followed 
to the Town Gate (see f>elow), but is 
very dirty. 

At tbeot.ber (S,E.) extremity of 
the Corso iw the Arco d' Aiaguato, 
a Hue triumphal arch of ti-aver- 
tine, now serving as the Porta 
Mownnff-. 

In the Piazza C<imur^ half-way 
down the Corso, is the Palazzo 
DKi. CoMUNK, witli a small Picture 
Gallery, containing works by (Jiav. 
/idfini, Jac, Tint^ncfto, and ik'ue- 
detto Cda da Rimini. The Musko 
Archbolooico in the Via Gamha- 
lung^ has some intereating sculp- 
tures and mediaeval t^^mbstones, 

12 m. B,W, of Rimini is S&n 
Koiino. 

31 m. N.W, is Ravenna. 



RAVENNA 

RAVENNA (12,000). 
Hotelfl.— See '^HtyTEL List." 
Qgjlh Hd RimrgiiwnPt ; Cufl 
Byron, 
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hour. With two horses, 1.70 and 
2.20. 

PbOtograplUk— iSicct, ViaFarini. 

Post Office.— Piazza Alighieri. 

Is, after Rome, the most interest- 
ing city in Western Europe to the 
student of early church history. 
It is a city of extreme antiquity ; in 
Roman times and later it was a 
seaport, though now it lies 6 miles 
inland. To its situation on the sea 
it owes the accumxdation of those 
rich treasures of Byzantine art 
which are now its only glory. 
Ravenna lies in an unhealthy plain 
between the rivers Lamone and 
RoncOy occupying one of the most 
absolutely unpicturesque sites in 
the Italiaji Peninsula. 

The Cathedral of S, Orso, rebuilt 
in the 18th cent, on the site of a 
church of the 4th cent., consists of 
nave and aisles with transepts, a 
dome in the centre, and a round 
campanile. In the lunette above 
the entrance to the sacristy is a 
fresco of Elijah in the Desert fed 
by the Angel, and in a chapel in 
the north transept the Falling of 
the Manna, both by Guido Reni. 
Beneath the high altar lie the 
remains of many bishops, and to 
the rt. of it is a most beautiful 
silver cross with portrait -medallions. 
In the transepts to the rt. are two 
magnificent sarcophagi, enriched 
with Byzantine reliefs, both of the 
6th cent. In the passage behind 
the altar on either side are the two 
halves of an ancient pulpit, on which 
are figures of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, all of them ancient Byzantine 
emblems. The sacristy contains 
many valuable relics, including the 
Ivory Throne of Maximian, with 
reliefs of the 6th cent. The sub- 
jects are the history of Joseph, with 
St. John the Baptist and the four 
Evangelists. Some of the tablets, 
unfortunately, are missing ; one of 
them is said to be at Milan. There 
is also a calendar of the 6th cent, 
and a beautiful silver inlaid cross. 

On the first floor of the ArcU- 
episoopaJ Palace is a chapel con- 
taining some exceedingly beautiful 



mosaics in the Byzantine style, in- 
cluding the Madonna and attendant 
Saints, the Figure of Christ, and 
the symbols of the Evangelists, 
Here also are some mural inscrip- 
tions and other antiquities. 

Adjoining the Cathedral is the 
Baptistezy, an octagonal domed 
structure of ancient date, restored 
in 1890. The beautiful Font is of 
the 5th cent. The dome has mag- 
nificent 5th cent, mosaics, repre- 
senting the Baptism of Christ, with 
the strange Byzantine device of the 
personified Jordan at His side. 
These are perhaps the most ancient 
mosaics in Ravenna, and are on a 
beautiful blue ground. The build- 
ing has two arcades, one above the 
other; the upper one has many 
figures worked in stucco ; the walls 
are beautifully inlaid, and have fine 
discs of porphyry. 

The Church of S. Vitale, erected 
on the spot where S. Vitalis suffered 
martyrdom in 547, served as a 
model for the famous Cathedral at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It is octagonal, 
except that it has a chancel on one 
side. The dome is carried on eight 
pillars with rich Byzantine capitals 
connected by semicircular arches ; 
the external wall of the building 
encircles these pillars at a distance 
of 12 ft. The dome is ingeniously 
constructed of small pipes, speci- 
mens of which may be seen both at 
the Civic Museum and at the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist. 

The mosaics of the chancel are 
very ancient, and in the pure 
Byzantine style, with peacocks, 
fishes, and other emblems. They 
include portrait-figures of Emperors 
and Empresses and views of the 
holy cities, together with Evange- 
lists and Prophets, and the offering 
of Melchisedec, which was such a 
favourite subject in early Christian 
art. There are also several scenes 
from the life of Moses and Abraham, 
and some good reliefs. The altar 
is of Oriental and semi-transparent 
alabaster. 

The Church of S. Nazario e 
Celso was originally the Mai'so- 



LRDM OK Qalla Puvcidia, daughter 
of Theotlositts tlie Great, foimdecl 
by her in 440, The interior m 
adorned with beautifiil mosaics af 
the 5th cent,, ftmoDjj which birds 
and animalfl ar*^ tiwtefiilly intro- 
duced* The altar is made of 
transparent Oriental alabaster, and 
IM intended to bo illuminateel by 
lights plat^efl within it. Behind it 
j.s the marble ,"wir«oph&gua of Galla 
Pltt;t^i«iia, in which the empresfl waa 
interred in 150 in a wittiBg posture. 
On the right is the marble sarco- 
phagua of the Emperor Honorius, 
her brother, and on the left that of 
Constantius III, her second linKband. 
Thi? little Church of S. Maria in 
CrOBtuediiL, an Ariau Eaptifltery, ir 
ill A Piazxetta opening ont of the 
Via hiugi Carlo Farini. On the 
vault of the dome are mosaics of 
the 6th cent., illustrating the 
Baptism of Chriat, with the genine 
of the Jordan rising from the river ; 
the eU'ect of the limbs aeen throngh 
the transpfirent water is most 
admirable. 

In the Corso Garibaldi i.s the 

very celebrated Church of S, 

ApoUinare If novo, erected in the 

fciith anrl l^^th cent, in honour of S, 

I Apollinaris, who was the iirat 

'Bishop of Ravenna and a diKi^iple 

[of yt. Pet«r. It is an exceedingly 

interesting baaibca, the roof being 

supported by magnificent marble 

ootumnii brought JVom C^onstan- 

tinople. 

On the walls are rich nio.Haic8 ; 

liigh tip are emblematic pictures 

from the history of our Lord, 

embracing all it« chief features 

except the Crncifijfion, as in the 

early days thin was deemed too 

terrible a subject to l>e deplete*! by 

u human art. The other frescoes of 

I the church are very striking, and 

|liiclQd« i^veral views of Ravenna, 

hewing the buildings which then 

'existed, and on the other side of 

the church the town of Classis with 

iU port. A Httle chapel on the left 

o( the altar cDUtaiuK the ancient 

lishop's throne and a portrait in 

Ito^oic, together with the r- oil in of 



S. Apollinaris ; the walls arc inlaNi 
with marble and porphyry. 

The Church of S" 'Qlovanni 
Evangeliata, near the station, is 
entered through a fine court by a 
beautiful doorway with relic' 
illustrative of the storm encountero 
by Galla Placidia in lier voyagel 
to Italy. Tlie tower at the corner 
originaUy stood on four columns, 
one of which may 3>e seen immedi- 
ately on the right on entering the 
church. The marble columtibj 
which carried the roof Ijelong to the 
original church, and their capitals 
are Byzantiire. In the 4th chapel 
on the left ai^ frescoes of the 
Evangelists and four Latin Doctors, 
by Giottth in the sacristy are 
*Dra6 interesting mosaictfif with em- 
blematic ^gures of animals and 
a curious representation of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

S. Franceaco, a modernised 
church of the 5th cent., has ancient 
f^ohunns, some remarkable! tombs, 
and sculptured ornamentation by 
Pktro Lomhardo, Adjacent is the 
Tomb of Dante, who died at 
Ravennaj and waa interred in the 
church, llie tomb waa erected in 
14S2 by Bernanlo Bembo, and wa« 
restored in 1592 and 17S0. It ih in 
a square form, with a dome ; 
opposite the entrance if* a half- 
length relief of Dante, and below it 
the marble urn to whicli the poet's 
remains have been trans ferred from 
the woOfJen collin in which they 
were originally placed. A I^tin 
epitaph has been placewl on the 
sarcophagus, but the statement 
alleging it to be Dante's own com- 
position is dubious. 

Near the Porta Nuova is the in- 
teresting Cliurch of .S. Markt in 
Partitf with ancient columns. 3 m. 
outside the gate i^ 3. Marta in Porto 
Puori, a basilica of 1100, with Mth 
cent, frescoes, it occupies the site 
of the old harbour, its tower serving 
as a lighthouse. 

The Muaeo Naxionale, in the 
Carthusian M<'ii(iMi:n/ *if' K Rimh**- 
(ff.fiff^ contains a vaUuklAit Vv\>Tw:"i 
and \\ wwmVieT v^l '\u\«ixi2:*'Cw\^ ^w^X- 
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quities. In the Refectory is a fresco 
of the Marriage in Cana of Gidilee, 
by Luca Longhi, The adjoining 
Accademia delle Belle Aztl has a 
collection of casts, some paintings 
of the Byzantine School, and the 
remarkable tomb with recambent 
effigy of Braccioforte, by Severo da 
Ravenna (1502). 

10 min. walk from the Porta Serrata 
is the Tomb of Theodoric. Turn- 
ing to the rt. and crossing the rail- 
way, the Custodian's Gate is seen 
immediately on the left. It consists 
of two tiers — the upper approached 
by ugly steps erected a century ago. 
There was originally a colonnade, 
now destroyed. The tomb is domed 
over with a single block of marble 
from Istria, 12 yds. in diameter. 
The floor of the mausoleum is 
hardly above sea-level, and is often 
very damp. 

About i hr. from Ravenna by 
carriage is the Church of S. Apol- 
llnare in Classe. Its lofty round 
campanile served as a landmark in 
the days when Classe was on the 
coast. The church is a basilica of 
great size, with beautiful marble 
columns, some interesting tombs, 
and some fine mosaics. 

The celebrated Pineta, or Pine 
Forest of Ravenna, has been almost 
spoilt by fires and frosts, and retains 
but little of its former beauty. A 
glimpse of it may l)e obtained by 
driving 2 m. beyond S. ApoUinare 
in Classe. 



VENICE. 

VENICE (160,000). 

Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 

Oondola Fares. — By day, for 
every hour, or part of an hour, with 
one gondolier (un re/rw), 1 fr. By 
night, 1 fr. 30 c. an hour. With 
two gondoliers the above fares are 
doubled. Luggage, not carried in 
the hand, 20 c. each article. Gon- 
dola for a whole day of 10 hours, 
6 frs. For Torcello, make a bargain. 

Ferries {Traglvetti) are placed at 
intervals all along the Grand Canal, 



and may be recognised by little 
wooden piers running into the 
water. Fare by day, 6 c.; by- 
night, 10 c. 

Steamers {Vaporetti) run every 
quarter of an hour from S, Chiatu^ 
above the railway station/ along the 
whole length of the Grand Canal, 
to the Public Gardens, making 14 
stoppages, and are very convenient 
botn for sight-seeixig and for getting 
a general idea of Venice. Fare all 
the way, or part of the way, 10 c 
Steamers also run to the OtudeoocL, 
the Fondamenta delle ZcMere^ the 
Campo Santo, and Murano, at the 
uniform fare of 10 c. for any dis- 
tance. To the Lido, 40 c. there and 
back, or 1.50 including sea-bath 
and tramway. To Torcello, 80 c. 
each way ; to Chioggia, 3 fr. there 
and back. 

Caffb Florian, on the S. side of 
the Piazza. C. Qiiadri, opposite C, 
della Borsa, on the Zeicca. 

Restaurants.— ^au«r GfranvxUd 
(German), near S. Mois^. Gappello 
Nero and Vapore, in the Merceria 
— both Italian. 

Post Office ( UMdo Postale) in the 
old German Excnange IFondaco de* 
Tedeschi), the first building to the 
rt. on the Grand Canal above the 
Rialto Bridge. It was built in the 
13th cent., and was frescoed by 
Giorgioie and Titian. Only one 
small specimen of Giorgione's work 
remains, between the fifth and sixth 
windows of the highest floor. 
Branch office. Piazza S. Moise. 

Telegraph Office {Ujfficio Tele- 
grafico), — On tlie left before 
entering the Piazza S. Marco from 
theW. 

Bankers. — Blainenthal, 3945 
Calle del Traghetto. Fisclier and 
Rdchsteiner, Ponte delle Ballotte, 
near the Merceria. Banca Veneta, 
Piazza S. Gallo (Agents for the 
Cridit Lyonnais), 

Money-changers (C7am6io Volute), 
— Drog, IjciSf rO Co. ; Credito MdbUi- 
are, both in the Bocca di Piazza ; 
Venice Art Co., S. Moise. 

English Doctor. — />r. E. H. 
Van Someren, Palazzo Balbi-Valier, 
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Piazza Foudftinenta Duodo Bar- 
barigo, S. M. del Giglio. 

DentiBto. — iJr. Strni/eM, 2316 
CaUe del PtsstTin, iAoBc to the Grand 
HoleL W. i\\ RGffers, 1329 Calk 
ValleresMi. 

CHiemlat . — Zamp iro n i, 1 494 Saliz- 

Biitla2i ViG&-CoiLatilat6.— 36^48 
S. Felice. 1-,>S\,L VmiHidat^^, 4;i07 
Ponte Canonica. 

EngUali GMuFch in the Campo S, 
ViiK Chaplain, Rci\ A. M. Carey, 
M.A. 10,30 and 3.a0. Scottisli 
Chnrcli, 9fi Piazza San Marco 
(entran«5 next Mesisrs. Cook 
h Bon's oflice). ChaplaiUj jRet\ 
Aieumtder Robertson, B.D. 11 
a.m. and 3 p*m. 
SllopBi— 
Vknktian Cduiositiks.— r/f«/- 
genJwim, (irauii OaiiaL 
Rietii, Pal. Giostiniani, 
CoiLVLS. — Bi^nij Merceria. 
Venetian Glass and MoSAir. 
—Mtrrfrno Glass Or?,, 731 
Oanipo S- Vio, and under 
the rrtfcnrttiie yu<>ve. >Sri/- 
viafif Pal. Beniarrlo, near the 
Rial to. Testalimt Piazza S. 
Marco. 
Jkwellkrt and Ornaments. 

—PmliOf Campo S. Moiw, 
Wood - cakving. — Giranli it 

Capo7t, 92ii S. Giohbe. 
Photographs. - yift^a, 75 

Piazza S. Marco. 
BRoyzES^—Michde^ Piazza 8. 

Marco. 
Si LKH. — Trftpetmi^ Cam po H, 

Moise. 
Lack. — Jcsuruin^ Ponte Gun on- 
ica, S9, t^lifipo ami Giaconio. 
Ma Rm^ES. — BiiindeU t , Cam po 

S. Vio. 
Bookseller. — Ottfjanla (for- 
merly Milnstfr), at the W. 

entrance to thy Piazwi S. 

Marco. 
Rbading Rooflis in t]ie Library 
at S. Marco, open to the 
public rlaily, 9 to 4. Clwed 
on Sun. ami ftustivalM, 

1 Objects are hivaiialily over-prieed, 
ivxid tlie trttvcllcir »hoiald'it3st!it \i\mn ti 
Utile diwoimt }>efore piirehasiniif. 



Theatres. — Tlic Teatro ddla 
Fenict'^ is the largest in Venice, 
and is capable of acconimodatini? 
iiOOO persons J bnt it is only used 
on special occaMioim. The T. 
Rossini, T, fioldoni, and T. Mali- 
biTin are open throughout tlie 
year. 

Principal Objects of Interest. 
— SL Murk' A, Vmnpanile^ Dofft'fs 
Palace J Academy/ of Fine Arts^ 
Churches : — FraiH, Scuola di S, 
Rtyco}, S> irimyanni e Paolo, S, 
Mari4^ delta Salute , X Zaccarin, 
Madonna ddl' OrtOf S, Giorf/io de^H 
Scliiavomf K Gitjrgto Maggmrr, 
Jterientore. Palu,:^} Emo Treves, 
Pal, V&ndramint Mu-mj Cioico. 
Correr, Arseitalj Oiardini^ Pubbtici, 
Lido. 

Plan of Vlfltt.— Two or three 
days will Hulhce for a hasty visit to 
the alxjve - mentionttl objects of 
interest. In a week nearly every- 
thing nsnally regarded as worth 
seeing may be visited, but the art 
student will Bud a whole riiontb 
tor* i^hort a tjm«. 

QuidCflv— If !i gondola is t^kcu, 
no guide is required ; the gondolier 
act.s as such, and is generally as 
well informeil as the ordinary 
guide. A licensed guide, for miy 
number of p>Rr»ontf, coeta 2 fr. the 
first hour, and 50 v. for each hour 
afterwards, 

Tlie three chief things to be s-t^e.u 
in Venice arc St. Mark's ChttrrJi, 
the Doge' a Palace, and the .1 radem^, 
or Picture Gallery. St. Markka h 
open all day, while the Ducal 
Palace and the Acadeuiy close at 
3 p.m. The churches are alwavj* 
shut at noon or earlier, aud should 
therefore be visited in the moving. 

A ndlitary or m^mioiiml band 
plays in the Piazza nearly every 
afternoon nr evening, and concerto 
are given by a company of sin^cri* 
on the Grand Canal, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the prineipal hotels, 
everj" evening in the season from 
8 to 10.30. 

Venice i** built upxin a cluMftv gC 
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name, on the N.W. fringe of the 
Adriatic Sea. The lagoon is 
banked ofif firom the Adriatic by a 
long narrow sandbank, extending 
S.W. from the mouth of the Piave 
to that of the Adige, and divided 
into a number of islands by narrow 
sea passages, six in number. For- 
merly the chief of these entrances 
into the lagoon was the Porto di 
IMoy through which all the great 
merchantmen of the Republic passed 
direct into the city, and which 
is still frequented by small vessels 
and by the Trieste steamers. The 
Porto di McUamoccOf between the 
island of the same name on the 
south, and that of Lido on the 
north, is now the deepest channel 
into the lagoon. Inside of this 
sandbank, and between it and the 
mainland, which is from 3 to 5 
miles distant, is the lagoon — a sheet 
of shallow water navigable for 
vessels of very light draught, ex- 
cept where channels have been 
formed naturally by rivers, and 
artificially maintained. In some 
parts of this marshy, sea-covered 
plain, islets have — by the action of 
currents and otherwise — become 
consolidated into ground firm 
enough to be built upon, and fruit- 
ful enough to be cultivated ; and 
in the midst of a crowded cluster of 
such islets, amounting in number to 
between 70 and 80, the city of 
Venice is built. 

The chief of the islands is called 
Isola de Rialto (Island of the Deep 
Stream). The islands, in many 
places only shoals, afford no good 
foundations for buildings ; and the 
city, for the most part, is built 
upon artificial foundations of wooden 
piles or stone. 

The Canalazzo, or Grand Canal- 
its tortuous course through the city 
being in the form of the letter S — 
divides the city into two almost 
equal parts, if the projection east of 
the Arsenal and its canal were 
eliminated, and is the main 
thoroughfare for traffic or pleasure. 
But the city is subdivided by 146 
smaller canals (rii). These are the 



water streets of Venice, by means 
of which passengers can be con- 
veyed to any quarter, for here the 
canal is the street, and the gondola 
is the cab or carriage. Access can 
also be had to all parts of the town 
by land — across the canals by 
bridges, and along their banks by 
narrow passages {colli). There are 
in all 380 public bridges, and of 
these, three cross the Grand Canal 
— the RialtOf a stone structure, and 
the most famous ; and two iron 
bridges. 

The Flocks of Pigeons which are 
seen everywhere in Venice are fed 
in the Piazza at 2 o'clock every 
afternoon at tlie expense of the 
city, and all day long by children 
and visitors with Indian com 
{granturco)f sold for that purpose 
in many shops close by. 

History.— The ancient republic 
of Venice was founded when the 
Visi-Goths and Huns under Attila, 
in 452, and the Longobards, in 568, 
invaded the Roman Empire, and 
particularly the upper part of Italy, 
which, even in the time of the 
Romans, was called Venetia. Many 
of the ancient inliabitants of this 
district retired to tlie islands in the 
lagoons of the Adriatic, especially 
that of Rialto, where they founded a 
small democratic republic, governed 
by ten tribunes. In 697 tliey 
elected their first doge (dux), Paolo 
Anafesto. To the doge was en- 
trusted the executive power ; the 
people retained the legislative 
power in their own hands ; the 
juridical authority was reposed in 
the tribunes and nobility. The 
first seat of the Government was 
Traclea. It was afterwards removed 
to Malamocco, and in 737 to Rialto, 
where a populous city quickly rose 
out of the sea, and became the far- 
famed Venice. Great commercial 
privileges were granted to the young 
republic by Rome and Constan- 
tinople ; and her wealthy sons, no 
longer satisfied with the possession 
of tlie islands of the lagoons, ex- 
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tBtitkd tli«ir coDqueats into Italy 
and DaliTiiitia. In the wars witli 
the Aralwj iti the Ptli cent, tlie 
Venetians Viecanie expert sftilors. 
In 997 the ports of Daliimtia placed 
tliflinselves under tbe protectinu of 
Vtiiiiee. Tlio wealth and power of 
the republic incireas&d during the 
Cruaa/leSt and Venice became the 
richest and moat powerful city of 
Lorn hardy. Bnt the aristocracy 
bad be^n to encroach upon the 
rights of the peopk, and tne doge 
to extend hiH iwiwer; and eeveral 
revolts took place. 

Jn 3172 the Doge Vitali Midiieli 
was nssaAsinated, and the constitu- 
tion ruodified ; the arbitrary power 
ol' the iloge waK oow limited, and 
the supreme authority given to a 
nuincronii assembly «f Venetian 
nobleg. The eoniinercial {Ktwer of 
the republic reached its greatest 
height under the Doge Enrico 
BaiidoloT wfio, in the crnsade of 
1204^ undertaken by the VeuetiRUK 
juid French^ conquered CouHfjin- 
tinople at the head of the Venetian 
fleet, and secured the poaseasiou of 
Candia, and several islands of the 
Archipelago and the Ionian Sea. 
After the re-eptabliflhnient of the 
Byzantine Empire in 1261, the 
commercial road to ludia was 
transferred from Constantinoplo 
to Alexandria, and the Genoetie 

fdiied great advantages over the 
enetian.^. Still more important in 
its consequence* was the decisive 
resolution hy whieti the Doge 
Gradenigo» in 121*7, consolidated au 
hereditary aristocracy^ admittlYig 
cmlya (ixed number of noble families 
to a share in the government. It 
was at thi8 period t&at the horrible 
count U of *'The Ten,'* tVH it was 
called, wa3 e.Htablished. In Apite, 
however, of the abuses an^l tjTaunie^ 
of a haughty and all-jxiwerful aris- 
tocracy, the fKtssesaiom* of Vetiiee 
on the Gontineut were grwlually 
eularged, and her rival, iienoa, yvm 
humbled, after a struggle of 130 
years for the supremacy in Lom- 
bardy. V'icenisa, Verona, BasHano, 
Feltre, IMluTio, and Prtdtin in HOJ, 



FriuH in 1421, Brescia, BergEimo^ 
and Cremona hi 1428, and the islands 
of Zaiite and Cfij^halonia in 1183, 
were incorporated with the Vene- 
tian territory ; and m 1189, after 
the death of James, the last king of 
Cyprus, his wife, Catarina Cornaro, 
a Venetiau lady, ceded that island 
to the republic. 

The power of Venice then reached 
its zenith ; henceforward it began 
to di'cline. Thtj Portuguese, in 
1498, discovered the way by sea to 
the East Indieif, and the Venetians 
lost their conuiieroe wsth that coun- 
try bv Alexandria, The Ogmanli^ 
who had become masters of Con- 
stantinople, grailually wrested from 
the Venetians all their jKissessiodis 
ill the Arehifwlago and in the 
Morea, and al^o Albania and Negro- 
ponte ; and though the danger 
which threatened the republic upon 
the formation of the league of 
Canibrai, in 1608^ was averted by 
skilful negotiations, its power had 
been greatly crippled by that 
war. l*he Osmanli took Cvi>rus 
in 1571, and Caudia in 1669. ' The 
Morea w:is reconqueretl in 1687, 
hot was again given up at the peace 
of Passaj'owit!; in 1713. The Corfu 
republic, however, was preserved, 
together with Dalmatiiu 

From this period Venice ceased 
to take any part in the great atfairs 
of Europe. By the peace of Campo 
Forndo, the vrhole temtory on one 
f<ido of the Adige, with Dalmatia 
and Cattfiro, was given to Aiintria ; 
that ou the other Hide was incor- 
porated with the Cisalpine Kepublic, 
which, in 1805, under the direction 
of Napoleon, annexed Austrian 
Venice and Dahnatia. Tlic Ionian 
Islands, Hceured by the English 
tieet, remained outside this mush- 
room confederacy. In 1814 Venice 
and its territories were joined to 
the Lombard- Venetiau kingdom, 
jmrt of the Austrian Empire, of 
which they continued to form a 
part untD 1866^ when, in conse- 
quence of the misfortunes of Austria 
in her war with Prussia, tlie city 
nnd provint'f \s*tt© w%Ttv'Xv,^*'-t«»*SL Sf\ 
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Italy, aud incorporated in tliat 
kingdom. 

The Piazza or Square of St. 
Mark is the great centre of busi- 
ness and amusement, and the 
locality most frequently visited by 
travellers in Venice. It presents a 
particularly animated appearance 
m the evening. It is 576 ft. in 
length, 269 ft. in width on the E. 
side, and 185 ft on the W. The 
E. side is occupied by the Cathedral 
of St, Mwrk and the Piaazettay a 
small piazza which extends to the 
Lagune. 

On the N. side are the Procuratie 
Vecchie (1496-1517), and on the S. 
of the Piazza the Procuratie Nuove 
(1582). These buildings are so 
called because they were the re- 
sidences of the nine Procurators of 
St. Mark's, who ranked next to the 
Doge, took charge of the treasures 
of the church, and administered 
the money left for the poor of the 
city, The Procuratie Nuove now 
form part of the Royal Palace ; 
open to visitors on Thurs. 12 to 3 
(Fee to the custodian). Included 
within the Palace on the E. side is 
the Old Library, a fine building by 
SansovinOf adorned with paintings 
by Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and 
others. The handsome front faces 
the Piazzetta (see below). 

The three great flagstaflfs in front 
of St. Mark's Church bore the 
banners of Venice, with its de- 
l>endencies, Dalmatia and Cyprus. 
Their bronze sockets were made by 
Alessaiidro Leopardi in 1505. The 
Campanile, 322 ft. high, is as- 
cended by an inclined plane of easy 
gradient, and from its summit a 
splendid view is obtained of city, 
sea, and mountains (Entrance, 15 c. 
View best at sunset^. It was com- 
menced in the 9th cent., recon- 
structed in 1329, and received 
further embellishment in 1417, and 
again in 1517. The bronze doors 
of the vestibule, or Loggetta, are 
worthy of inspection. This cham- 
Ijer was formerly the waiting-room 
of the Procurators, who, during the 



sessions of the Great Council, com- 
manded the guards. It is now used 
for auctions and lottery drawings. 

To the left of the W. front is the 
Torre dell' Orologlo, with a large 
clock, and two bronze figures whicb 
strike the hours upon the bell. 
One of the curious sights of Venice 
is the flocking of the Pigeons to the 
Piazza to be fed, when the hour of 
two is struck by the figures upon 
this tower. 

Every part of Venice is accessible 
on foot, the numerous bridges, 
nearly 400, affording means of 
communication. The streets are 
narrow, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, uninteresting. The prin- 
cipal street is the MerceHa, which 
leads from the Piazza under the 
Clock Tower to the Bialto, and is 
always crowded. It has rows of 
shops on each side, many of which 
are very attractive, and goods are 
sold here at prices much below 
those demanded in the shops on the 
Piazza. 

In the Piazzetta, close to the 
landing-place, are two lofty red 
granite columns, which have stood 
for many centuries trophies of 
Venetian conquest, having been 
brought from the East by Domenico 
Michieli in 1125. The following 
anecdote is related of their erection, 
which took place some years after 
on the spot they now occupy. The 
architect, being promised any re- 
ward for rearing these pillars, de- 
manded that games of chance, 
which had been prohibited in 
Venice, might be played between 
them. The Senate was bound to 
comply with his request ; but, to 
counteract in some measure the 
effect of the permission, they 
appointed that all public executions 
should take place on this spot, 
which thus was rendered a place of 
abhorrence. One of these columns 
is surmounted by the winged lion 
of St. Mark, and the other by St. 
Theodore, his predecessor as patron 
of the city. 

E. of the Piazzetta extends the 
broad quay called the Riva degli 
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Schiavfmi^ Froiu the first brUl^^e 
beyond the Irqut of the Dogo's 
Pahice ia giiincd the best view of 
the famous Bridg k of Sighs. Look- 
ing east, the trmrduii Pvbhlici are 
seen projecting, and Iwyond them 
the Lido, a narrow ifilatirl which 
tmta off the view of the Adriatic in 
that direction. 

3. Marco.— The first churdi on 
the present site was commenced in 
830, and rebuilt in 97t\ after hav- 
ing been burned down, in the 
nth and following cent- it was 
reconstructed in the Bymntine 
style. Gothic additions were made 
in the 15th ceijt.^ and the general 
effect is that of an oriental build - 
incwitb noilhern featni'es* 

Tliis singular church stands as a 
monument of the ancient magnifi- 
cence of VeniL^e ; no Mpot within 
htr limit recalls so forcibly the 
time of her greatness. It wJUi 
erected In honour of St, I^tark the 
Evangelist, and aa a depository ol' 
hia lx>nes, wbiuh were among the 
treaaurea brought from the &i.st. 
Previous to 1807 it ranked only tis 
a chapel of the doges ; since then 
it haa been the cathedral church of 
Venice, 

Tlie archit«ctnre of the fa<;ade is 
of the most mixed and 'extra- 
prdinary kind ; true to no style, bo 
ifder, nor even to ono countiy, it 
^6, as Forayth says, '* neither Greek, 
^or Gothicy nor Ba^Uical, nor Sara- 
cenic, but a fortuitous jumble of 
all." The roof is covered with 
.small cin>olaH like mosques, and 
Toyrn of arches are piled one al>ovc 
anotlier, without use, an^i ci.Ttainly 
without beauty. Xevcrthelc,s.'<, the 
whole presenta siich magniticence, 
and recalls so uumy thoughtH oC 
past grandeur, that even the critic, 
whose knowledge may give him a 
right tcj severity in judgment^ 
fau>5t .stand in wouder and even 
admiration before Uie Church of 
St. iMark. 

The four bronze horses which 
stuml outside the portico are as 
celebrated for their julventure,** as 
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fnr their beauty. They are i*up- 
posed to bii the work of Lynippus, 
a Corinthian artist ; and are said to 
have been presented to Nero, who 
caused them to be hamefiSEd to the 
Chariot of the Sun, which sur- 
iiiouuted hiii trinm|»hal arch in 
Rome. Trajan seems to have used 
them in a similar way. They were 
removed by Constantine to big new 
cjapital, and brought back from 
Constantinople liv the Doge Dan- 
doki in 1204, When Venice was 
taken by Bonaparte in 1797, theae 
horses were aruong the many works 
of art which were conveyed to 
Paris ; but at the peace of 1814 
they were claimed by Austria ^ and 
restored to Venice by the Em- 
peror Fraucia. They were the 
.snbject of the famous threat uttered 
by Paganino Doria, the Genoese 
admirals, who, when sued to grant 
peace to tbe exhausted Venetians, 
extjlaimed, '' Peace ! yen, wlicn I 
bave put a bit in the mouth of St. 
Mark s steeds I " 

The mosaics on tho facade are 
btist seen froTu between the tiag- 
."^taffs. Over the principal entrance 
19 the Last Judgment (18:^6). On 
the rt., the embarkation of the 
Ixjdy of St. Mark at Alexandria, 
and its landing at Venice (ItJth 
cent,)* On the extreme left, tlic 
ChurL'h as it appjeared in the 13th 
cent. {V2m). 

Entering the veRtiljule, a loxenge 
oi' red marble, inserted in the 
flnrir, marks the spot rcndercrl 
TaMious by the interview between 
Frederick Barlxirossa ami Pope 
Alexander ill on the 23rd of July 
1177,1 at w^hich a reconcihation took 
plara lieiween them. It is stated 
by souic writers that Frederick 
prostrated himsulf beJore the Pope, 
who placed bLs foot upon bin neck. 

Over the inner central door is a 
Mosaic of 8t. I^Iark, after a design 
1>y Titian (1545) \ beneath it, Ma- 
donna and Apostles (13th cent.). 
On the cupola^ by the S. door, tlie 
Creation ; ou the walk, Cain and 
Abel (about 1210). Then folloM% 
on tlje walU vli\\1 i:t5\Y\u^^ *A SXv* 
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atrium towards the N., the histories 
of Noah, Abraham, and Joseph — 
the latter continued along the N. 
side. Near the door into the N. 
transept, histo^ of Moses. 

Intbbiob. — The ceiling is Almost 
entirely composed of mosaic, the 
ground of which, being gold, gives 
an inconceivable splendour to the 
edifice. 

The church is 258 ft. long, and 
168 ft. wide. Above the central 
door is a mosaic of Christ, Mary, 
and St. Mark. In the three domes 
of the nave are represented God 
with David, Solomon and the Pro- 
phets, the Ascension, the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and the Holy 
Trinity. The mosaic pavement has 
been partly restored, and the bright- 
ness of its colour adds to the 
brilliancy of the whole interior. At 
the entrance to the Chancel are 
two pulpits. On the screen are 
fourteen marble statues — St. Mark, 
Mary, and the Twelve Apostles. 
In the left transept are two fine 
bronze candelabra of the 14th cent. 
Above, on the left, mosaic repre- 
senting the Genealogy of Mary. 
Next to it, Byzantine mosaics. In 
the rt. transept are also two bronze 
candelabra of the 15th cent. On 
the parapet on each side of the 
choir are reliefs representing scenes 
in the life of St. Mark ; on the 
parapet of the stalls the four 
Evangelists, and four Fathers of the 
Church, in bronze. The high altar 
is covered by a canopy of verde 
antico on four marble columns. 
Underneath the altar are the relics 
of St. Mark. The Pala d'Oro, 
wrought on plates of gold in 
enamel-work with jewels, forms the 
altar-piece. It is covered except on 
high festivals, but may be seen 
daily from 12 to 2 for a fee of 25 c. 
(tickets at an office on the left of 
the choir). Behind the high altar 
is a second altar with four spiral 
alabaster columns ; the two semi- 
transparent ones in the middle are 
sa/d to have come from the Temple 
of Solomon. In the left transept ia 
the Cappblla Di S. JsiDORO, with 



the tomb of the saint and some 
interesting mosaics. The Sacristt 
contains beautiful mosaics in the 
vaulting, and inlaid cabinets of 
the 14th cent. The Cappblla di 
S. Clements, to the rt. of the 
high altar, has a relief repre- 
senting SS. Nicolas, James, and 
Andrew, and the Doge Gritti. 
The Baptistery, in the rt. aisle 
close to the entrance, has a bronze 
font of the 14th cent. ; above 
it is St. John the Baptist. The 
mosaics represent the Baptism in 
the Jordan, and the Life of St. 
John the Baptist. A huge stone of 
granite is said to have been brought 
from Mount Tabor. From the 
baptistery we enter the Cappblla 
Zeno, which contains the bronze 
recumbent effigy of Card. Giani- 
battista Zeno, on a handsome 
sarcophagus. The monument was 
designed by the Lombardi; the 
figures below are by Aless. Leo- 
pardi. 

The Treasury (open daily, 12 to 
2, fee 25 c.) contains candelabra by 
Benvenuto Cellini, a crystal vase 
with Blood of the Saviour, a frag- 
ment of the True Cross, a piece of 
the skull of St. John, and other 
curious objects. The Crypts (the 
oldest imrt of the edifice) are only 
shown on St. Mark's Day. The 
gallery (30 c.) should certainly be 
ascended for a nearer inspection of 
the mosaics. 

Outside the church, on the N. 
side, is the tomb of Daniele Manin, 
President of the Republic of Venice 
in 1848 — a marble sarcophagus 
borne by lions. 

The Palazzo Ducale (Palace op 
the Doges) was originally founded 
in 800. It has, since that date, 
been five times destroyed, and as 
often rebuilt in a style of greater 
magnificence. [Adm. daily, 9 to 3. 
Tickets, 1.20, including the Prisons. 
Short description in English, 50 c] 
The W. side, facing the Piazzetta, 
is 246 it. in leii^Vv, the S. side 
234 ft. TYifc -^teaewt e^x^ce^, -wVv^t^ 
is in the "Nlooxifth GrqIOoar. ^X.-^X-t, 
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dates from the 15th cent (1424-42). 
On the W. and S. aides tlie iiftlace 
is ftanke<l by two colonnBdea of 
107 (loluiuUH, cue above the other. 
The Tnouldiiigs of the upper eoloti-' 
node are exceedingly rich. From 
1 JL\tween the two red marble columns 
in this colonnade (the 9th and lOtli 
(romthe principal portal) sentences 
of death were read during the time 
of the Repuhlic, 

Entering the palace, we find our- 
selven in the spacious court around 
which the editice Lh built. In thti 
centre of the court are two cistern 
openings in bronze. Opposite tho 
Scula dfil fJiijatdi are stiUnes of 
Adam and Eve. Ascending the 
Giantji' Staircase^ -so called from 
the colossal statues of Mars and 
Keptune at the head, by Sansu- 
viHOf we eutt»r the palace. At the 
top of the steps the Doges were 
crowned. 

Beyond the ticket-oilice we turn 
fo the left and ascend the Scala 
D'Oao, formerly used ouly Ity those 
whose names were entered ia the 
G^olden Book as yi^hUi, From the 
aecond floor, we enter the Atbio 
QuADHATO, with a ceiling painted by 
ThiftttettUf representing the Doge 
Piiuii receiving the Swordof Juatice. 
The wallrt contain portraits of eight 
Henatora. We next enter the SaLa 

DELLK QUATTHO FORTE, the doors 

of which were designed by Palhdio. 
The i>ttintiug8 are, on the rt., 
Verona conquered by the Vene- 
tians^ bv '''. Voiiiarini ; the Doge 
A* Grimlni kneeling before Religion, 
by Titian. On the left, Arrival of 
Heur^' in (4 France at Venice, by 
^1. I iiU^nUiw ; Doge Griujani re- 
eeiving the Persian Anibas8a<lorf5, 
by (/. CcUiaHi son of Paolo Vero- 
nese. Next is the Saia dkl 
i^ENATO, Over the throne is the 
Descent from the Cross, by Tia- 
loreltfK On the wall are three 
taiutiugB by Palnia Gwi^n€, 0oge 
teenier before Venice, the Doge 
i^icogna io presence of the Saviour, 
Venice on the Lion ag'oinst Euro pa 
on tbvBiilL HwDogL^P. /jorcdano 
imploring the Virgin to md \'enice. 
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On the ceiling, Venice, Queen of 
tlie Adriatic, both by Tintoretto, 
Beyond is the Antechamber of the 
Chapel of the Dogejij containing 
nothing of interest. The Chapel 
has, over the altar, a Madonna, by 
^SatLityvino ; on the left of the altar, 
Pieta, by /-*. Jlcrrdime; a Landscape, 
by Paolo Veronese ; Madonna, oy 
ail unknown painter ; Chriat in 
I'tirgatory, i)y Previtali ; three 
pictures of Christ Teaching, by 
jBmti/azioj^ to the rt. of the door ; 
Crossing the Kod Se^, hyBmiifa^i-n. 
Ectnraing to the fcJala Del Senato, 
we enter the Sala del Collsgio. 
Over thti door, the Nuptials of St 
Catharine ; left of it, the Virgin in 
Glory, Adoration of thy Saviour, 
all three by Tititoretlo ; over the 
throne, Battle of Lepanto, Christ in 
Glory, both by Panh Vcw/tese ; 
opposite, Prayer of the Doge Gritti 
to the Virgin, by Tinti^i'dti} ; on 
the celling, Neptune and Mars, 
Faith, Veuetia with Juatiae and 
Ptftct, by Pnolo Veron^^e. Next 
h the Anti-Collegio. On tlie left, 
lliipe of Eiiropa, hy Faolt> V^rmiesti ; 
Jacob's Return, bv Bassano ; and 
four pictures by tiniorelto, Forge 
of Vulcau, Mercury with the Graces, 
Minerva driving back Mars, Ariadne 
and Bacclius. Tlie painting on the 
ceiling is Venice Enthroned, l>y 
Paoltj Veronese. The BklJi BEL 
CoKSiGLio DEI DiEGi has on the 
wall Pope Alex, ni receiving Doge 
Ziaid, l>y Balaam) ; opjxjsite, Peace 
of Bologua, by VecefU ; on the 
ceiling, Portrait of a Man and a 
Woman (ovals ), by Pado Venmese. 
Next i.H the Sala' della Bussola, 
liy the eutrance to which ia an 
opening in the wall, formerly de- 
coratea with a lion's mouth {Bocca 
tii Le^me), into which secret de- 
nunciations were thrown, Tliis 
was the antechamber of the three 
iiKiuisitors, Tlie two pictures, 
Taking of Brescia and Taking of 
Bergamo, are by AlUtii^, KiKiii^. Sjk 
the STJtlii7A B^l Iwt ^k^\., ^>Si>o^ 
aeiling, An^^X A.t\V\xv^ v**v5 ^^''^ 
Vices. A^y ^ v\\vv\ ^^l PtwiLo Y«tiro- 
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We now descend to the first floor, 
and enter the Sala del Maooiob 
CoNSiOLio, 165 ft. long bv 78 ft. 
broad and 47 ft. high. On the frieze 
are the portraits of 76 doges ; on the ' 
walls are 21 large pictures by Tin- 
toretto, Pcuillo Veronese, Bassano, 
and other noted painters. On the 
E. wall is a famous Paradise, by 
TintorettOy said to be the largest 
oil-painting in the world. Those 
on the walls, blackened, and in- 
jured by repainting, illustrate the 
history of Venice. Over the space 
where should have been the por- 
trait of Marino Faliero is the 
inscription, "Hie est locus Marini 
Falethri decapitati pro criminibus." 
(In the comer at the further end of 
the hall, to the left.) The ceiling 
pictures represent battles of the 
Venetians, by P(M)Io Veronese^ Tin- 
toretto, and PcUma Oiovane, The 
Fame of Venice, next the entrance, 
is by P(wlo Veronese. From this 
hall we enter the Sala dbllo Scbu- 
TINIO, occupying the remainder of 
fa9ade toward the Piazzetta. Here 
were elected the 41 nobles by whom 
the doge was afterwards chosen. 
The walls are covered with historical 
pictures ; on the entrance wall, 
the Last Judgment, by PcUma 
Oiovane. 

Returning through the large hall, 
oh the rt. is the Library of St. 
Mark, with a Reading-Room — both 
open to the public daily from 9-4, 
but special permission is required 
to see the MSS. and other valuable 
objects. 

The Archaeological Museum 

occupies the private apartments of 
the doges. A passage lined with 
sculptures of no interest leads to the 
Camera deoli Scarlatti, once the 
bedroom of the doges. The ceiling is 
beautifully carved and gilded with 
rich ornamentation on a blue ground. 
The Sala dello Scudo was the 
room where the doge's shield of 
arms was placed after his election. 
ITie famous Map of the World 
(Mappamondo), made hy Fra Maurn 



in 1457-59, is in this room. Another 
interesting map of the earth is 
mounted on a frame beside it, 
shaped like a heart, by ffaji 
Mekemet of Tunis (1559J. Opening 
out of the ScUa dei Filosojl is a 
staircase, facing which, upon the 
wall, is a colossal fresco of St. 
Christopher, by Titian — one of the 
finest works in the palace. 

In the Stanzb del Doge are 
some very beautiful sculptures. On 
the wall to the rt., in the first 
room, medallions and bronze 
reliefs ; the Invention of the Cross ; 
the Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin. On a stem by the 
window, the Urn from which balls 
were ejctracted at an Election of 
Senators. To the rt., a small 
bronze door with exquisite reliefs ; 
further on, two Fights, by VUtore 
Camelio. Venetian coins. The 
second room contains statuettes. 
On the rt. wall, Ganymede and the 
Eagle ; below, Leda and the Swan ; 
by the window, Cupid bending his 
bow. The handsome white marble 
chimney-piece is by Pietro Lorn- 
hardo. Beyond the third room is 
the Sala dei Bassirilievi, with 
beautiful boys in white marble 
relief on two triangular pedestals, 
said to have been studied oy Titian 
for the Putti of his Assumption. 

The Pozzi, or Prisons (entrance 
near the ticket-olfice), are dismal 
stone cells. 

The Church of the Pietii, on the 
Riva degli Schiavoui, has a magni- 
ficent painting of the Supper in the 
house of the Pharisee, by Moretto, 
in the gallery over the entrance. 
(20 c.) 

S. M. Formosa. — At the 1st 
altar on the rt., S. Barbara, with 
SS. Dominic, Sebastian, John 
Baptist, and Antony of Padua ; a 
tine work by Palma Vecchio, 
Above, a Pieta. In the Campo 
around the church are some fine 
old Gothic palaces, and on a bridge, 
SO yds. S.W., is a beautiful arch- 
way (Porta del Paradiso). 

The Church of SS. OiovaiULi e 
Paolo was erected between the 13th 
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Rtid 15tli cent. It is in the form 
of a Latin croas, aiid is 290 ft. long 
by, ll!5 It. broad. It contains a 
great niunbtir of tlie tomba of doges, 
and has been failed the West- 
ndaster AMniy of Venice. 

Beginning at tlie W. end, on the 
rt. la the tomb of the Dogfl P» 
Mocenigo, with 15 allegorical 
figureo. lu tlie rt, aiHk, a fine 
Madonna with Saints, by Bisstdn ; 
then the lotnb cjf Mare. Aiit. 
BragAdiiiOt who waa flayeil alive 
by the Turfe alter a valiant 
defence of Faniagosta in Cyprus. 
2nd altar, a pictnre by (Jar- 
^aceio ; tbeUj over the doors, the 
immense tombs of the Doges Sil- 
veatro and Bertuccio Valier, and of 
the wife of the former. In the rt. 
transept, tomb of Kieuoln Orsini ; 
ovor tilt? door, monument of Gen. 
Naldo, a standing (ignre. 9. 
Anton [no and other Saints, by 
Lor. Lotto ; Christ between SS. 
Andrew and Peter, by R. Mar- 
coni. Lst ehapelj left, tomb of 
P. Loredan. 2nd chap»l, left, 
monument of Marco Giustiniani. 
Apse, at the rt, of th^ high altar, 
Gothic tomb ol Doge Michele 
Moroaini (who reigned but fonr 
months). Tomb of Doge Leonardo 
Loredan, with a statue of the doge 
by Cavvpagna, Left, lomb of 
Doge Andreii Vendramin (the 
surronnding statuette.^ are very 
lieautiful). Tomb of Doge Marco 
Corner (14th cent. Gothic), Jn the 
chapel of th« Trinity, rt., t^mb 
of Pietro Comer, 3rd cliapelj 
left, monnmeiitof Arnlrea Moro«ini. 
4tb chapel, tomb of Jacopo C'avalli, 
a Venetian commander in the war 
with Chioggia ; tomb of Doge Criov. 
"■'"no*, beneath this, tomb of 
Ino Caballa. Left transept, 
Rttore Cappello receiving the staff 
of command frora SI, Helena ; over 
the door, tomb of Doge Antonio 
Venier. Hen.' Ir the door of tbe 
Chai>el of the Rosary, whic^ wiis 
ruined by the fire of 1867, when 
Titian's gre4it [naiutinL? of Ptter 
Martyr was ilestroyed. The remains 
of the iH-autiful marble reliefs are 



worth seeing. Tomb of AgneRe, 
ivife of Doge Antonio Venierj and 
their danght-er. Left aisle, over the 
door of the Sacristy, boNts of Titian 
and the tuo Palmaa ; tombs of the 
DogK Paaquale Malipiero, of Sena* 
tor Boujdo, Doge Micliele Steno, 
and Alvifie Treviaan. Monument 
to Pompeo Giustinianij, his tigure 
on horseliauk. Monument of Doge 
TommaMO Moetnlgo, a sarco[)hagn.s 
^ith recumbent figure ; monument 
of Doge Niecolu Marcello, in the 
Lombardi style. Altar of the 
Rosary. Here it* a eopy of Titian's 
St. Peter Martyr. Monument of 
Omzio B^lioni, with an eques- 
trian figure. Tlie last altar has 
a sttttne of 8t. Jerouit, by Akm, 
ViUoria ; monument of Doge Gio- 
vanni Mocenigo, by Tidlio Lorn- 
hardo. Close to the great door, 
Doge Liiigi Mouynigo, his wife, and 
the Doge Giovanni Btmlio, 

Aiijoining the W. front of the 
chiuTii is tlie bt?autifi3l fa^-afie of 
the ScuoLA i)i S. Mahco, by M, 
Lombardi. Tlie bniltUng is now 
the Town HoJipital, containing 
100 waixls aud 2000 beds, S.W. 
of the church rines the bronze 
equestrian Statdk of Babt0U)M- 
iMKO COLLEONT (14/6), oue of the 
flneiit pieces of ^culptnre in Italy, 
de.*.igned Ijy Verrocchio^ and cast 
by l^j*pardi, 

*S. Giorgio degll ScMavonl i.^ 
the old iScito/.a, or Guild, of the 
Sclaves from Dalmatia. Tlie whUh 
of the chapel ai-c decorated by 
Carpacciit (147.^-L^00) with liistoriBs 
of the Dalmatian saints, Gcoi^e, 
IViphonins, and Jerome. Over the 
altar. Virgin and Child, by Cd- 

ICJltt. 

The Cliurch of S. Maria della 
Salute, with a dome, is a con- 
spicuons object at the easteni 
extremity of the firand Canal. It 
was built by Lmfjhmn (1631-82) 
in commemoration of tlie plague of 
1630, ami in a fine stmcture, .nonie- 
what overladen with ornament. On 
thti rt-. are three \j^m\\u^» \>^ L^ica 
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Temple, Assumption, and Nativity 
of the Virgin. In the last chapel, 
left, Descent of the Holy Ghost, by 
TUvam, The columns supporting 
the vaulting of the choir are from a 
Roman temple at Pola, on the coast 
of Istria. In the outer Sacristy is a 
Piet& in relief ascribed to DervUme, 
Inner Sacristy, St. Mark and four 
Saints, by Titian^ one of his best 
works. St. Sebastian, by Mwrco 
Basaiti. SS. Roch, Sebastian, and 
Jerome, by Qirolamo da Treviso. 
Madonnas by pupils of Sasso/errato, 
Marriage in Gana, by TintorettOf 
25 ft long by 15 ft. high, considered 
one of me master's best works. 
Buskin says that ''it unites colour 
as rich as Titian's, with light and 
shade as forcible as Rembrandt's, 
and far more decisive." Other 
critics regard the insignificance of 
the principal figure as an artistic 
failing. 

S. Giorgio Ua^glore, reached b^ 
ferry from the Riva degU Schiavoni, 
is a cruciform church, with a dome, 
and was attached to a monastery of 
Benedictines. It dates from 1560. 
Over the front door is a portrait of 
Pope Pius VII ; to the rt., the 
monument of Lorenzo Venier ; over 
the 1st altar. Nativity, by Bassario ; 
3rd, Martjrrdom of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus ; 4th, Coronation of the 
Virgin, both by Tintoretto. In the 
Choir, Last Supper, and Rain of 
Manna, by Tintoretto, Angels in 
bronze by Pietro Busceli (1644); 
candelabra and figures of SS. 
Stephen and George by Roccatagli' 
ata (1598). On the nigh altar is a fine 
bronze ^oup, by G. Campagna, 
The Choir Stalls, beautifully carved 
in wood by Albert de Brule, a 
Flemish sculptor (1598), represent 
48 scenes in the life of St. Benedict. 
In the corridor, mausoleum of Doge 
Domenico Michieli, who placed the 
columns on the Piazzetta, by Long- 
hena (1637). An easy staircase 
leads to the summit of the Cam- 
panUe, from which may be had a 
oeautiful view of Venice, the 
I^afrunea, the Adriatic, and the 



mountains ; but, before a^ctndiag, 
enquiry should be made m to the 
door at the top being open or 
closed. 

On the adjoining island of Oiu- 
decctty to which a steamer runs, is 
the Church of the R«d«lltare 
(Redeemer), erected by PaUadio in . 
1576. In the chapels are many 
second-rate paintings by Venetian 
masters, and at the high altar two 
bronze figures by Campagna. The 
Sacristy contains three very beauti- 
ful pictures of the Virgin and 
Child, formerly attributed to 
Giovanni BeUini, but now con- 
sidered the production of Alvi9t 
VivaHni and of Bellini's two pupils 
Bissolo and Pasqualino. 

The church was built as a votive 
offering on the cessation of the great 
plague that decimated the city in 
1575. The Republic decreed that 
the third Sunday in July should be 
observed as the annual Festa del 
RederUore, when bridges of boats are 
built across the canals, and a species 
of regatta is held in commemoration 
of the day. 

The Church of S. K. &Bi 
Hiracoli, built by members of the 
Lmnhardi family (1484-1489), and 
recently restored at great expense, 
is one of the finest Renaissance 
buildings in Italy. It has a raised 
choir, and is covered with tasteful 
ornamentation in white marble. 
The beautiful ceiling was painted 
by Girolanio da Treviso, On the 
choir screen are statuettes by 
TtUlio Lombardo and Gir. Cam- 
pagna, and in the Sacristy a relief 
of the Virgin and Child, by Dona- 
tello. The church was formerly 
attached to a Franciscan nunnery of 
S. Chiara. 

The over-decorated Church of the 
Oesuiti has a celebrated painting of 
St. Laurence by Titian (Ist altar 
left), and the tomb of the I>age 
Pasquale Cicogna (1589-1595), the 
builder of the Rialto Bridge. 
Opposite \ft ^^Xi^ C^^-^^Ua. Zen, 

of the same v\o?,fe\$^ Palwxi. (Jiwwwve, 
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111 tliu Ohurcb of 8. CatariiLa 
13 i\ Iteiiutifiil Virgin iiinl Cliild, 
witli the palron ti«iut, liy Piwlo 
Veronese, 

The Madonna d«ir Orto, ho 
(lallerl bec!au.He a Imat of the Ma- 
donitn was found ii^ a garden, oe 
the aite of wliich tbe church stands, 
is a large Gothic biiikling full of 
aiimirablo pictttres» At the 1st 
ftltar to the tt is St. John the 
Baptist, with SS. Mark, Peter, Paul, 
JUKI Jerome, by Cmn da VimejjH- 
uno. In the chupel to the rt. of 
the high altar is the gravti of 
Tintoretto, who lived uetir ttie 
chnrth. In the tipae are th« 
Worship of the Golden Calf, tiiid 
the Lait Judgment, by Thittfi'ettiK 
Jo the 2nd chapel on the left ia 
the Pie!*entiitioii of the Virgin, by 

The Clmrcli Of tlae Servitea, now 
111 ruins, \n famous as liaviug been 
the home for 58 years of Ft'u 
J^ciolo Sarpi, whose monument, 
decreed in 1623, erected in 1892, 
stands in tlie Uumpn ^Sitnfa FmtMi. 
Close by u the bridge on whiidi 
he was stabl>ed, in lti07, by 
the orders of Pope Paul v. See 
Rev. Dr. Robertaon's ** Fra I'uoIg 
i^arpif Tlie Greatest of the Vene- 
tians," 

Near the Ciuupo B. Fosca Im the 
PAl&no OloTanelM, which contain r 
a sfttall but choice collection of 
pictures, inchtding^ a beautiful land- 
SM^ape with igures, by (Horghue 
(special i^ermiJision required). lu 
the neigh Ixnirhood is tht^ Chitreh of 
3. MarHfiUiano, with a Hue painting 
of Tobias and tlv+j Archangel, by 
Titmn (1st alt^ir left). 

The Frarl, so i a lied becauifs it 
waa built (12.'50-13M) for the 
FrflUciBcan friars, in a large autl 
interesting church in the Italian 
(rothic Htyle, containing many 
sepulchral monuments and pic* 
turea. 

RioHT AI8LR, — Monument of 

Titian (1477-1576), erected b^ the 

Emperor Ferdinand ij, mth a sitting 

statue of the ftaiotei-f an<i figures of 

SvuJptnre, Architecture, Painting, 



ripil Wood-Carviupf. Ou the walls 
jLre reliefs of the three most cele- 
brated pictures of Titian^ the 
AHHuinption, St. Peter Martyr, and 
Martyrdom of 8t» Lawrenee. 2nd 
ultar. Presentation of the Virgiut by 
JSalmatL Mounniont of Almerieo 
d^Kiite, a general of the republii:. 
3rd altar, St, Jerouie, by Vtttoriaj 
said to represent Titian in his 98th 
year. 

Right Tranbkpt.— Sarcophagus 
of Jaeo|)0 Mareello ■ altar-piece by 
BarL I iwirini. Over the door of 
the sacristy, monument of Benedetto 
PeNaro. fn the I^acribty, Vii*gin 
jiad Child, with four saint,-* and 
two angels, by t^lov, Hellitii. lu 
tlie diurcli, to the left of the 
entrance to the ftacristy, monument 
of Paolo Savelli. 

Cboeb Chafei^. — ^2nd, on the rt., 
Mominient of Duccio degli Albert!. 
Choir: Toudj of the Doge Franc. 
Foscari (14f)7X and of the Doge 
Niecolo Tron (1473), both by 
Antonm Rhzf), On the left : Virgin 
and Child, with eight Baints, by 
Pordemme; montiuient of Melch. 
Trevisano, by UetHoite, with St 
John the Baptint in wood, by 
DonaieUo. 3rd, St. Ambrose eu 
throued Ijetween eight SaiutE, hy 
Vivariiii and Marco BasaUi. 

Left TbanseI'T.— St. Mark be- 
tween Suint-s (1474), by Bart 
VivariuL 

Left Aisle. — Baptistery; marble 
altar, with St. Peter and four Sainta 
(Iftth cent.) ; over the font» a statue 
of St. John the Baptist, by Sanw- 
vhtn. Further on, Madonna, with 
5aint.& and members of tht? Pesaro 
faniily, a verj^ celebrated altar- 
piece by Titian^ ]>ainted for Jacopo 
Pesaro. the bishop-admiral. M outl- 
ine nt of the Doge Giov. Pesaro^ 
huge and tn^teless, with unpkasing 
figurefi of negroe.H, by Ifongkemt, 
Monument of Canova, erected in 
1827 by xni)>ilii of the great aculp* 
tor. Near the W, {wrtal, sarco- 

?bagus of P\«ittQ ^x\xBx^o,\s>i A, 
ieojDctrdi. 
In the CKOm, ^\v\eV «v\cx«fcR>cvft* 
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stalls by Marco da Vicenza, Fine 
carvings in low relief upon the 
white marble screen. In the ad- 
jacent convent are deposited the 
Archives of Venice, dating from 
the year 883. 

Just behind the lofty Gothic 
apse of the Prari are the church 
and ScuoLA Di S. Rocco. The 
former contains several fine pictures 
by Tintoretto, The latter, besides 
the council rooms of the brother- 
hood, and a remarkable staircase, 
has still more noted pictures. On 
the stairs. Annunciation by Titian. 
The ceilings and walls of both floors 
are adorned with pictures by Tin^ 
toretto. On the upper floor, in a 
small room on the left, is the 
Crucifixion, Tintoretto's master- 
piece. In an adjoining room is 
an Ecce Homo (early work) by 
Titian, 

S. of the Scuola, beyond the 
Campo S. Margherita, is the Church 
of S. M. del Carmine, with good 
paintings by Cima da Conegliano 
and Lor, Lotto, Further S. is S. 
Sebastiano, the burial-place of 
Paolo Veronese, and a perfect 
museum of his paintings. 

Palaces.— The most interesting 
of the palaces are on the Grand 
Canal, and they may be seen in the 
course of a gondola tour from the 
Piazzetta to the railway station. 

The first on the rt. is the Palazzo 
Oiustiniani, now the Hotel Europa ; 
next, rt., Pal, Evw-Treves (in one 
of the apartments is Canova's 
colossal group of Hectcg: and Ajax). 
Opposite is the Dogana di Mare, or 
Custom-house, with a gilded ball 
surmounted by a figure of For- 
tuna ; next is the Seminario Patri- 
arcale, with a small collection of 

f)ictures and statuary. Further on, 
eft, the Church of S, Maria della 
SalvU', rt.. Pal. Tiepolo, now 
the Hotel Britannia ; Pal, . Con- 
tarinij Pal. Contabini - Fasan, 
recently restored (often shown as 
tAe house of Desdemona), with 
heautifnlly sculptuTed balconies. 
Next to it, Pal. Ferro, now the 



Grand Hotel. Opposite is a beauti- 
ful Gothic door, leading into the 
Ahbaaia di S, Oregorio^ of which 
Kuskin says that it possesses. the 
loveliest cortiU in Venice. Behind 
it is the old 14th cent Church of 
San Oregorio, now used as a wine 
store. On the same side. Pal, 
Dario ; Pal, Venier, only the 
^ound floor completed: rt., Pal. 
Fini'Wimpffen, also part of the 
Grand Hotel. Pal. Corner della 
Ca* Grande, by Sansovino (1532), 
now the Pr^ettura; left, Pal. 
Da Mvla (pointed style), Pal. 
Zichy - Esterhazy, Pal, Maneeni- 
Angarani ; rt., Pal, BarbarOy Pal. 
Cavalliy in the pointed style, 15th 
cent., the property of Baron Fran> 
chetti. We now reach the Ibon 
Bridge. On the left, near the 
end of the Bridge, is the Aoca- 
demia di Belle Arti; next, 
left, Palazzi Contarini Deoli 
ScRiGNi, two buildings of the 
16th and 15th cent. ; opposite, 
rt.. Pal, GiTistiniani'Lolin, 17 th 
cent., now belonging to the Duchess 
of Parma ; left. Pal, ddC Ambas- 
ciatore, formerly the German 
Embassy ; next, left. Pal. Rez- 
zoNico, 18th cent. Robert Brown- 
ing died here in 1889, and the 
house is still the residence of his 
son. Opposite, rt., Pal, Malipiero, 
and Pal, Grassi, 18th cent., belong- 
ing to the Austrian Baron Sina ; 
left, two Gothic Pal, Giustiniani, 
and then, on the same side, the 
Pal. Foscari, a noble edificei 
(1437). The Foscari and the two 
adjoining palaces form a con- 
spicuous group at the end of the 
first reach of the canal. Next, left, 
Pal. Balbi, by Alessand/ro Vit- 
toria. Opposite, rt., Pal, Moro 
Lin, 16th cent. This palace 
belonged at first to the family of 
Lin, on whose extinction it passed 
to that of Moro. The Doge Cristo- 
foro Moro is said to have been the 
original Othello. Next, rt., the 
three Pal. Mocenigo ; in the cen- 
tral one Lord Byron resided in 
IBIS; t\ie tra^?tlfe"&\. <iQti\aJ«i& ^ 
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FttL G^fwiam, PaL Persico, PaL 
TupftftK 16tb ceot. In a Uotbic 
house Ijelnud the PaL Persko, 
G-oldoni, the great writer of ttaliaii 
ooiiiedies, was bom in 1707. Further 
on is the Pal, Pisani, a splendid 
buihiing of the 14th cent. In this 
palace was iornierly the " Fantily 
of Darius,'* by Panlo Veronese t 
which was purchased by the British 
National Gallery for £13,500. 
Rt., Pat Coularini (1546), with 
ijhielils and torches in the form of 
trophies in thu int^jrvals of the 
windows of the first floor. Left, 
pffL B(irhiirii/(> fHlu Tenrtzza^ 
once the residence of IMtiau* At 
the comer of si side oanal is the 
G^ OappeOo, tlte rei^iJence of tb(5 
hitt^ Sir Hi iiry Layard (1894), who 
formed Ueie* a finiall but choice 
Collection of Paintings. Among 
them is a very remarkable [xnlirait 
of the Sultan Mohammed n, by 
GtiitUe BeUlni. Pal. Grimani ; 
PaL Benmrditf a One building of 
the Ifjth c«iiL Kt., Pal. Cornkr 
Spinelli, a beautiful KeuaL*^sauee 
bnihllng of 15CX), M'itli exquisitely 
ilecorated balconies. Rt., PaL 
Cm>crUini ; left, PaL Tiepoh 
(Renaisaance i*tyle). Rt.^ Pal. 
GHtMANi, 16th ceut., a iiobk 
Imihting, by ,Siintmichelt\ now^ the 
Court of Appeal ; PaL Farsetti 
(once lktndfHo\,iio\H the Munidpio^ 
partly of the 12th cent., the front 
moderiiised und very ric]}. Pal. 
LOREDAN, of the 12th cent., 
covered with the richest Kcnlpture, 
Mr, Ruskin nays that **this palace 
is the most beautiful io the whole 
extent of tlie Gram I Canal." Here, 
in the Ifith eeut.^ lived .lames 
LuKignan, king of Cy|«rus, whose 
wife Catarina Comaro owned it. 
It now comprises various uiiiinteipal 
officers. PaJ. DatuMoj a Gothic 
buikliug with a cafe on the ground 
Jloor, remarkable only a^ the 
residence of the ^eat Doge Enrico 
Dandolop the conqueror of Oon- 
stantlnople, who, wht-n he took 
that citj^ was 97 years old. PaL 
Brmlk? ; PaL Manin, 16th cent., 
now the Natiouttl Bank, 'Phe last 




doge of Venice was a Manin, and 
lived in thii* jmhit'e. 

We have now reach eil the Bridge 
OF THE RLA.LTQ, until 1854 the 
oidy bridge over the Grand Canal. 
This part of the city is called the 
Rialto (RivoaUo)j and wan the 
centre of trade and business. 
Sliakespeare refers to this quarter 
when he makes Shylock say — 

*' Signor Antonio, miuiy a time and 
oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About mj monies." 



The bridge was buOt in 1588-91 
under the Doge Pa.s(juale Cicogna, 
It m of one sjjan 74 R. Its width 
lA 90 ft., and it ii covered with 
shops. On the rt,, uear the bridge, 
is the hah market ; on the left is the 
fniit and vegetable market. 

[Beside the Uiarktt is the Church 
of 8. Giacomo, now disused. It is 
the oldest church in Venice, dating 
from the fith cent., and on its 
gable ia the famous inscription, 
'"Around this temple let the 
merchant's laws be jnst and Ms 
balances even." Opposite is the 
(robbo (hiinchliack), supporting a 
stone whence the laws used to lie 
promulgated. A walk can he 
taken lience through the vegetable 
ami tish markets and the Ruga 
degli OreJi€i\ the old goldsmiths' 
quarter. Close by is the Church of 
S. OloTEimi ElcmoBliiArio, with a 
line painting of St. John the Alms- 
giver by Titian, and a very re- 
markable gioup of three Sjdntaj by 
Pf^rdemme.] 

Pasfiing under the bridge, we see 
on the left the PaL aei Caviar- 
leiufhi^ in the time of the Republic 
the residence of the Finance 
Ministers, Rt., the Fmidiico dei 
Teil-e^chi^ now the PcwT Office, 
formerly a warehouse of Gerinan 
merchanta. Pah MawjilH \ PaL 
Marfhiewjo, 17th cent. Left, Pal. 
Cobnf:h della Rbglna, now the 
MmUfi di PkUly or Government 

the XiOYisfe "m v?VL<i\\ Ci2w\jMtvws. ^'^st- 
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Rt., the Ca d'Oro, or "golden- 
house," an elegant building in the 
pointed style of the 15th cent. It 
is one of the most beautiful and 
graceful of the Venetian palaces, 
aud is now occupied by the French 
Consulate. Pat. Fontana. Left, 
Pal. Pesabo, a magnificent 
edifice, built in 1697, called by 
Fergussoh * * a sin^larly picturesque 
piece of palatial arcnitecture." 
Rt., Pal, EHzzo; Pal. Vendra- 
MIN Calbrgi, one of the finest 
palaces on the Grand Canal. It is 
well kept up, and has a garden at 
the side. It was built by Pietro 
Lomhardo for Andrea Loredan 
(1481), and is now the property of 
the Duea della Grazia. It contains 
some good pictures. Wa^er, the 
gresat composer, died here in 1883. 
(Open to visitors daily from June 
to Nov. ; fee to porter and to 
attendant.) Left, F6ndaco del 
Turchiy a Byzantine edifice of the 
11th cent., one of the earliest 
secular buildings in Venice, now 
restored. It was the dep8t of the 
Turkish merchants, and is now the 
MusEO CoRRER, a collection of 
pictures and curiosities of no great 
value. It contains the cap of the 
Doge Manin, and the door of the 
Bucentaur through which the Doge 
threw the ring into the Adriatic. 
Among the pictures are portraits of 
the Doge Francesco Foscari, by 
Gentile Bellini^ and of the Doge 
Mocenigo, by Giov, Bellini. There 
is also a good picture of the Saluta- 
tion, by V. Oarpacdo. Rt., Pal, 
Jjabia and Church of S, Oeremia. 
The dedication of so many Venetian 
churches to Old Testament saints 
bespeaks their Eastern origin. 

The large canal opening out on 
the rt. leads to Mestre, and affords 
a view of the Old Ghetto. Beyond 
this, on the same side, next the 
iron bridge, is the Church of the 
Scalzi (bare - footed friars), "a 
perfect type of the vulgar abuse of 
marble in every possible way " ; 
and on the other side, opposite the 
railway station, is the Church of 
S. Simeone Piccolo, Passing then 



the Papadopoli Gardens, the l&st 
steamboat landing-stage is reached 
at 8, Chiara, beyond which is the 
Bacino delta Stazione MarUtmM^ or 
Docks. 

On the S. bank of the Canareggio 
is the Church of 8. Giobbe, with 
handsome sculptures by Pietro 
LombardOy and some good paintings 
in the Sacristy. 

The Accademia di Belle Arti is 
in the ancient Convent of S, M, delta 
Caritdj close to the iron bridge 
over the Grand Canal. Open daily, 
9 to 3 ; Sun. and holidays, 10 to 2. 
Adm. on week-days, 1 fr. ; on 
Sundays, free. (Official catalogue 
in English, 1 fr. 25 c.) 

Room I., with a fine ceiling, en- 
tirely gilt, in lozenge-shaped panels. 
The cherubs with eight wings re- 
present the carver's name {Oheruhino 
Aliotti), 1 Jacobello del Fiore, 
Paradise. 10 Lorenzo Veneziano, 
Gothic altar-piece with many figures 
on a gold ground. The Annuncia- 
tion below ; God the Father above, 
83 Giov. and Antonio da MuranOf 
Paradise, with Evangelists and 
Fathers of the Church, and the 
Coronation of the Virgin. 

IT. 36 Oima da Gonegliano, 
Virgin and Child, with six saints. 
37 Paolo Veron^Cy Holy Family, 
with SS. Giustina, Francis, and 
Jerome. 38 Gwv. Bellini^ Virgin 
and Child, with six saints. 39 
Marco Basaiti, Calling of the Sons 
of Zebedee. 40 Titian, Assumption 
— the master's most important 
picture, painted for the high altar of 
the Frari (p. 21). "The Madonna 
is a powerful figure, borne rapidly 
upwards as if divinely impelled. 
Head, figure, attitude, drapery, and 
colour are all beautiful. Fas- 
cinating groups of infant angels 
suiTound her, beneath stand the 
Apostles, looking up with solemn 
gestures. " — Kiigler. 

42 Tintoretto, St. Mark mir- 
aculously releasing a slave from 
torture. 43 Adam and Eve. 44 
Carpacdo, Presentation. 45 (over 
the arch) Paolo Veronese, Venus 
and Hercules, 
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III. 48 i J entile da Fahnanti, 
Virgin and Cljil4l (i^niaU), 52 
Franc tiff Holy Family, with St. 
CathariDB* 5o fiwmfalo^ Virgin 
and Cliild m glory ; l>elow, SS, 
John l^piist, Augustine, Peter, 
and Paul. 

IV. Original Hket.che3 by the 
Great Masters, To the rt, of the 
window, Apollo and Marsyas, by 
Rttphari, for a pictiira now in the 
Salon Cam' at the Loitvre. Next 
to it, sketcli of a Sibyl, by Mkhei- 
antjelo, 

V. Mar&) Bdsaitif St. Georee 
and the Dragon. 70 Previlafi, 
Virgin and Child, with S8. Catli- 
arint; liud John Baptist, and a 
landscape through an opt* ii whidow, 
76 Mttnvf Manifi^f^ Snpper at 
Em mans — a s[>leiidid piece of 
colouring, Tlie itstouialimeiitoftlio 
pilgrims is wonderfully rendered, 
/8 Mtmtaififa^ Jesns i^tanding be- 
tween SS. Seb.astian and Ronh. 
7& Blsmli^^ JeiiUH giving SI. Cath- 
arine lier choice of crowns, in a line 
landscape, with scvemi saints. 81 
liu4tati, St. Mark tnthroned. be- 
tween SS. Andrew and FranL.is, 
82, 83, 84 BenedeWi IHtma. Virgin 
and Cluld, with saints, 85 ^rir, 
Peutmccldy Jeans amid the Doctors, 
89 Carpcbccio^ Christians crncifled 
on Mo nut Aranit. 9i} SS. Joachim 
and Anna. 91 Procession of Pil- 
grims, 92 JlisAolo, Virgin and 
Child. 94 Virgin and Child, with 
four saints. 98 tJonah* Ycneziamy^ 
Cm ci (ixi on. 99 Fra u cescfj da Sauta- 
eroc^, Flagellation — finely coloured. 
irX> Litzznrit BaUuino^ Nativity, 
with aaints* 104 Cnrions painting 
of SS, Antony and Bonaventura. 
108 Mart'fi JiaA'aitiy Dead Chriat, 
very youthful. 

VI. Flemish and Dutch Paintings. 
VIL 150, 151 Mftrtin4ula Udine, 

AnnuTiciatioD, 152 />^r. Ciwozzi^ 
Je»iw and Mary. 164, 155, 158, 
160 Gir, da >Sr»w^rwrotY, Single 
rigunes of Saint'i. 159 Martino tfa 
Udine, Virgin and Child, with 
saints. 165, 167 fJima dn Unnf- 
fflunw, Teijipemnoe and JuBttee. 
166 Kotxo Mtfrft>tti, Depoiiition 



(large). 170 jMmt. Cttmpa^iolaj 
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S, Prosdocimo, Bi&bop of Padua. 
In the middle of the room, Painni, 
Holy Family, with SS. John Baptist 
and Calharine— a tJne painting. 

VJU. 173, 174 S,^h4!ol uf Vim- 
dych^ Two Boys' Heads. 188 
Flemish Schtxil^ Holy Family. 196 
Mtiisii, Woman asleep. 

IX. 203 (occupying an entire 
wall). Padtf Vtrmii'.He, Hupi>er in 
the houise of the Pliarisi^e. 212 
Battle of Lepanto. 2;i2 Tudty/dto, 
Woman taken in Adultery. 233 
Portrait of the Doge A I vise Mo- 
cEiiigo. 235 Portrait of a Civic 
Dignitary. 2S7 Battista Morosini. 
245 Jaeojx) Soranzo. 

X. 268 iSc/tiViiViirtt', Jt^sn.s bound. 
269 Bonifado ( Jnnior) Holv Family, 
with saints. 272 Ft. Tmbk{\ 
Portrait of an Old Woman, in a 
l>eantifnl frame, iminttid in ara- 
hetKiue. 278 Ikmifazm (Junior), 
Woman taken in Adultery. 280 
Btmi/azio Veiiezimw^ SJ^. Beraard 
and Stibastian. 281 Bom/azw 
(Junior), Adoration of the Magi. 
284 Bonifazio Vemn^M^ Jesu.H en- 
throned, witb saints. Above tbeue 
paintings is a seriea of Ajiostles and 
other Saints, by Bonifazio Ventx- 
iuiio. 287 Bonifazio (Jnnior), 
Adoration of the Magi. 291 Bcmi' 
fatltt lWot(e^(\ DiveH and Lazaru«. 
295 Judgment of Solomon. 298 
Ptt/'dt^iimtfif Male bust in profile. 
302 Pahtm Veakio, Six Saints. 308 
Btmi/dziu (Jnnior), Small Adora- 
tion of the Magi J with 88. Mark 
and Louis. 309 Hmiifa^itj Ventti.^ 
JesuM with tlie Apostles, 314 
Titian, St. Jolin Baptist. 316 
Pordenmi€, S, Lor. Criustiniani and 
other Saints. 317 Bonifazio Ven^- 
}ie^f% Massacre of the Innocents. 
320 PariJi Btmlon^^ Fisliennan con- 
signing to a Doge the ring wbicb St» 
Mark Inid given him, as a proof 
that he had rowed the saint acrofls 
the lagnne in a fltorm. 331, 332 
MmttUi^ SS, Peter and John 
Baptist. 340 Cmitariiii^ Venus. 
At tlie end of this hall is the 
original model of Her<nh*K and 
Lichaa, by Caiu/wa, 
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Corridor.— Late Venetian paint- 
ings, including some good works 
by Tiepolo, 

XI, 400 Titian, Deposition— 
his last work. 

XII., XIII. Late Venetian school. 

XIV. Corridor. — 516 Palma 
VecchiOy S3. Mark, Nicholas, and 
George allaying a storm. 

XV. Oiov. Mansueti. 562, 564 
Miracle of the Holy Cross. 563, 
568 Gentile Bellini — the same 
subject. 566 Carpaccio — ^the same. 
567 Gentile Bellini^ Procession in 
St. Mark's Square — interesting for 
architectural details. 

XVI. Carpaccio, Legend of St. 
Ursula, in several large scenes. 
English Ambassadors demand Ur- 
sula in marriage for Prince Conon, 
son of an Engush king. The bride 
and brid^room depart, and arrive 
in Rome, to obtain the Pope's 
blessing. Ursula dreams about ner 
martyrdom, is shot by a cross-bow, 
and buried. 

XVII. 583 Gi<yo, BeUini, Virgin 
and Child. 586 Antondlo da Mes- 
siiia, Head of a young man. 588 
Mantegna, St. George (glazed). 
589 Antonello da Messina, Jesus 
at the column (bust). 590 Virgin 
at the Annunciation. 591 Giov. 
Bellini, Virgin and Child, asleep. 
582 Oima da Gonegliatw, Tobias 
and the Archangel. 594 Giov. 
Bellini, Virgin and Child. 596 
Virgin and Child (glazed). 597 
Giina, Virgin and Child. 598 Boc- 
casino, Jesus with the Doctors. 
600 Virgin and Child, with saints. 

602 Buonconsigli, Three Saints. 

603 Cinia, Virgin and Child, with 
saints. 604 Deposition, with five 
figures. 607 Alvise Vivarini, 
Virgin and Child, with saints. 610 
Giov. Bellini, Virgin and Child, 
mth saints. 611 Gima, In- 
credulity of St. Thomas. 612 Giov. 
Bellini, Virgin and Child, with red 
cherubs. 613 Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Mary Magdalen and Catha- 
rine. 615 Bart. Vivarini, Virgin 
and Child, with saints. 

XX. The last room has a ceiling 
beautifully carved and gilded in 



circles and pendent pomeKranates 
within square panels. 62o Qiav» 
d'Alemagna and Antonio da 
Murano, Virein and Child en- 
throned, ¥dth tne four Latin Doctors 
— ^a splendid painting. 626 Titianf 
Presentation of Mary in the Temple. 
642 Tintoretto, Crownmg with 
Thorns. 645 Venetian School, 
Male portrait bust. 

At the N. end of the iron bridge 
is the Church of 8. Vltale, which 
contains a fine picture of the patron 
Saint on horseback, with other 
figures, by Garpaccio. Further N. 
is the Gothic Church of S. SteDEULO, 
with some excellent sculptures, a 
good brick W. front, and a hand- 
some Court adorned with damaged 
frescoes, by Pordenone, Near the 
adjacent Campo Marion is the 
Palazzo CorUarini, with a very 
curious and beautiful winding stair- 
case in its courtyard. 

8. Salvatore, near the N. end of 
the Merceria, has a fine] Annuncia- 
tion by Titian, and the Supper at 
Emmaus, by Garpaccio, 8. OiOY. 
Crisostomo contams a ^ood paint- 
ing of three Saints by Gtov, Bellini, 
and the patron Saint with others 
by Sebastiana del Piomho. 

The Arsenal.— a small canal 
leading out of the Lagune, about 
half-way between the Piazzetta and 
the Public Gardens, leads in a few 
minutes to the ArsenaL It was 
begun in 1300, and is nearly two 
miles in circuit. In the time of the 
Republic 16,000 workmen were em- 
ployed in it. It is now used as a 
dockyard and arsenal by the Italian 
Government. The Docks are shown 
only by special permission, but the 
Museum is open every day, except 
Sundays and festivals, from 9 to 3. 
At the outer entrance are the four 
ANTIQUE LIONS, brought here in 
1687 from the Piraeus. 

The interior contains an interest- 
ing collection of weapons and 
curiosities ; among them, in the 
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LOWRH Hall, Model of a Venetian 
liouiit;, sljowiug thu pQe,^ on wliich 
it is buHt ; Mast of tlie Bucentaur ; 
Motkl of the Bucentaur (ace ljelow)» 
lu tlie Upper Hall, Banners taken 
at tbe Battle of Li^panta ; Armour 
of Seliatstittno Veniei', the hero of 
Lepauto ; Armour given to Henry rv 
of France by the Republic in 1603 ; 
Sword of tlio Doge Pesaro ; Armour 
used in torture * Doge's chair, used 
\vht:n he visited the Araenal ; Re- 
volvers iutcl breechloaders of the 
l<i3th cent, Tlie attendants in each 
of the halls expect small fees. 

Th*i BucE2fTAUH Was used in the 
ceremony of Wedding the Adriiitit^ 
enjoined by Pope Alexander IH 
after the victory of the Venetians 
under Doge Sebastian o Ziani over 
tlie fleet of Frederick BarbaroHaa^ to 
proclaim tlie naval supremacy of 
Venice before the world, TIiih 
annual celebration on Ascension 
Day M'lW iitlended l>y the Papal 
Nuifccio aud the whole of the diplo- 
matic corp^, who, without proteeit, 
witnessed the dropping of a sancti- 
Hed ring into the sea, accompanied 
by the prescriptive formula : " De- 
sponsanms te, mare, in siprunm veri 
[lerpetuique dominii " (We espouse 
thee, sea, in sign of true and lasting 
doraiiiion). Tbe ship was dcBtroye*! 
during the French occupation. 

The Public Gardens were laid 
out in 1807 by Napoleon r, several 
canventH having been deinoliBhe<l 
upon the site they occupy. Tliey 
pe plnnteil with sycamores and 
"icaciaH, and afford the only glimpse 
^* verdure which can be obtained 
J ordinarj" traveller in Venice, 
ftrdens are noted for their 
; viewM, but are little visiter I, 
except on Sundays, when they are 



uiueh frequented by the lower 

classes. 

Tlie Lido is an island of sand, 
which acts as a bulwark to keep the 
waters of the Adriatic from over- 
flowing Venice, It has a Rplondid 
beach on the seaward side, and is 
one of the most celebrated sea-bath- 
ing resorts in Italy. Steamers leave 
tlie Illm de{^H ScMamni for tlie 
Island every hour in winter, and 
rnneh often er in -summer, wtartiug 
from a pier beyond the Ptnii^. ddki 
Paf/lm, The fare is 15 c, hut it 
IB better to ask for a BujlkWi 
thnmdutiru (complete ticket), which 
costs 60 i%y and includes tbe steam- 
boat there and back, tiamway su^^ross 
the iniland and back, and entrance 
to the j^aurl terrace of the Bath- 
ing Establishment overhanging the 
Adriatic. 

An interesting trip Ls that to 
MuRANO, tielebrated for its manu- 
facture of *' Venetian glass." Per- 
mits are issneil by the Venice ami 
ftlnrano Co., Grand Canal, to visit 
its glass-works at Murauo» ^Flie 
trip there and back bv gondola 
occupies ttliont 3 hrs. Tliere is a 
lialf-liourly service by a small 
steamer, staitiiig from the Fonda- 
iiienta Nuova, Tbe Cailiedml of 
San Ihmuto of the 10th cent, has 
a splendid interior, being rich iu 
mosaics and marbles. 

The Island of TorceOo, d m. 
from Venice, l>eyontl Murarto aitd 
Burano, has a very interesting 
CMthcdral of the 9th nnrl 10th 
cent., with ancient columns and 
carvings, and a large 12th cent, 
rnosaie. Below it isi a Crypt, and 
adjacent a Baptistery or C^iurch of 
6'. Fqucu, 
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THE <]istrict mcliideil under this 
title is here taken to mean th*? 
F&nboard of AtLstria — Istria au<i 
Dal nmtia— with tlie Aufstmii pro- 
vinces of Bosnia and the Htrze- 
govina, which are most tAsily 
accessible from the coAst^ and, fnr 
the same reason, the Principality 
ot Montenegro. Maritime AiLntria 
corresponds roughly with the 
ancient kingdom of llljTia, and^^ 
though barely known to most 
English travellers J for wlmm it is 
the scene of "Twclltii Night" and 
not much hcside, it in j»erbai>i* the 
moRt interesting of all the parts nf 
Europe that are off the l>eateniraek, 
and more intereating than most 
that lie on it. History, ancient 
and modern iTolitiu'+, coatmne, 
ethnology, scenery, architecture, 
language —an iuterkst in any cue of 
these iH suilicient excuse for a visit 
to this f&f^clnating region. The 
hotels of the seaboard^ it must 
he confettaerl, still leave Koujething 
to Ije dewij-ed, but travellers will 
Imrdly ga to Dalinatia expecting the 
Inxuriefl of the Hiviera. On the 
other hand, the Austrian Lloyd 
steamers, which ply along the coasts 
jire Exceetliugly good and comfort- 
able, and the boteb which the 
Austrian Government has ])uilt and 
is building in the fialkau provinces 
«re ol the lirp^t elasn. 

The lansnia^^ *5l' the coast towns 
from Trieste to «?attaro is It&Uan^ 



which naturally loses it«i purity as 
one travels southward. Uerman is 
the official language, and ia there- 
fore understood and sj^Kjkeu by the 
ofEcLil tilasata everywhere, but in 
the country the jieaJiautry use only 
the different Slavonii: dialtcts of 
their di.strit'ts. 

Currency. — From Trieste to 
Getiujc the Austrian tvurrency ia 
in use. 

1 florin ^1()0 kraiuem, 
60 kreuzerE=l thilling, 
1 kroner = i florin. 

Kroner^ and florins are silver 
coins. There in no gold carreucy, 
but there are paper note^ qt' 5, 10. 
50, and 100 florini*. 

'i hellers (copper)- 1 krciuser. 
m ,^ (i)!cke])=rii kreuzers, 

100 „ (silver) = 1 kroner. 

Strangers are often perplexefl by 
the fact that though the reckonings 
are made by the unit of the kreuzer, 
the t^oins hi which paytnfnt is made 
are frequently hellers. Hence, 
when the native salesman or inn- 
keeper a.«ika for ** hve," the coin to 
w hioh he refers ia marked 10^ when 
he asks '* thirty," the coin h marked 
60, and ho forth. Until this in 
c'lcarly grasped, miaunderstandingis 
are frequent, and wronglnl accusa- 
tions of cheating are utaik. 
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ISTEIA. 

The Peninsula of 1 stria stands at 
the head of the Adriatic, and is 
separated front the Alps by the 
it ills of the Karst district, a barren, 
stony desert* Tlie western shore is 
ttat, bat the peuinsuhi rises towards 
the east| and that shore li^ bold. 
The only actual mountain is Monte 
Maggiore, near Fiuiue, which ap- 
proaches 5000 ft. in height. 

The history of 1 atria resembles 
that of Dftlmatia, which, as being 
TTiore intaresting, ia dealt with in 
greater detail. It was conquered 
by Rome in b.l'. 177, ana the 
Roman period wa8 one of pros- 
perity. Tlie country was popnlons, 
and throve toth in luaiiufactnres 
and agriculture. The mediaeval 
period was one of constant struggle, 
Venice, Genoa, Hungary, and Ger- 
many all contend ing for the pos- 
sosHion of the peniusiiLa, but whei-eaa 
Dalmatia retained ite vigour and 
a titful iudependence throughout, 
Istria went under in the 15th 
cent., and never recovered till the 
Austrian rule re-established its 
prosperity in the last century. 

The population, aa in Daiinatia, 
ia partly Italian, partly Slavonic, 
hut the Italian element pre- 
dominates so far that Istria m 
known as part of '* Italia irredeutn," 
or uur;insome<1 Italy, The Trie.'tt- 
intiJi, indeed, boost themHelves to 
lie " piii Itidiaui degli Italiani.'* 
The Slavonic inhabitant's were re- 
fugees who at various tinaes fletl 
from Brrsiiia and Diilniatia, aud were 
never ailowinl to obtain a strong 
footing. 

TRIESTE, 

Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 

Caf^s. — Tergf-ateOt PiazzA ilel 

Teatro ; tktjli Speech i, OrieutaJe, 

Piazza Grande. Many Biffr-h^fhtu 

AestaurantB, in the Italian 

v/i /(., .// /^,//7/( p(fs(nrt\ Via Nic- 

Ca.be,-^02w.UfM^^v. ^wr \ hr, 30 



kr., per J hr. 50 kr. ; two-horsp, 
per I hr. 45 kr., per ^ hr. 75 kr. ; 
luggage, 15 kr. 

PorlerB take 110 lbs. of luggage 
through the town for 20 kr. 

TheatTCB. — CirfmiiUiiftle ; Fi/o- 
drffmtffatien (occasional Fieinh 
and German play.H) ; Arrnvnta 
(ooeasiontd opera^sj ; PolUem)m Jio3- 
,ietf.i; Fenite. 

EKgliflh CliTiTcli.— Via S. Michele. 

Briti^li Consul. — T. G. Htiggard, 
Esq., 2 Via dellc Po^te, 

AmerlcaiL Comatil and Vice- 
CtmsuL— F, N. Hossfield, Esq,, 
and B^iAil Boyte, Ksf|,, 5 Via Korui. 

Lloyd's Agreat— R. Grocnham, 
Esq. 

Foflt and TelegraplL — Via delle 
Poste. 

BookfleBer.— Coen, 60S Oorso. 

Tramways. — .Station to (*ampo 
MarKO, aud in three other directions. 

Wines. — lied I sir inn and Ter- 
ratw^ for drinking with water ', 
Pros€CC(\ a sparkliug wine, very 
like cider ; R^fmcf}^ a dark, s1^'eet 
wine, much liked by the Trieatiues. 

FLflli is much better in the Ad- 
riatic than in the Mediterranean, 

The imports of Trieste amount to 
about 145 million ft. annually ; the 
exports to 117 million fl. Fisher- 
men sometime.^ bring to the vessel 
apeeimens of the Pearly Nautilus, 
found here in early sumnter, which 
they will sell for a few kreuzers. 

Trieste, a city of 122,000 people*, 
or, with it<! suburbs, of 160,000. 
stands IwautifuUy at the heail of 
the Adriatic, in a position reralbng 
aud even surpassing that of Genoa. 
In Rom^n times Trieste was known 
as Tcrff&stE, and was a Honrishinj; 
colony. It passed under Lonjbard 
power, and from theni in 774 to the 
Franks, the bishop becoming the 
feudal baron, with autocratic powers. 
The citizens, with tlieir Romau lova 
of municipal liberty, never entirely 
submitted, but straggled with the 
bishops for live centuries, until in 
1275 they bought them out in per- 
petuity, aud Trieste liecame n free 
city, wvl\i a iiDiist\U\t\c>\\\\Uv: ^VaX ol 
t\u' ItaVvau ecnim\m\eis. T\\t W^ 
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cent» was a time of struggle with 
Venice and Genoa, till in 1382 
Trieste asked rmd reteived the 
sovereignty of the Dnkea of 
Austria, retaining her own muni- 
cipal statntea. In tbe next tlirte 
centuries she gradually declined in 
trade and prosi>erity, till in 1700 
the population was only 3000, In 
1717 Charkfl vi made the port free 
of customs duty, and Maria rhereHa, 
his daughter, extended the privilegt! 
to the dty and territory, with tht: 
result that by 1780 th« population 
was 17,000. At the present time 
Trieste, the prinetpal port of 
Austria, is by far the most pros- 
pcrouii town on tbe Adriatic. To 
the tonrist it^ interest lies more in 
the scene rj' antl the people than in 
the hnildings. Here he will get 
hi^ tirst glimpfic of the gorgeous 
costumes of Eastern Europe, — Mor- 
lak, Albanian, Montenegrin, even 
Turkish, — and here in the port is to 
lie found sueh a motley collection of 
vessels as vmi liardly hi seen in any 
raoi'e western harbour, 

Ll^yd^s Wharves may be visited 
daily, 9 to 11 and 2 to 4, on 
presentation of tickets, except 
Saturdays and Sun day a. {Tickets 
at Llovd's othcPSj Piazza Grande, 
Guide, 50 kr.) 

The Mnseo LapidariOj of various 
Roman antiquities^, contains a 
monument to Winckelmann, the 
archaeologist, murtlered JTi Trieste^ 
1768. 

In the J^^autical Jeadeim/ (Piazza 
Lipsia) there is a complete collection 

'nf the fauna of the Adriatic. (Wed- 

rmesdays, Saturdava, and Hundavs, 
tilll oulO{:k.) 

The Cat/iedral of S, fJtivsto is 

r*ii almost square building, with 5 
iisles and chapels beyond, of nide 
""omanejique. Dr. Kandler has 
showu^ with grt^at ingenuity, that 
the aisles on e^ich side of the uave 
"Were originally the naves of two 

ffiepamte ehurahes. The outside 
allrt of these were pulled dov»Ti, 
and the iuterapaee, with an ap?iie 
iithicdf nvis mnae the nave of the 
ohurch. Hence the total 



want of correspondence "between its 
two arcftdew. The apsef^ of the two 
niska eontain tine early mosaics. 
A Roman portico and many frag- 
ments of Eoman carving are bnilt 
into the groun<l store}^ of tbe tower- 
In the Piazisetta di Riecardo, near 
the Cathedral, is the Arct} di 
Rimnrdfi, i\ Roiuan fragment, so 
called from a legendary eomnettiou 
with Rit-'bard Coeur de Lion, 



EXCUBSI0>'S, 

To the Castle op Mfbamar (row- 
boat, 3 fl* ; one-horse carriaget 2 11. ; 
steamer or naphtha launch, 40 kr.), 
Miramar wiu5 built for the Archduke 
Maximilian, afterwardi* Emperor of 
Mexico. The rnck.s on wliich it 
stands were brought down from the 
mountains. A picture in the castle 
shows the departure from Miranmr 
of Maximilian and the Empress 
Charlotte, who are taking leave nf 
the Emjwror and Kmpres'; of 
Austria. The furniture of the cabin 
in which they voyaged to Vera Cruz 
is preserved here, Tlie castle guides 
were formerly servants of Maxi* 
ndlian. The gardens are heantifuL 

To 0Bi5iNA. Fine view of Trieste 
and the coast. 

To S, Caitzian. 2| hours' drive ; 
worth taking. 

A good excursion for a whole d^y 
is the following :— To Mugqia"; 
thence on foot to 8, Ni(Xol6 ; on, 
by boat, to Capodisiria. Tliis is a 
town of 11,000 people, on the site 
of the Roman JvsUftoprdis. There 
wa>t a teujple to Cybele wliere tlic 
Palazzo Pubblico Ttow stands. Tlie 
Cathedral is interesting, and the 
salt works are worth a visit. Tbe 
town was formerly ou an island , 
wbicli is now connected with the 
mainland* From GnpodUtria, follow 
the coast to Piramh and retnm 
thence by steamer to Triexte. 

A trip may be made via Pirana 

to vS. L0REl!{Z.O — TJL 'nCW?W'fc Xt-SRrtX^ 

witli Tx ¥i,Tie ^laiV. 

T\\c kBVAA-^W.^tv C^v-Y^Q^TcC.^ 
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-is about 60 miles by rail from to tyrannise over the town. In 
Trieste, and can be conveniently 1831 Pola submitted to Venice, and 
visited therefrom* Station, Adels- thenceforward steadily declined, 
bei]g. This world-famous cave, or till at the end of the 18th cent, 
series of caves, has been long known, the number of inhabitants was 
but the entrance to it was lost for barely 600. So it remained, till the 
some centuries and was redis- establishment of the Austrian dock- 
covered early in the 19th century, yard and naval arsenal in 1863. 
It is possible to penetrate under- The population is now 36,000. 
ground for nearly three miles. It Pola, the Chatham of Austria, 
is illuminated daily during the lies at the S.W. extremity of the 
summer half of the year at half -past Istrian Peninsula, protected on the 
ten in the morning. Entrance fee, N. and E. by fortified hills, on the 
24 florins. In one of the huge W. by fortified islands. The naval 
chambers underground a ball takes and commercial harbours, ap- 
place every Whit-Mondayand every preached bv a narrow entrance, can 
Lady Bay (Aug. 15). This grotto admit the largest fleet and vessels 
is one of the wonders of the world, of the deepest draught. But the 
The neighbourhood is rich in curious glory of Pola is its splendidly pre- 
grottoes, some of them with remark- served series of Roman buildings, 
able fauna. The Amphitheatre^ the most sti^- 
The country people about Trieste ing of these, lies N. of the town, a 
are of Illyrian descent. little outside the old walls. It was 
Trieste suffers in winter from the built, for economy, on the slope of a 
Bora, and in summer from the hill, which was used as the found - 
Scirocco, ation for some of the tiers of seats. 

Thus there are 4 orders on the sea- 
POIiA. ward side, but only 2 on the luid- 
ward or hill side. The exterior 
Hotels. — See "HOTBL List." only remains, but that is almost 
Post and Telegrapli. — Piazza perfect. The interior has at various 
Dante Alighieri. times been carried off for building 
Gabs. — Prices as in Trieste. material, and the fact that it was 
Pola is first heard of as a Roman connected with the exterior by 
town. Augustus destroyed it, but wooden beams instead of solid 
refounded it under the name of vaulting, made this possible without 
Pietas JtUitty afterwards corrupted iiyury to the outer ring. The stone 
into "Pola." It was prosperous, balustrading at the top of the wall 
and counted from 25,000 to 80,000 is noteworthy, and below it the 
inhabitants. After the fall of the sockets for the masts of the ve^rtum. 
Exarchate, the Marquises of Istria or awning. The four rectangular 
lived here till 1077. In 1230 Pola projections which break the curve 
was attached to the Patriarchate of of the ellipse are too small for 
Aquileja, but purchased her inde- public stairs, but may have been 
peadence, in 1258, for an annual used by the attendants who managed 
sum -of 2000 lire, which was never the velarium. In the centre of the 
paid. The period of independence arena is a deep trench, which was 
was also that of faction-fighting, filled with water for naumachiae 
between the popular party, headed (sham sea-fights). Tlie axes of the 
by the familv of lonatasi, and the ellipse are 436 ft. and 346 ft. re- 
patriarchal, headed by the Sergi. spectively, and the greatest height 
A great massacre took place on of the wall, 97 ft. The axes of the 
Good Friday, 1271, when the arena are 222 ft. and 132 ft The 
lonatasi put to death the whole of amphitheatre must have held about 
the Sergj, except one boy, who 21,000 peo'^\e, k.\x>i)[vwv\Kft& d.\fifer 
escaped, and s/terwards returned as to Wic ^\aXft. l>t. '^«iii^«t ^^J^Xa 
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it as efirly as the J^t cent. A.D., 
bnt Stuiirt, the 18th ctiut iirtrhi- 
tect, holdH that it wru5 built by 
Diocktiati or Maximiu, and Mr, 
T. G. Jiwilcsoii support.s liim. 

On leaving the Amphitheatre 
follow the Via Arena^ and turn to 
the left down the Via Carrini, 
shmlEd by tretis, which runs out- 
side the Rommi WhIIs. On the 
right you pa.sa the Pitrta Cfendnd, 
a dynMe-arcbed gate, and next, the 
Porta HiTciUeaj sti called from the 
clnb anil heroic head carved over 
the arch. Across tlic fniit market j 
uaually a lively acene, you rcoi^h 
the ^1 rch of the Senjli^ built against 
the porta A urea j which lifts now 
disappcareib This iu a small Vnit 
wcll-i^roporlioned triumphal arch, 
buiHt by oTie Salvia, who married 
into the family of the Sergii, in 
memory of three of that family, 
whose statues formerly stood on 
the three pedestals of the attic. 

From here the Corw) ruus to the 
PiaKZH, which occupi^j^ part of the 
Foruni. At the upper end are the 
two Homau Temjm'^j of exactly 
similar design. One, dcdicatetl, 
says trnilition, to Diana, wjis iu thc 
13th cent, built into the walia of 
the Palazzo Communnle. The other 
atand.^* free, and is of the best and 
mofst delicate type of Koman rleyi^, 
with six line Connthian coluiims of 
breccia marble, it is in gowl prc- 
»er^'ation, and is used as a museum 
for the Roman antiqidties of Pola, 
It probably dateK from the re- 
fonnding of the colony in B.r, 19. 

Tlie Cathefhrd dates from the 15th 
eent. It contains some Byzantine 
fragments, bnt la not interesting. 

In the Piazza Alighieri are the 
PaUtce of the Archduke Strffn^ 
nephew of the present Emi)eror, 
ainl the CtLvtno, with ass.pmbly 
r(Hims for the naval oihcers, tropieal 
garden, tennis courts, and foothdl 
KTOund ^intrmlnclion from a mem- 
ber necessary). Clone by is MonUi 
Zoro, well laid out with tree^s and 
flowers. Tlie garden contains the 
sUtiie of Adm. Tegethot, who de- 
feateti the tttiUmi navy in 1866 at 

J 



the Battle of Li.s.sa^ and the Xaval 
ObMitattn-if. From the top of 
Monte Zaro there is a fine view of 
the town and harlxmr. 

Close by are the Naval Barracks ^ 
with accommodation for SOOO men, 
and two large drill-gronnds. The 
bniUlingft contain also a Greographi- 
cal Institute, Schools ior Engineers 
and Naval Arehitecta, and lor the 
children of naval men, cottages for 
pensioners, and a depot for nni forms 
and other necesHarieK, Adjoining 
thti barracks is a small Tropiml 
P<trl\ with a monument to the 
Emperor Maximilian^ 

Excursions. 

To the JAGERand back, one-horse 
carriage, 70 kr. 

To Bosco SiANNA, or Kaiseb- 
WALD, 2 miles— 1 H, 30 kr. 

To Punt A Cristo, 2 fl. 10 kr. 

(A trifle less in each case if tbe 
carriage be taken one way only. ) 

ABEAZIA. 

Hotels.— See *' Hotel List," 

S tatloa — Abban in - Matt i igl ie, 3 
mile.^ from Ahliazia, Oinnilius, 1 fl. 
20 kr. ; carrijige for 1 to 3 persons, 
4 tl. ; 4 person F*T H ^' 

Refltaurant.— iff^f'e/! Stejnnie, 

Caf^B.— /v>A'<y, Woriner, H6tel 
Qffffi'ficr'.h 

Baths. — ^Sea - bath.'? near V*illa 
Angiolina and at vSlatiua, Hydro- 
pathic establishment, 

Bteamtwat to Finme, hourly, 
40 kr. ; to Jka and I/>vrana, 20 kr, 

Abbaxia ih lieautifnlly situated 
opposite Finme near the head of 
the Qnamero Gulf, and under the 
slope^t of Monte Magf^iore. It is 
biseoming more and inure frequented 
as a watering-plate. The gronndH 
are exqidsHe, witli woods of ever- 
green laurel, and owing to its 
shelterflil position the temperature 
i.5 equable — the mean in winter m 
50° Fahr. , in au.mu\<ix IT * K^^>%.tv!w 

more ?.3tcV\\?.\\eVs, VV*- -^f^mvY^ ^^*- 
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the Osteiid of tlie A<1natiL', aud tSie 
croiivU of various imtinualities to htn 
met there is most iuterestiug and 
amusing. The Ijatliiuf^^ is exct^llent. 
Tlie Strand weg is a beautiful jMitli 
exteudiijg akjiig the coast for y 
miles, from Volosta to liiiSJi, 
Volofica is a jiTetty village to the N. 
Fioni Mattnglie, near the .-itatioir, 
there is a iK'autiful view of -sea and 
islands. 4| miles soutliward liesi 
Lovrana, ilmrniiuyly situated, with 
.Hea-bathjii^. 

Monte Maggiove may be ascended 
eitber on foot (5 hours), or by 
carriage as far as the Stefanie* 
Skihutzhaiia (13 or 16 Ji., indmling 
a wait of 5 honrw). The carriage 
goes round )iy N'olosea, Mattuglie, 
ami Vepiinae, but walkers can go 
direct to Vepriiiac and join tht; 
road there, Itia 1^ lioiir from thii 
SterauiK-Schnt2bau.H"tfj the Hinnndt ; 
the view 1*5 extensive aud l>eantiru]. 

FIUMB. 

Hotels.— Set " UoTEL List." 

KestaurantB. — At tlie liotel ; 
Zi&jle/\ near th« theatre ; Al 
Tirolese, Corso; Al liotondo^ Via 
Andrassy. 

Caf(6s. — Ofl^mM Oran OaJS, 
Eurapa. 

BTitlsh Consul.— G. L. Faber, 
E*i. ; Vice-CouHul. A. Steinackor, 

Americaii Couaular Agent and 
Lloyd's agent, Giovanni Gelletich, 

History. — Fi V M E, th e ancien t 
5/. Veit urn Flutfttit originally be- 
longed to the Patriarchs of Aquileia, 
but afterwanlH pzissed into tho 
power of the Counts of Duino and 
Barons of Giirz. Frerterkk 111 
madi; it a jiOi*4*es^ion of the Haps- 
hnrgs in 1471. In th« 18th cent, it 
was united to Hungary, an arrangt*- 
ment which^ after .several inter- 
motions, vfns made final in 1870. 

FiOMB is the chief seaport of 

Iluu^ary^ and i^ pieinreaquely 

ijJaced at the hea<l of the Quarnero 

Oi///: ITje population, which ia 

Jnoremwg, is W,0O(J, and tin re are 

^vetal harUmrs—the For to Gnuidt^, 



Porto Canalcj Petroknvn Harbour, 
aud Porto Baroi>r>. 

The ntain street is the Corso^ run- 
ning from tlie Piazza Aflamlcli to 
the PiazsMi Scarpa. There are few 
antiquities in Fiunie, but tbe turn- 
ing under the clorik -tower out of 
tlie Gorso lea<!s to a Roman arch of 
the 3rd cent* A.D. 

The CafJtedmt is the oldest of 
the chuivhes of Fiume, but has a 
modern front. Near it are tlie 
Uovenitjr's Pidnct^ the Uhdtmii 0/ 
the A rcJidtike Jost^^ with abeantiful 
garden, and the Church ttf JSt. Veit, 
resendiling the Church of the Salute 
at Venitie, N.W. of the station is 
the Jm.periffl Xaval Aaid^mt/, and 
beyond it the GiAirdhio Piihfilico, 

Above the Cliiircb of St Veit, 
and reached by a long tlight of 
8tepSj in tbe Churuli of the Madonna 
thl Mui£. fnll of votive olferiuga 
for eii capes from shipwreck. The 
church contains a picture, iiscrihed 
to St. Luke, of the Madonna di 
Loreto. Not far from thisi church 
is the ChAUon of Tersato^ where is 
a column erected by the Italians at 
Marengo in honour of Hoiiaparte. 
The view from here of the Quaruero 
Gulf and islands, Fiume, and the 
Fbimara ravine is superb. 

DALMATIA. 

Hlfltory* — The history of Dal- 
nmtia in wo complicated tliat, except 
for the most aalient pointWj it can- 
not be treated as a whole, and the 
following sketch must l>e supple- 
mented by notices prefixed to the 
acconiita of .separate towna» 

The earliest known inhabitants 
were the Li bum i, a race of sailors; 
and pirates, bnt in tlie 7tli cent, 
B.C. tlie Celtic tribe of Galli Senones 
invtuled, and founded tbe kingdom 
of lllyria. In B.t'. *J^l% came the 
lirst iilyriau war of the Roniaus, 
who drove Queen Tenta to shelter 
in Rhizon (Risano), aud fomed her 
to pay tribute. Various wars fol- 
lowed U\\ B.i'. VTi , vfl^ifeYL \x. CiuBci- 
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The lOtli cent- is di.'^tiuguiwlierl 
hy the I'aul that no ne%v iuvader 
appean*, but iu the year 1000 tbo 
Doge Pietro Orneolo u declareil 
war on the Nareutiiie pirates. 
Teriijs were conelmkd at Zam, but 
irriineciiately broken by tbe Dalma- 
tian!^, wberyupon the Doge took the 
stronghold oi' Liigosta by a^s^ault, 
ant I was prodaimcd Duke of Dal- 
maiia. it was to conimtiEU orate 
Ibis victory ttutt the *'SpOHalizio 
del Mar," or Wedding of the A«lri- 
atic, wa^i iii^titTited, 

In the Uth cent, came the Hun- 
iraiians^ The first invader, La<ti.«- 
mus, was unable to complete the 
couqueatj, but in 1097 we hiid biij 
Huecflssor, Coloman, at Bolgra*!, or 
Zara Yecobia, and in 1102 he was 
crowned king of Dalmatia and 
tlroatia. On his deatli in 1114 the 
Doge Ordelafo Falier recovered the 
principal cities, and henceforward 
V'enict; and Hungary contested the 
siipr«iiuacy. 

In 1242 there vtaa an in-nption of 
Tartars, iu pursuit of Bela iv of 
Hungary, who took refuge in the 
fort of Ulissa, altove Spalato. Tliey 
rtstired in the autumn, but after 
ravages and horrors nnnsual eveu 
in Dalmatian history. 

In 1247 the Counts of Bribir 
appear on tlie scene, Count Stephen 
becoming "Ban" of Slavonia and 
Dalmatia, and for the neit century 
bis successors contiiiue<l to rule or 
struggle for supremacy with more 
or less sucwss, using their power 
principally to encourage the piratea 
of Alniii^sa against Veuice. 

In 1342 Lb wis the Great came to 
the throne of Hungary, and in 1346 
fidlert to relieve Zara, which bad 
revolted from Venice. In 1348 the 
Black Death ravaged Dalnmtia — a 
work completed in 1353 by the 
Genoese admiral Paganino Iloria, 
who was at war with Venice. In 
1358 Venice lost the whole of her 
Dalmatian pofwsessions to I^ewis the 
Great, hnt on his death, m VML 
1i>egaTi to teAiON&x >i\v«:^^, laxtfi \i^ ^<i 
early iril\\ ciiva. W^ >«Vo\t q-^wx^^t^ a 
except LltLftma, v*o.a ^-alvwN «>\«!CN»a^* 



a crdony o\^ i% thongh the final 
Koman subjugation of Illyria diil 
not take place until a.D. 9. Roman 
it remained until, in 454, the general 
Maruellinus ma<le himself Prince of 
Dalmatia, but iu 431 it was again 
added by Odoacer to the kingdom 
of Italy. 

The 6tli cent, is marked by the 
inroads of Iluns, Bulgarians, Blavs, 
und othei^, until the arrival and 
supreniacy of the Avars in 554. 
nds was disturbed by the violent 
struggle between Croats and Avars 
from t)34 to t>39, during wldcb the 
Roman towns were destroyed and 
their inliabitants scattered. They 
aooiii however, returned to Zara, 
and founded Spalato iu the ruins of 
Diocletian's palace^ and Rttgusa. 
ITie people of these towns, and of 
Trail, Arbe, W'glia, and Ossero, are 
Italian-speaking to this day, and 
probably they are the direct de- 
sceiidautift of the Komau colonists, 
n.ud not, as is generally supposed, 
of the VeuBtians. The Morlaccbi 
or Morlaks, the peasants of Northern 
Dalmatia, are likewise argued tn 
have Kprung from the Roman pro- 
vincials. By 640 the Slavonic 
population had become Christian- 
ised, except about Narona, where 
a pagan colony long remained, wdth 
the national god \ iddo, whom the 
Church afterwards absorbed as St. 
Vitus ! In 752 came the fall of 
Jlavenna and its Exarchate, and 
the establiiibnieiit nt iKara of a 
Byzantine Dukedom of Dalmatia, 
which held sway over the towTis. 
The Slavonic country -people kept 
their own separate organisation, 
nor, from that day to tliiy, have 
the Latin Dalmatians ever amalga- 
mated with the fe5Uvonic» 

After 806 there was a brief period 
of Prankish dominion under C/hark- 
magne, but the dukedom soon re- 
mitted independence. In 829 the 
Baracens made incursions from 
Sicily ; and this century also saw 
the growth of Venice, now pow^erfnl 
enough ta interfere in Dalmatian 
affairs, nnd the fipiejid of piracy, 
the scounra nf tlu^ Kostern Adriatic* 
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About this time yet another 
enemy steps in — ^the Turk. In 1389 
Amurath defeated the forces of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria at 
Kossovo. In 1453 Constantinople 
fell, and by 1465 all the Balkan 
States had become Turkish. In 
1467 they invaded Dalmatia, and 
drove the refugees from Bosnia and 
Croatia to settle in Venetian terri- 
tory, where their descendants, the 
Morlaks, still remain. The struggle 
against Turkey continued, but the 
defenders were much weakened in 
1508, when, owing to the League of 
Cambray, all the Venetian troops 
were required elsewhere, and with- 
drawn from Dalmatia. In 1526 the 
Turkish power received much in- 
crease from the battle of Mohacz, 
in which they routed the Hungarians 
and slew King Lewis li ; and in 1540 
Venice made peace with Turkey, 
handing over the whole of Dalmatia 
except the cities. A Turkish gover- 
nor was established at Clissa, above 
Spalato, and the Slavs of Clissa 
took refuge at Segna, in the Quar- 
nero. Here they became famous as 
the Uscocs, the most bloodthirsty 
pirates in Europe, and were a per- 
petual trouble to all their neigh- 
bours till their dispersal in 1617. 

The 17th cent, was one of inces- 
sant struggle between Venice and 
Turkey over the ill-fated Dalmatian 
possessions, till in 1699 the Peace 
of Carlovitz, between the Emperor, 
Venice, and the Sultan, secured to 
Venice the whole province except 
Ragusa, which was henceforth inde- 
pendent. This was confirmed, after 
more fighting, at the Peace of Pas- 
sarovitz in 1718, and henceforward 
Turkish invasion ceases. 

The 18th cent, was a welcome 

and unwonted time of peace and 

prosperity,until with the Napoleonic 

wars the old troubles began again. 

In 1797 the Venetian Republic fell, 

and by the Treaty of Campo Formio 

Dalmatia was ceded to Austria, only 

to he handed over to France by the 

Peace of Presbnrg in 1805. For 

two years the French and Russians 

Tna^Ie Dalmatia a battlefield, and 



visited each other's sins on the 
country ; but in 1807 the Peace of 
Tilsit left the French in possession, 
and their administration was one of 
great severity, lasting till the final 
European peace. In 1808, however, 
a small English squadron, under 
Capt. Hoste, occupied the island of 
Lissa and introduced British trade, 
with the result that the population 
instantly grew from 4000 to 12,000. 
On March 13th, 1811, the French, 
under Adm. Dubordieu, made a 
determined attempt to get rid of 
the British. Their fleet consisted 
of 4 frigates, 2 corvettes, a brig, a 
schooner, 2 gunboats, and a xebec 
— ^284 guns in all, with 2500 men, 
French and Italian. Ours was 4 
ships with 156 guns and. 880 men. 
The result was a complete British 
victory. Dubordieu was slain, and 
we occupied the islands of Lissa, 
Curzola, and Lagosta until 1814, 
when Dalmatia was finally handed 
over to Austria, in whose possession 
she has remained ever since, pros- 
perous and, on the whole, contented, 
m spite of the racial feuds between 
Latins, Slavs, and Germans, which 
are the curse of the Austrian Em- 
pire. 

It will be seen that the record of 
Dalmatia, from Roman times almost 
to the present day, has continuously 
been one of war, siege, rapine, and 
pestilence. The causes are not far 
to seek. One is the barren lime- 
stone soil, which made the inhabit- 
ants collect in cities near to the 
few tillable districts. These were 
widely scattered, and prevented 
combination between town and 
town. Moreover, the Roman blood 
and traditions left a love of local 
independence which, even apart 
from geographical difficulties, would 
have hindered the towns from form- 
ing a coherent whole, and left them 
a prey to the more compact organ- 
isations of Venice, Hungary, or the 
Turk. Again, from its situation 
Dalmatia has ever been the natond 
meeting-ground of East and West, 
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and Riissiari, Fiuftlly, much in 
nccouuk'tl for l>y the jjereiiHiiil ill- 
f'eelinfr, not to say lioatility, l>etweeii 
the urban Latiii!^ auJ tlio rustic 
Slavs, Take all these liatisys into 
iif count, eiikI you liitve a fairly suf- 
Hoient reason for the ill fate of the 
country upou wliich they operate. 

ZARA. 

Hotels.— See *' Hotel List." 
BeataurantB. — (irmtde ; (Jnetiz^ 
new beer saloon ; Pilseaer Restaur- 

HUt. 

Gafids. — Grand Caff Central ; 
Sfjevi'hi, l*iaxza dei Higuori ; Dc' 
JCitrzi^ Pul>lic Gartleuf*. 

Porters with carts on quay (no 
crnTJage^s). 60 kr. 

Foat and TeiiegT^ph, — Piazza 
deir ErUe. 

Lloyd's Agency*— Via Larga. 

BoolCBeUer. — Belionfeld, near 
Pinzzii dei Higuori. 

Lod^ng;8, evtm for a day or twn, 
inn h^ liLid here, as elsewhere iu 
I>3Lliiiatiti. 

Tf>iiriMt>t jire still rare, and har- 
gainin^ is advisalde. 

History.— Zani wa"* fnundei! as a 
Kfjiuan ccjlouy in B.C. 7^H, with tht^ 
name of ladt'm, afterwards change^l 
to Diadora, In the 6th ut-ut. it 
was yroWbly dei* troy ed by the 
Avars, hut recovererl, and iu the 
8th «:eut. Ijt^caine tlu; seat of the 
Byzautiue dukednm, Iu 887 jMrary 
had Uecorue so Taiiii]iaut iu the ueigh- 
iKUirhood that the Doge of Venice, 
Pietro C'antUaeo, made an oxjietli- 
tiou to Zani. He was slain, hut 
hw hody r<?covered. In lllS the 
Doge Ordelafo Falier was slaiu iu a 
rout of the Veuetianw hy the Hun- 
garians* In 1187 the Venetiaus 
withdrew after an uusnticfssful 
*iiege ; hut in 11S*7 came the iireiidi- 
ing of the 4th Cmsatle, which the 
Doge Enrico Daurjolo tunie<l to \\\r 
own eud«. Tlie Ou spaders met at 
Venice, but broke their contract 
with tiie Rejinblic, which was to 
supply the transport. Daudolo 

cortliDgly insisted on their break- 

r the Jonnwy at Zuru, and 



lieljuijg him in the Kiege, Zam fell 
iu five day.*4, and was plnudered i»y 
the t'rusaflers^ anrl luo.st of the 
1 uiildiugK were de.s.troyGd, Daasdolo 
Iniilt the Cathe<Iral ns a ihenance lor 
having turneil the army of the Croa.'i 
against a Christian town* 

Iu 1312 Zara wuneud^red tn the 
Doge GiovaTiui Hon\n?.o, a)id heuce- 
foTwarti remained Veuetian, with 
a governor elet^ted every second 
year from the Venetian Patriciate, 
l)ut retained her ovii] constitution, 

Zaea, the capittd of Daluiatia, 
the st^i of a Eoman Catholic arch- 
Inshop ami of a Greek bishop, is a 
town of about 12,000 people, pleas- 
antly built on a narrow iieniu.inia, 
%itli laud - viewK to the Velehit 
inountaiuri and sea - views acroM a 
L'hanuel koiuc 4 miles wide to the 
long ltmc>>toue ii^huuls, >»are but 
finely shaped, which sheltt^r all the 
Dalmatian coast. Arch itetitu rally, 
the general a^ipeit is Venetian — 
Venetian heraldry is everywhere, 
and the fort ili cations are iiy San- 
ruichele, the great Veronese l^ith 
cient. art>hitect, who hftfs lt?ft his 
Tuark on Tuoat Heaports of the 
Eastern Adriatic and Levant Tliey 
bave been planted with trees, and 
the walk round them is well worth 
taking for its views of towu^ Hca, 
and mountaius. The towns [►eo pie 
are also Italian l>y descent and 
language, T)nt the streets are. niadw 
.strange and ]Ufturesciue l»y the 
Slavonic talk ami costumes, scarlet, 
orange, and blue» of the country 
inarket-folk. 'Hnc chief industry ia 
the making of Maraschiuo fronj the 
jtuftft.^m, or wild cherry of Dalniatia* 

Tin* most important building 
iu Zarti in the Qiihetlral of St, 
An astasia, which dates from the 
cajiture of tlie town in 1202 by 
Enrico Dandolo. llic facade i* 
finely propoilioned, with tiers of 
blind arcades alxive a soliil baMe, 
»ud its design pohits to an unre- 
corded connexion between Zara and 
Pisa, Jjein^ iu the Ko\\\%xvvi'*v:\a'fc ■^VsX^ 
IvecuVmr \jn W& w.v^ \V% \\fe\^i\3fc^a- 
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part liRs been lately added from tlie 
liesiffiis of Mr. T. G. Jackson , R.A. 
luside, the nave an; lies are earried 
OD spirally Huted marble rnlmuus 
with rich capitals, ulteniatiti^ with 
I] 01 11 pound piei^. These and the tii- 
foriuni are Roiiiaueaque and of ex- 
quisite pro[>ortioii,s, but all above 
is had inoderu work. The ehoir 
stalls, richly caivtsd, ar« Ventitian 
15tli ceut. Gothic, and there are 
a few pictures ivorth neeing, attri- 
buted to Carpajccio and Palm a 
Giovftue. The outiside diiiiensious 
of the church are oidv tifi ft. bv 
170 ft. 

The Tmisurif w ricli. Notice 
auioDg other things a Nilver-gilt 
capsa dedicated to St. .Jacob, auil 
a silver-gilt jiastoral cross of ] 460- 

The liftpiistert/j whit^h coutains 
a large fout, is hexagonal. 

The curiouK Church of 6'. DmmtOj 
now the Museum, lies S.E. of the 
Cathedral. It wsus prol>ahly built 
early iu the 9tli eeut. hy Bishop 
Donatus in, afterwards cauouisecl, 
mid stand fi "without foundation's /" 
saya Modrich, ou the stone pave- 
meut of a teuiple dedicated to Livia, 
mfe of the Emperor Augustus, 
uuder the name of Juuo Augusta. 
Much of this temple wad used iu 
the prei^ent buildiug, whicb Ls tall 
and circular, Tlie central space \s 
in one storey, about SO ft. in 
diameter by 80 ft. Idgh^ and sur- 
rounded by two storeys of aisles, 
which are each se[>.i rated from the 
centre by eiglit sendcircular arches, 
carrienl on six nnissive rectangidar 
piers uihI two comi'osiie eolumtii*, 
of which the lower pair are Roman. 
These eolnmns mark the entrance 
to the three apsidal chajx-ls of ea<!h 
•torey. Strangely enough, this in- 
terior and tltftt of the Baiilihtery at 
Pisa are nearly as mueh alike as the 
facades of the twocathedraK Th« 
coilectioti containH many Roman 
fragments found during excavations 
iu the church by Prof. Hauser of 
Vtentm, mu] somkt curious drawings 

Si 6''r/Mifiono hm a good RoniaH' 
eftgtte ftxnit, built »,s bife «s 1 107. 



*SL Sini'e&He contain.4 the body of 
the saint in a reliquary supported by 
four bronze angela. 

The Oampaidle of Sin. Marin is 
Romanesque, built hy King Colo- 
man of Hungary in llOS. 

There k a fine Roman Corinthian 
column in the Piazza della Oolouna, 
and a siTuilar one, with St, Mark's 
liim on top, iu the Piazza deir Erbe, 
These both have chains attached for 
use as pi I lories. 

In a paved piazza, close to the 
old pentagonal towef known as the 
Bo' d'Autona, live well-heatls, of 
simple but etfective deaign, htand in 
a row. Tliey are called / Ciftque 
Fozzi^ and werti built by Sanndchele 
when, in 1574, he roofed over tlie 
large reservoir to which tliey form 
the openings. Tlie Ptrrht di Terra- 
fernm, also by Sannuehele, is, like 
all his gates, a model of what such 
things should he. On a small scale 
it recalls the grand entrances to 
Verona. 

Other noteworthy buildings are 
the FuMic Libmr^^ in the Piazza 
del Signori, formerly the LogKia 
del Comnmue, the (Jlock'toivtr^^^ 
old Pulam of tJm Priors^ now the 
Govenior'a residencCj, and the Epis^ 
copal Pitlace. The whole town iB 
full of Venetian liouses, many of 
thetu in a curious early Renaissance 
manner, somewhat bke that of Peter- 
house Chapel at Candirulge, 

About a kilometer to the S.E. 
is the village or suburb of Borgo 
Erizzo^ inhabited by some 3000 
Albanians, descendants of Catholic 
refugees who iu the early 18th cent. 
escaped thither from a fanatical 
pasha. They keep to themselves, 
and besides their language have pre- 
served their national t'liaracteriatics, 
being a highly irascible folk, and 
not on the best of ternm with tire 
r^jople of Zara. 

The trip by boat to Uljan^ the 
island opposite the harbour, is 
worth nuiking (A hr.) for the view 
of Zara and its surroundings. Tlie 
landing in at Oltre, and there iii an 
easy asviynV \.o Wie twxwe^A Yfn\. m'{ 
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SEBENICO. 

Hotel— Stie ''Hotel LmT." 

Post OMce ou tbe oimy. 

History. "Thii oarly liistory of 
Sebtnico is the usiiaJ recopl of wars 
flriid strifes hetweeti Hniiigiiriiins, 
Venetiaus, Uront^i, Counts of Bribri, 
tind the like. It entered the Ven- 
etian protectorate in 1342, hut kept 
& luo^tifie<l form of self-government 
uinl it.H own statutes. 

Sehenhio, n town of somti 20,000 
inhabitant*, i^ about 5 liours liy 
steamer from Zara, The voyage is 
betwec*u limestone isltiinLH, aiul j^ira 
Vecchia i>i pa,sse«i *>u the way* Thf 
mouth of the Oanale <li Sant^ Antotiio 
is defeudtnl by the Venetian fort of 
San Niceolo» wher« many Italian 
Tiatriotii were imprisoneil i In ring the 
War of Indepeudenef. Tlie canal 
presently ex|>atirl« into a va^t har- 
bour^ at wliosehead stands Seheuico, 
pieturf.«M|uely liuddkd from quay up 
to mediaeval fnrtre'^s, the stone rlome 
of the Cathedral eonspieuons half- 
wjiy up. Stone stairs for the most part 
take the place of streets, and the 
national dresA is aliiiost univtrsaL 

Thti Vfitheiirttl was lieguii In 1443 
bv a native arvhitect, Giorgii> dl 
Matteo, and finished iu 1555. The 
gi'oupiug of the E. end, with its 
3 ap^^es, Hend-domes, and barrel roof.H 
ItMnliug up to the lofty octagonal 
dome over the urossingt in very ad- 
mirable. The roofs autl domes are 
entirely constructed of iHtooe, like 
thoHe of Roalin Chapel, auil so 
give a most satisfat'toiy idwi of 
solidity aud reiwse. An (dd ["yature 
of the exterior is thti bold atring* 
course of hnman heads which runs 
round the building abcmt 6 ft. alwve 
the ground. The external detail-* 
are of an early Renaisnance type ; 
the character of the interior in late 
Venetian Gothic, witti coarse and 
somewhat over- luxuriant carving, 
hut the effect of the whole in noble, 
from its very lofty proportions and 
cousisttiut stone construction* and 
from till' imposing llights of step>i 
whi<4i Wsf /ro;ij jj,ive to choir and 
fvom choir to hij^h altar. 



The Baplisfert/, which owing to 
the fall in the grotiud Vi worked 
in beneath the S.E. angle of the 
Cttthttilral, a-H at Sieuttj is a riot of 
stone cabbages. 

North of the Cathedral, across a 
5umll [liazza^ is an earlj'' Renais>iance 
JA>f)gm, prettily composed witli a 
sturdy open arrade l>elnw, engaged 
colon uarle al>ove, central balcony 
on lions' heads, and tlight of ataira 
at either end, 

Manj^ houses in Sel>£!nico ahow 
the ubiquitouii Yenetiau inHnaucCj 
but the tktail coarsens .is we get 
farther from Venice^ 

Tlie qnays are not lai^e, but 
sufficient for the, commerce of the 
town, whiuh is chiefly with the 
neighbouring iakndrf. The railway 
connects Sebenico with Spalato and 
Kuin. Tlie river Kerka falls into 
the sea hure^ and a drive may be 
mmle to the FaUs of the Kt^thi (12 
miles ; S-horse carriage, ti ti.)— 
worth while for its own sake, and 
to give the traveller an idea of the 
lonely inland coTiutrj% 

The Italian writer Niccolu Toni- 
maseo was bora at Saebenii:© in 1802. 

TRAtr. 

Restam-ant. — Pif.'ifore, on the 
canal opposite the island of Bua, 

History * — Trauj the ancitnt 
TmgiO'hon^ wns founded, according 
to tra<litiou, iu the 4th cent. B.C. 
by a tirraeco-yicilian colony from 
the ialand of Lissa. More cettaiidy, 
it was a R^jman colony nntil the 
fall of the WcHtern Empire, wheE 
it poifHed under Byzantine rule. 
In the 9tli cent, we timl it occupied 
for 40 years by the Fniuks, and 
therej*fter successively 1>y Hnu- 
gariana, B>'zan tines, Genoese, and 
Croats/ In 1241 it gave shelter to 
Bela IV, King of Hungary, who was 
driven out of hia kingsloiu by hordes 
of Tartars, and thereby earned the 
title of **fL'delis8inia." In 1420 it 
askeil ami obtained the ^cotA-ctloicL 
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steamer passes for a time into the 
open sea, which in this exposed 
portion is apt to prove its right to 
the title of iTiquietiLs Hadria, The 
gulf of Bogosnizza, with a village 
of the same name at which we touch, 
is a haven of refuge, and soon after 
leaving this, about 4 hours from 
Sebenico, we come between islands 
again within sight of Trail. This 
is a town of 35^ inhabitants, built 
on a small island, which is joined 
to the mainland by a wooden 
bridge, and to the large island of 
Bua by an iron swing-bridge, at a 
point where the two shores barely 
leave room for a steamer to pass 
between. Old walls engirdle the 
little town, but leave a broad quay 
all round at the water's edge. 
From without, you are half per- 
suaded that this is a Diirer engraving 
turned into stone ; enter, and you 
are sure. Here within the walls 
of Trati dwells the very spirit of 
romance. Through narrow dusky 
streets and alleys you reach the 
Piazza del Duomo, the little square 
that is overshadowed by the most 
impressive church in all Dalmatia. 
On one side is the old CommunaZ 
Palace, on another the little Loggia, 
once probably a hall of justice. 
As it stands, this dates only from 
the 17th cent., though fragments 
of Byzantine and even Boman date 
are seen in the capitals. The five 
sturdy columns are flanked by a 
clock-tower of squat proportions, 
surmounted by a square ogee 
cupola, and within is a stone panel 
with a figure of Justice. 

The main entrance of the Cathe- 
dral, which was built under Hun- 
garian rule in the 13th cent., is 
through a massive stone porch or 
narthex. On one angle of this 
rises the fine campanile, Venetian 
Gothic in style, though Benaissance 
details appear in the top stage. 
The narthex itself is round-arched, 
wide and dark, and vaulted in stone, 
with sculptures and carvings from 
biblical history. Adam and Eve, 
stADding on lions, flank the rich 
doorway of the nave, and especially 



remarkable are some scenes from 
contemporary peasant life. Some 
of the men wear turbans, showing 
that these were in use even before 
the arrival of the Turks in Europe. 
The interior is very lofty, solemn, 
and dark, with plain quadripartite, 
vaulting. The five arches of the 
nave rest on massive piers with 
carved imposts, and there are three 
apses with semi-domes. The mag- 
nificent baldacchino and the pulpit 
are Byzantine, and both of a type 
peculiar to Dalmatia. The choir 
stalls are of the same rich^ coarse 
variety of Venetian Gothic as those 
of Zara. Other buildings to be 
noticed are S. Martino, a small 
Byzantine church ; S, Giovanni 
Battista, of the same period as the 
Cathedral; the Palazzo Oippico; 
and the quaint Loggia on the quay 
outside th e main gate. But, indeed, 
at every turn in this little city there 
is something to admire, and a visit 
to Trail is one which no one who 
has made it will forget. 

SFALATO. 

Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 

Restaurants. — Trocoli, Piazza 
dei Signori ; Hdtel de la Vitte, 
Nuove Procurazie. 

Post and Telegraph.— Near the 
Hdtel de la Ville. 

History.— Spalate owes the 
whole of its existence to the 
Emperor Diocletian, who was bom 
at Salona, about 4 miles ofi^, a.d. 
245. In the year 284 he became 
Emperor, and in 285 began to build 
the "palatium,"from which Spalato 
takes its name. By 297 the house 
was ready, and in 305 Diocletian 
abdicated and retired hither "to 
cultivate his cabbages," until his 
death in 313. From this time the 
place remained unoccupied till 689, 
more than three centuries, when 
refugees from Salona, driven out 
by Goths and Croats, made a settle- 
ment in Spalato. By 649 it was 
important enough for Pope Martin 
to send as ^ts\. m^o^ Gt\w%?aav di 
Ra\eiiY\a, "wYvo Vwraa^ \Xvfe \cA»an- 
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leiim into n cathetlrjil. In 806 it 
I fell to the Franks, vvlio werti turn ml 
out at t-l(ftTleniagnt;'H death, atul 
then follows thti UHUiil history of 
Venetians, Neapoh'timH, Hun- 
gtirinns, Croats, and the r«st. But 
in 1-163 11 new elen\eut tntt^r.s — tht 
Turks, who uudtr Mahomet ir 
reduceil Southern Dulmatla to a 
province of their empire ; and thiw it 
uoTitinntfd t^i Ik.- at intervals until 
their llnal defeat by Engine of 
Savoy at Xeutita in 1697* !Si>alato 
was visited by tiit^ plague in lf)07 
fl-nd 1784, and wjis tie finitely handed 
over to AuHtxia in 1S12, 

Spalato, a city of 2S,0OO iuhsilnt- 
autSj the iiifHt llourijiliing in Dal- 
matian U reached in U hour from 
TraiV It staiidN iu a beautiful 
po?iitioa ou tlie whore faeiuR south, 
and, in spite of the modem quays 
and liounew between the palace* and 
thti water, the long line of the Hea- 
fat^ade or terraei* tells out still above 
uU else in the approach. 8palato 
is truly ^'a eity in au house;" for 
the tutire mediaeval town, uo mean 
city, is included within the four 
walin of DrocLRTiAN's Villa, the 
most awe-in ^jpi^ing of all the re- 
uiaiuH of Roniau domextit:. archi- 
t€cture. Tu plan it U nearly a 
rectangle, the S. front Wiu^ Wl ft. 
long, the N. ,570 ft., and the E. and 
W. 693 It. each. At each angle is 
u square tower, and every side but 
the S. has & gate in the nuddle, 
ttauked by octagon towers, between 
which and the augle.s are subsidiary 
8f|u&re towers. The priuL'ipal 
entrance i:* front the N. towards 
Salona^ where is the richest of the 
gateJiJ, the Porta Aurea, still in fair 
preservation. Tlie pjilaee wa.i 
divitled into four i]uarter^« hy two 
arefttled streetft, crossing in the 
centre, like those of a camp. The 
j_iiortbeni half seems to have Ik-cu 
jiven up to the various officials, 
slaves, sokliera, and general pnpula- 
tion, while the iouthem half formed 
the palace projjtsr, and included 
the Temple of Aewr.tdapiuH, the 
Temide ol Jupiter (or AffUKsoleuin, 
m others liuve it), now t]u> T>\\m\\i>^ 



the auniptnons Periwtyle iu which 
the Htreet ended, the Yestibuly, to 
wtich tliis led, and wluch gave 
eutrauce to the great i-aiige of ntate 
a]mrtTi)eutB,, and hnally the Crj^Jto- 
jKurticus, or gallery, 515 ft, by 24 ft., 
which oit^snded through the wliolti 
length of the S, front from tower to 
tower. 

The Porta Aurea i« remarkable 
for the range of niches above the 
gateway, originally separated by 
small columnH earritid on eimehed 
corltels. 

The arcade of the Peristffkf now 
the PiaKza del Duo mo, is of the 
highest importanre iu jir^diiteitural 
liistory, lis the tir.st jdnce where 
urehes spring direetly from the 
capitals of columns, without an 
intervening entablature. This has 
been calkd thti inveutioy which 
made possible lh*j whole of Byzan- 
tine and Qotliic art. 

The fhiotiifi 13 octagonal without, 
surrounded by a low peristyle, ami 
circular within, with niches alter- 
nately square and circular. There 
are two orders of granite eolnmna, 
the lower order standing free of the 
walls between the uiidie.^« The 
diameter in 43 ft. Iwtween walls 
and 35 ft* Iwiweeu columns. Notice 
the curiomt scallopdike relieving 
arch&a iu the brickwork of the 
dome» The capitals aud cornices 
are heavilj" eurichcMl, but the 
mouldiugs teml to bei;onie mere 
splays. There is a fSnt? btixagonal 
puljstt of By7-antine date. The 
great doors were made by Andrea 
truviua, a uative^ in 1214, aud 
the very curious choir stalla are 
evidently of the same period, 
like 14th cent. Canrjianile, one of 
the nobleat in the Bj'zantint! style, 
lias lately l>een pulled down and re- 
built, so lofting almost all historical 
interest or architectural value. 

The little Ttmph of AMCufapiii,^, 
across the Peristyle, ]\m lost its 
porticOy but the great door-franie 
reniainH, liohlly carved ^ auvl^ Uks. 
that of UittB\\o\\w^vtm?;vft\j?» <A\Xv\««i 
liuge. \*\ocV» ol ^i\\\\V*;, 
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roof and decorations, is imposing iu 
its naktnl masonry. 

TliB arcMes of the On/pfo'-I*orfi- 
cm have long Ix^en walkd ^iip and 
turned into dwellings, Imt its 
wliolt! Itingth remain!*, and tha 
design is easily traced. 

There U much good Venetian 
work in Spalato, and the unique 
effect of the place is duo to the coii- 
tntst lietwiifin the mighty an^liew of 
the Roman Ijousts and the narrow, 
pietnresqne, niediafcV4d streets which 
they ciu-js in one Rpaii^ 

There is a good Mumiim inside 
the E. gate, full of int^reattTig 
Roman fragments. 

Modem Spalato lies to thu W., 
and ij* dull and Hourishing. There 
is a railway to Sebenico on the N., 
and that to Ragusa ou the S, will 
soon lie completed. 

Principal exports, wine an<l oil, 

SALOHA. 

Pour niileH from Plpalato are the 
ruins of Salona^ once an intportant 
Roman city, made a ecdony {Citlonm 
Mart if I Jiilia ) i n B. 0. 78* 1 1 hu ifere d 
iijueh froin various invaders, not- 
ahly in 481 from Udoacer, and from 
Totila in the next century, and was 
finally destroyed Vay tioths and 
CrOEits in 639. Saluua in Ron] an 
tfnieK wa-s a port, hut the nea has 
left it. Many interesting rentaiiij^ 
have been brought to light by receot 
excavations, and the situ.ition is 
bcjintilnl. From Roman timya tbt-re 
iiemain an amphitheatre, a batli, 
and ijarts of the town walls and 
gateii. There are also a Christian 
Basilica, and many early Christian 
tombs with curious sliding doors 
for admitthig thi*. l>odies. Many nf 
the antiquities have been reniovL^d 
to the SiJalato Museum, whert^ they 
maj^ be seen. 

The source of the Jiidt*T is la^s 
than an hour's walk from Kaloniu 
Tlie river springs from the hillsi^k 
in thi" form of a waterfall, after the 
muikiier of rivers in the IMkans. 

After S]mlatn, the vessel pannes 
thf isluial uf Ltssa, tvlifre, in ISCKj, 



thi^ Auf^trian Admirtil Tegethof dt?- 
feated the It ah" an navy, in spite of 
heavy oildA. <Jh3Ke to the island 
the Italian flagship, with all iin war- 
trejisure, was sunk by the Austrian 
man-of'War Archduke Ferdinand 
Max, 

GHAVOSA. 

Tlie harlwiir of Rjignsu, from 
wbieh it is distant little more than 
a mile. Beautifully situated, but 
otherwise there is nothing of in- 
terest here. Note the semi-tropical 
vegetation, especially the aloess, on 
the rnml to R-^gnsiu 



KAGUSA, 

Hotels.— See *^ Hotel Ljbt.** 
Befitaiiraiita. — .1 rcidva Fede- 
fkfit, outside the Porta Pille ; Posia^ 
iti the town ; Teoiro, opposite the 
Duomo, 

HiBtory.— Ragusa seems to have 
come gradually into exisdeuee dnr- 
lug the decline of the Ronum Em- 
pire. In 867 it vmdtirwHut a 15 
months' siege by the Saraeens. In 
998 it fell to tlte Venetians, after 
their victory over the Narentines. 
In 12*21 the* fruitless conspiracy of 
Damiano Guitla le<l to the estab- 
lishnRMit of Veiietian counts hi 
Ragusa, but tVie town pr&^en'ed its 
coMHtitution. In 1*21*2 the t-jty,, 
tlien of wood, was destroyed by 
firo. In 1348 came the Black 
Death, and in 1358 Venice c*?dtMl 
th« y>lace to Lewis of Hungary, In 
142'i the surrounding count:ry fwiased 
back to Venice, but Ragiiisa became 
an in4lepeudeiit Republic, and be- 
gan to workup to a position almost 
rivalling that oi' Vt-nice on the aea. 
In 1460 Mahomet ir ha^I to be 
iKiught off by (I tribute. In 14tJ2 
the rector's jKtlace was burned and 
restored to its j>resent fonu. There 
was a severe visitation of plague, 
but this was the timt* of Ragusa's 
Idghe&t pros^rity. By 1531 she 
began to decline, througli contribut- 
ing too heavily in njen, mcmey, and 
fshipHi to Charles v's wars, but wa*i 
.still fdde to xend a tontingent Xq 
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lielp in the Spiinii*h Armailtu Tim 
word *"u.rgosy," or ''ragoKy" in 
older winttllliig, i«j &ai<l tit nteaii a 
iflup or (le«t of Ragusa. On A] nil 
6th, 1607, came the great disaJitcr, 
the earth rmake which overthrew 
nioiit of liigusti, and buried the 
reutor, Ghetiiltii, and 5000 cithena 
in thu mins. I'rsuM?^ of this dinaster 
are still to he seen, lint the town 
was rebuilt on the same site, ami 
to thifi dtty reiiiuius liable to stvere 
earthquakes*. With the 17th cent, 
ended the danger of Turkish in- 
vasion, and the 18th cent* was a 
time of maee and of }»uilding 
aetiviiy. In 1805 there was an in- 
va<»ion of Bussian troops to paiiiwh 
the frIendHhip shown by the Rapi- 
sanato Franee, and on Janimry 31st, 
IS^kj, Napoleon finally aholiKhed 
the Eepul»Ue ot Ra^iisa. In 1814 
tlie town passed under Austrian 
liomuiion. 

VottfttiUilioti of th^ HemthHr, — 
The Republic of Rii^^isa, like that 
of Veniee, Wi\^ aristocratic, and thw 
j:K>pnhitioii W[i8 divided into three 
cbsse^s — nobles, in whom all the 
jKjwer wa,H vested ; " dttiiditd,^" who 
were allowed to hold nnimiiortaiit 
ottiees ; and artiaans. Tlie supreme 
power was in the hands of thu 
Irran Consiglio, consistinjf of all 
the nobles more than 18 yetirs old. 
The head of the State was the 
Betlore^ who held offit^e for a niotith 
only, during which, except for 
Statfi business, he was confined to 
the Pulat-e* He vv^as assisted by the 
Minore Uoiisiglio, of 11 members, 
with the initiative in all motiouB. 
The Senate i^onsisted ol"4o niembers, 
known as Pregati, all over 40 yesu's 
old J and including the liettore and 
M in ore Cuiinigl i o . Th eir d u ti e^ w t' re 
those tif a <;onsidtative eoTuniittec. 

During its whole history Ragnsa 
was famous thrrmghout Eastern 
EnroiK' for the learning, hunmnity, 
uud advanced civilization of its 
peo]>]t5. and it is remarkable that 
ill i41t) a statute was jiassed eu- 
tiiely forbidding, on humanit^triim 
grounils. all iH:pftsession of or traffic in 
slovtjs throughout Ragusau territory. 



RajQvhx, a town of about 12,000 
lubabitjintH, though it oiiee num- 
Ijt^red fimii 30,000 to 40,000, lies on 
the fmen Adriatic, nnshtdtered by 
islands. The harbour is now too 
simall for steamers, whicli call at 
Gravma, about 2 miles off, where 
there are fine houses in the Venetian 
8tyk. PuiguBa itself o<;cnpied all 
the .spaue between mountaJus and 
sea, and the coast road rums thiongh 
it from gate to gate. Archit«c- 
tmrally it is j>erhaps the most in- 
terci^ting of Dalniatiun towns, and 
thti scenery of the Vtd d'Ombla, a 
sub -tropical panulise mt in the 
barren limestone, is a delightful 
change from tlie austenty of thtj 
surroundings. 

The CorsOf or Stradmte^ was 
nriginally a sea -canal, and the 
houses, with o^wn ar^^ides of fihops, 
were built after the earthquake of 
lti«7. 

Tlie most luteraating building ia 
thy Herttyrs' Palace, The first 
palace on thia site was built in 13.S8, 
and Inirned by the explosion of a 
powder magazine in 1435. The 
second was iioniediately built, 
under Onofrio Giordani, a Neapoli- 
tan arcldteut, but was wrecked l>y 
the same magazine in 1462, and 
restoreil to its |rreAKUt form by 
Midielo^KO, the celebrated Floren* 
tine architect, anel Giorgio Orsini, 
a native of Eagusa. The beautitnl 
entranc^i Loggia i^ of iKith ]>eTiod«, 
the shafts* and two capitals at each 
end being the Gothic work of Ono- 
frio, while the anht^g and inter- 
iTiediate (^pitals show the Renais- 
sance touch of Giorgio. Tlie ends 
and upper stoiey are all of the 
early perioil. The entrance drjor 
ia tine Gothic work. Ttie dignifiHl 
Cortile ia due to Giorgio, The in- 
terior is iiiodernised, but contains 
one good picture, a Baptism in the 
nninner of Mantegna. 

The Dftqami or Spoii::xi, still used 
fts the custom - house, is u fine 
YcuLdian Gothic building witli a 
itrettv RenaiHRance Loggia in front. 
The Cortile is of the 1 1th cent. 
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and 1713, is dull ; but the Treasury 
is very rich, though difficult of 
access. It contains a beautiful 
enamel reliquary with the skull of 
S. Biagio, and a curious silver basin 
and ewer filled with silver grasses, 
lizards, eels, etc., exactly tinted to 
natursd colours. 

In S, Domenico notice the rich 
early Renaissance triple arch at the 
W. end of the nave. The fine 
Campanile, though in appearance 
Romanesque, was not built till the 
15th cent. The Cloister, with its 
garden and well and arcades of 
triple arches, is very graceful. 

S, Francesco has a good 14th 
cent. Campanile and late Gothic 
door on the Corso. The exquisite 
Cloister was designed by Mycha, 
an Albanian from Antivari. The 
large round arch of each bay con- 
tains six small round arclies on 
coupled octagon shafts, and the 
tympanum is pierced by a large 
circular opening. The details and 
carving are Romanesque of the most 
fantastic kind, but the date is 14th 
cent. 

S. Biagio contains, over tlie high 
altar, a curious silver statuette of 
the saint, of the utmost sanctity. 
In front of the church is a statue 
of Orlando, like that before the 
Rathhaus at Bremen, showing that 
the town had thejiis gladii. 

S. SaJvatorCf built after the earth- 
quake of 1520, is in a pretty tran- 
sitional style between Gothic and 
Renaissance. 

The best view of Ragusa is to be 
had from the liill outside the Porta 
PHh, on the way to the church 
"alle Dande." The church was 
begun in 1457, and has a good W. 
door. 

The mountain which overhangs 
the town is the Monte Sergio 
(1350 ft.), and tlie walk up to tlie 
Fort Imperiale shouhl be taken for 
the view of town and islands. 

In good weather the island of 
Lacroma may be visited by boat 
(20 minutes' row, an hour's wait, 
and return ; 1 fi. 50 kr. ). 

A good path leads fronj the land- 



ing-place to the castle, formerly 
a Benedictine monastery. This, 
with its church, was built, says 
tradition, by Richard Coeur de Lion, 
in fulfilment of a vow made during 
a storm at sea on his return from 
the Crusade. Lacroma was chosen 
for the site, as the first land be 
touched at after the storm. The 
Archduke Ferdinand Max., after- 
wards Emperor of Mexico, bought 
the island and turned the castle 
into a residence. Later it was pre- 
sented to the Crown Prince Rudolf, 
who added a wing. The rooms are 
small and cell-like, and little is left 
of the furniture. It is now a 
Dominican monastery, but there 
are only five monks on the island. 
The grounds and walks, though 
neglected, are rich and almost 
tropical. To the W. of the island 
is a curious lake in a rocky basin, 
the Mare Morto. On a hill to the 
N.W. is a disused fort, with a cross 
to commemorate the blowing up of 
the Tritoriy an Austrian man-of-war, 
in 1859. 

The walk to the promontory of 
Lapad, towards Gravosa, is pleas- 
ant and short, with beautiful views 
of the coast from the paths through 
thepine-woods. 

The excursion to the Source of the 
Omhla is delightful (about 3 hours 
there and back). It may be made 
either by boat (2 fl. ), or by carriage 
to Gravosa and boat from there, 
but tlie trip by boat is preferable 
for tlie views of the Ragusan coast 
with its gardens and villas. The 
Oiubla, a furlong wide at its mouth, 
has its source only 3 miles inland, 
where it bursts full-grown from the 
limestone cliff with such vigour 
that no boat can go higher than the 
mill. The banks are rich with 
semi-tropical vegetation, and pic- 
turesque with churches, peasants* 
huts, and villas of the old Ragusan 
nobility, whose gardens are a tangle 
of roses even in midwinter, and 
may be visited, The river is the 
highway of the valley. 

The drive to Ragusa Vecchiaj the 
ancient Epidaurus, is worth taking 
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for itff own snke atid that of tlio 
town (about 3 liours tlit^re aud 2 
back). 

To Catimmt takes alvjut tite same 
time liy road. A four-oareil lioat 
(4 fl*) takes about 2 boiirs ; or yon 
may go by the nioraing steamer 
frani GravoM and return in tbe 
evpning. Tliere is a *omewliat 
neglected villa, with flue gardens, 
bclaiigiiig to ('ouDt Gom of Ragusa; 
l>ut the priiiLH]ial interest is t:en- 
tred in (he two great plane -trees, 
wliicb are among tlie finest in the 
vorld. Eaeh is abotit 40 ft. in 
cireiimference, and tbey shady an 
area t>5 yds, in diameter. A wprbiii; 
of good iresh water is tjlose at 

To Trebinje, In the HeTaego>dna^ 
!» a day'« drive over the hillfi. 

[ Ne4>.r tbe road tht; river Trfbiiijeica 
is lost in the groun'l, to reajipear, 
some say, 19 jiiilej* oH as the Ombla, 
Trebiuje is a very Oriental town, 

ijritli a mosque ; an interesting dirty 
ar, wbere yon may bny good 

'fiietftl-work, embroideries, laee, and 
tobaeco ; and erowded streets, fidl 
of Oriental touches. 

The elimate of Ragusa is for the 
most part nnld and delicious, but 
liable to sudden changeK of tem- 
perature when the Bora l>lows, 

Ragnsa to Cattaro. 

Le Booche, 

Tlic vessel st«ams sotith along 
tbe coast, jmst Ragusa Veccbia, and 
a.** far as PuntfurOsiro, thesoutheni- 
moftt meteorological fetation in A^s- 
trin. Here we enter tbe Bf^eche di 
Cattaro, the R/ihonicua Minus of 
the Romans, Rhizon being the 
nimlern Ri&ano. On tbe riglit is 
the fort railed Puntii d^Ar/ii, aiul 
on an islaTul in mid-channel the 
fort Mttninla. Presently we reach 
tbe picturesque town of Cfi Mcln novo . 
^mfter which the first basin of tbe 
Bocche is named. The others are 
those of Teoilo, Riw.no. atid C;iltaro. 
Tlie wall*5 and fort** of Castehiuovo 
iVTB oldf but it ha^^ notbinp else of 



intere.^t. Tlie mountains are more 
and mnre stupendous an we go on, 
and the waterway narrower, until 
we reach the cbanuel called Le 
Catene, or The Chains. Here the 
people of C*attaro defended them- 
selves agftiJist the Venetian fleet liy 
chains stretched from shore to shore. 
Next, thfc l>asin of Ri-sano opens on 
the left, surrounded by high moun- 
tains. Close to Perasto we pass J 
two isletSt each with a monastery l 
and a greeo-dnnied church. One i«1 
tluit of S. Giorgio, the other that of 
the Madonna dello St^lindlo, with 
a very holy portrait of the Virgin, 
attributed to »St. Luke. Passing 
Dobrota and Perzaguo, at the end 
of the gulf and amid scenery of 
amazing boldness we ftntl Cattaro 
itself. 

CATTARO. 

Hotels.— See ^'Hqtel List," 

Gltfd. — DoimOy outside the walls, 
with fine garden. 

History.— Tl] ere was a Roman 
town, Ascriviuw, on this site, forti- 
fied A.D. 535 by Justinian. In the 
11th cent, we find Cattaro leagued 
with Ragusa against Servia. to 
whom, however, in 1184 she sub- 
mitted, on couflition that her 
municipal lil>erties were rejipected, 
Rj the 13th cent, the commerce of 
Cattaro had so far increased that 
she could make treaties with Ragusa. 
The struggles between Hungary and 
Venice follow as a matter of rourne, 
and in 1420 the Venetian ailmirai 
Pietro Tjoredano took poaaession, 
followed in 147S by tne Turks. 
The 16th and 17 tb cents, are a 
reconl of earthquake and plague. 
In 1797 c^inie the Austrian occupa- 
tion ; and in 1S06 Cattaro was ceded 
to France,, but seized bvthe Rnssians 
until the peace of Tilsit In 1813 
the English, under Hoste, took the 
town^ which was held >>y Monte- 
negrins until tlie final occupation by 
Austria in 1814. 

Cattaro, a town of 2000 people^ 
is one of the most curious places in 
Europe. Crowded on to a strip of 
^jeacli between the water's e^lfgi %rcA 
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tlie precipices of Ijoveeii or Monte 
Sella,, it is hemiued in by limestone 
mountnina so high that CoDstautiiie 
Porphyroj^onitus, in his account of 
the place, declares that tb« snii 
-only rmches it in the height of 
sntniiier. AlKive the tiiwn the 
forti ft cation walls cling to th«? cliff, 
and leap at odd angles from roc^k to 
rock, till they culniiuatL' in the 
Castle of S. Giovauni, perdietl on 
an aiginlle that projects from the 
moimtaLn-side ; and, over all, the 
seemingly perpendicnlar mass of 
Lov(*eu towers to a height of 30OO 
ft-, scored by the innunicnible zig- 
zags of the Cettinje road. Set 
CloveUy at tlie head of a Norwegian 
fjord, whose watfciTHshonld be fringed 
with almost tropical trees and swept 
by polar winds, and you have a faint 
ima^e of Cattaro. 

The buildings of Cattaro are not 
nf the «idendour to which other 
Daltttatiiin towns have aticnstomeii 
us, for we have left the It-alian 
lufliiience behind and conie among 
an almost purely Slavonic race. 
Even in Cattaro the Roman Catholics 
liarely outnuml>er the Orthodox, 
while' among the Bocchesi they are 
in a minority of one to three, Italian 
is generally understood, but very 
badly spoken, amoug the towns - 
peonle. 

The Dumno has a striking faijadt% 
composed of a low deep entrance 
arch between two lof! y towers, but 
the detail is baroque. The Roman- 
esque interior is very lofty, with a 
nave arcade like that of Zam. The 
columns are probaldy Roman. 
There is a noble pyrandiUil baldae- 
chiiio, like that at Trau, with a 
silver-gilt pala^ l»Dth dating from 
1362. A Byjtiintine doorhea<l in 
the aacrifity and a rich window- 
outside the central apse are wortE 
notice. 

ThG domed Cliurch of S, M. 

Ij{ftmar(tt dating from 1220, is of 

uome interest ; and no is the Greek 

CJinrch of t^. Luai, resloi-ed and 

coitsecmted in W6S on the site atid 

"vVy/ the nrrnugemvni of an older 

o/iiirclh 7h nmuy travel lei^ iVoni 



tlie North this will ])e their tirst 
sight of a churcli arranged for the 
Greek ritmal, with the konostasis 
or .screen hiding all the altars from 
view. 

Tlie Montenegrin l>ftzaar h held 
outside the Porta Fimimra, auil 
good costnmes may be ween here. 
The Montenegrins may be known 
by the monograni H I (Nicholas 
First) on their ca|>s. 

The *Jnd and 3rd of February are 
kept m holy days in honour of St. 
Trifon, the patron of the town, and 
celebrated w^itli processions, shoot- 
ing, daucing, and feasts, 

MONTEKEGRO. 

Tlie drive from Cattiiro to Cetinje 
is motiit interesting; d hours there, 
5 hours back. Horse about 8 fi.; 
carriage 16 to 25 fl. ; 1 mt a bargain is 
advisable. Leaving Cattaro by the 
Porta Gordicehio, we wind up past 
Fort Gorazda to the guartl-house 
and frontier, marked on the road 
with 5tone Mags. From here there 
u a nitignificent view of the rocky 
scenery both of Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro, with the Bocche di Cattaro 
spread lil^e a lake 30O0 ft* l^elow. 
The road itself is a fine piece of 
engineering. It is taken over a 
j>at>s (3051 ft.) at the foot of the 
Liov<^en, A short distance over the 
frontier is Njegus, the only village 
on the road, with a primitive inn, 
supplying only bacon, 1>read, coffee, 
wine, beer, and cheese. It is better 
to take refreshments from Cattaro. 
In NjeguR the house is shown where 
I*i'ince Nicola was born. A little 
farther on is another steep ascent, 
with a splendid view, including the 
Lake of Scutari and the Albaniaii 
mountains. 

CETINJE. 

Hotel— See ''Hotel List." 
BestauraBt, al Kraljmic Markn, 
Britlsli charge cL'&ffalrefl.— R. 
J. Kennedy,, Esq. 
Post stijia T^jl^gt^'p'ta. OffiLC^tt, in 
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Hiatory, — The libtorj of iloute- 
iiejrrn, from tke earliest limes lo 
the Turkish War of 1877-78, b one 
of incemaiit war« and raids, through- 
out the whole of winch the country 
preserved its im1epeijdeiice» even 
when the Turkish power was spread 
over all the rest of South -Ejistern 
Europe. The aeceaBion of the pro- 
sent tl>T;a>ty took place in 1687. 
PriiiCH Nicolti, the reigiiiiag ]iriuce, 
has not only conducted a 3ucce,!i.sful 
war against l^iikey, hnt is a dm- 
inati^t, and has introduced a new 
code of laws, Tlie present Queen 
of Italy is hi'* danght^r. 

Cettikje, the lajjital of Monte- 
negro, with its 120O or 1300 ]ieople, 
is hardly more than a villagej with a 
broad main road, crosHed by a few 
smaller streets, lu the main street 
are the buildings of the foreign 
represeutatives. In the principal 

" quare is the palace of Prinee Nicola, 
irery unpretending, and only dis- 

' tinguished from other dwellings by 
the guard in front of it. The prince 
still administers open-air juistice 
before his palace, though the tree 
noder which he u.sed to sit has lately 
fallen. Hard by is the new palace 
of his son. Prince Danilo, with 
the hall of the Senate on the g^ound- 
rtoar. This h rarely showu, Tlie 
Ministry, the Court of Justice, and 
the Prison are all adjacent, and 
opjiosite the Ministry is the Monas- 
tery, in whose church the aneej^tors 
of the reigning house are buried. 
Above the Moujistery rines a 
round tower, whicb until quite 
recent years was adorned with 
Turkiah skulls. Near the Ministry 
is the Museum, chiefly of mditary 
relics — torn stan^lardst arms, am- 
munition, tnedals (many of theui 
English, takeu from the Turks after 
the Crimean War), a cannon, the 
gift of Queen Victoria to the young 
prince, and the like. It is a short 
walk from here to the barracks, 
whieb the officer iu command is 
glad to give perniissloii to yisit. 
ITie cleanliness and order are notice- 
able. 
5lontenegTO keeps n stjiTidin^ 



army, in which every able-bodied 
man serves for a certain season, in 
periods of fonr montlia at a time. 
The Montenegrins are as tin e soldiers 
as are to be found, and the pdnce 
takes the keenest pergonal interest 
iu his army and jK^ople. Every 
morning he rides out from the palace 
to the square, where his subjects 
await bim bareheaded. He si^s 
one tfl his side, who, after kis;iiug 
}m hand, walbi along by the horse 
as far as the barriu^ks, the prince 
meanwhile discusiEiing and question- 
ing him on family afl'airs, crops, 
etc* At the barracks the prince 
will watch the drilling, chat with 
bis officers, and inspect the building, 
after which he will often visit the 
Law Courts and superintend affairs. 
It is little wonder that his people 
reverence him and regard liim as 
tlieir true i>itber in more than name. 
There is no national currency, but 
Austrian money is nseib The 
postage stamps are intercepting to 
collectors. 

The Montenegrins are Serbs, de- 
scendants of the old nobility of the 
Servian Empire, who fled to " the 
Black Mountain " to escape Turkic] i 
oppression, and who have main- 
tained their liberty and independ- 
ence against all comers for more 
than tive centuries. The black 
liand, worn by all the men round 
their crimson tmps, is mid to be a 
token of mourning for the liattle of 
Kossovo, in which the Turks de- 
feated the Servians in 13B3, The 
national dress, worn by everyone, 
is highly pictnreiisqne, and the 
national hosfntaljty to strange r."* is 
unbounded. One is ivi safe, indeed 
safer, in these wild mountains than 
iu the capitals of civilised Europe. 



BOSNIA AND THE 
HEECEGOVmA. 

HUtoiy.— I'hougk tlMssjfe^w^ ?^^- 
tricta bave tio\} ^qt i^fex^x^ c«t^^x:a«s» 
Vteen govfetuf^d la?. owft, ^Oti^i'^J ^tx^ 
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from their different conformation. 
Geographically they have been com- 
pared to Norway and Sweden; for 
while Bosnia is in the Black Sea 
watershed, and is a land of gentle 
hills and fertile valleys, the Herce- 
govina belongs to the watershed of 
the Adriatic, and consists through- 
out of barren limestone "Karst," 
broken up by ravines. The hollows 
in the uplands are called " Blato," 
and are lakes in winter, but marshy 
pastures in summer, wnen most of 
the water drains away through the 
limestone. The district between 
Sarajevo and Zep6e is what is 
locally known as "Bosnia," while 
that between Zep6e and the Save 
River is " the Posavina." 

Bosnia, the Hat country, was 
hard to defend, whereas the Herce- 
govina was a natural stronghold. 
Thus the mountain country, 
"Hum" or "Zahiimeye," though 
under the suzerainty of Bosnia, 
was actually governed by its own 
princes 900 years ago. They ruled 
from the fortress of Sljepangrad, 
above their capital, Blagaj, from 
Almissa on the north to beyond 
Cattaro in the south. In 1448 
Stipau VukXid shook off the sem- 
blance of vassalage to Bosnia, and 
became Herceg, Herzog, or Duke, 
and his country the Hercegovina or 
Dukedom. 

All the western Balkans were 
inhabited by the Illyrian race, the 
ancestors, as some say, of the 
Albanians and of them only, though 
others claim for the Triestines an 
Illyrian origin. The word "bal- 
kan" means a hill covered with 
wood. 

While Goths and Ostrogoths were 
conquering Dalmatia in the 5th 
cent., the Slavs were gaining 
ground in the Balkans. At the 
end of the 6th cent, the Avars, a 
branch of the Slavonic race, over- 
ran the whole countrv, to be in 
turn subjugated by the Thracian 
tribe of Bessoi, who held sway till 
the Turkish conquest of 1463. 
Hrvats and Srhs, or Croats and 
S^erbs, are both Slavonic peoples, 



the Croats for centuries having been 
Catholics and the Serbs Greek 
Orthodox. The religious hatred 
was intense, and only surpassed by 
that of the Turk, who without 
partiality taxed, imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and massacred both. For 
centuries the Balkan annals were 
monotonously bloodstained. Bos- 
nia, indeed, was governed by her 
own princes, or B«is, till the end 
of the 11th cent., when they were 
conquered by the King of ^ta, or 
Montenegro. Since then there is a 
continuous record of war or per- 
secution ; and the Hercegovina 
under Turkish rule deserv^ the 
name of " Bloodstained " which it 
won. The change came about in 
1878, when by the Treaty of Berlin 
the "Balkan Occupation Pro- 
vinces" came under Austrian ad- 
ministration. The result has been 
wholly admirable. Peace and proa- 
perity have returned after centuries 
of misery and oppression, and 
travellers are as safe in the wilds 
of the Hercegovina as in London, 
New York, or Paris. 

Books recommended :— 

Reports to the Foreign OJUx of 
Consuls Evans and Homes. 

Dr. Sandwith's Letters from the 
East, written to the Daily News, 

Rennen's Bosnien und die Herce- 
govinaf well illustrated and cheap. 

The Outgoing Turk, by H. C. 
Thompson. 

Klek is the port for Metkovid, 
where the railway starts for Mostar. 

Metkovid {Hotel: see "Hotel 
List") is not recommended for a 
stay. It has no attractions, the 
water is unwholesome, and there 
is danger of malaria at sunset. The 
station is near the quay, on the 
right bank of the Narenta. The 
railway journey is interesting from 
its engineering, and romantic in its 
scenery. The gradients are steep, 
and the engines are fitted with 
adjustable toothed wheels. The 
valley of the Narenta is one of the 
loveliest m Europe, and luxuriant 
w\t\i otW[i^e-^o^«t^, ^'aaxw^fc^ Y«aft- 
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HoteL— Bio ''Hotel List.'* 
Carriage tariff : 1st liAlf-hour : 
OiiB-liorso c'LirrJEigej dO kn in 

tnwii : 80 kr. out of town, 
Two-hor.*c carritigy, 1 A, in 
to wn : 1 H. 40 kr. out of town. 
Eaoh lialf'hour lolloping : 
One-ljonie cttrrmge, 30 kr, in 

toAvn : 40 kr, out of town, 
Two-horac carrijige, 50 kr. in 
town : 70 kr. out of town. 
The jMJpiilatinii ia nboiit 14,000, 
Tlie town is thecapititlaudljuiiinesa 
centre of the Hercegovina, and ia 
most pititiireaquely plaeeni at the 
end of tLc Nareutii goi^e, where it 
opens into a wide plain aurroiinded 
by grey luouiititiuK. 

HlBtory. — ^Mostar stands on the 
site of a Roman settlemfiit, calleii 
either ^ I ndrel iu in or Salan I'r f tt a , 
but it ifi very doubt Eiil whether the 
pre-sent town can daini iiny eoii- 
ttiiiemble ftge. It was umU a town 
and capital) and was fortified under 
Htepau, first iluke of the Herce- 
govina. Its name sij^nibcs **old 
bridge/* and its tuQut intorestiug 
piece of antiquity is the bt^autiful 
oM stone hridy;d ovur ihv. Narcnta, 
built in 150O by the Turk^, which 
erojwjes the river by a iiingle arch of 
80 ft» span. 

Ill ere are Greek and Catholic 
Cathedrals, the forriier of which 
comma uda a line view of tbe town 
anil neighbourhood- There iire also 
two dozen tnoKqnes, from whose 
minarets tbe call to prayer may be 
lieartl five time8 a day. 

The Baziuirs are poor in curi- 
I QHJties^ but very picttireHqiie from 
_'h^ costumes of the people, especi- 
• ally at festival times. 

The mountains above Moiitar s.re 
named Hum and Podvelei. 

EXCDIISIONS. 

(1) To the top of the Iltim (over 

1400 ft.: l^ hr, for a gootl walker). 

' Tlif fort may Ijts entered with leave 

I nun the i^tttiTflt ami n fine view 



{'^) To the source of the fiounn, 
at Blagaj, ti mile^ irom Mostar, 
The river bursts out from nnder 
nn overhanging ro+!:k with vobime 
enough to work several primitive 
flour-ndlls, Tliere in the tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint close by, and 
the ruins of Stepangrad, the ancient 
fortress of the Bans of Bosnia. 
Here, on June 30, 1463, the laBt 
Ban wa^ tlayed alive by the Turks. 

From ifostar to *S«/«^Vn?o, over 
the J rati Pkinina ridge (<il72ft.), 
although but 84 milet^, is a day'n 
journey by ** express" train, so 
that there in time to appreciate the 
jscenery anrl fugiueeriug of the 
route. Soou after leaving Mofstftr 
the line runs to the right of the 
Prtiij mountains, some of which 
are over 10,000 ft. 

.htbltunktt (about 30 miles) in a 
Rmall military station. Chamois 
are plentifid in the neighbourhood, 
and sportsmen stay here for the 
shooting. 

Koiijicu (restauraut at station), 
1100 ft. below the summit of the 
Ivan Flaniua ridge. The tern pern- 
ture here is 10' Fahr. cooler than 
on the Hercegovinian slope. 

SARiJEVO. 

Hotels,— Bne "Hotel Ijst." 

Population about 27,000. 

Paasportfl are asked for here» 
especially from travellers coming 
from the North, 

OmMbusea from hotels rneet the 
trains. The station ij* two mlleH 
from the town. 

Tramway fron] Htatiou to Catholic 
Church ever}' hiilf-boiiir, 

Britlsli OonBUl. — F], B. Freenuuii 
Eaq. 

Cabs ( tariff in G€rman)» — Philip- 
povich-Pltttx. 

Qtiidei. —k fliunai or porter from 
the hotel will act a.'* interpreter and 
guide for ftbout 40 kr. per hour, or 
a genuine Pacha may be retained at 
a higher fee, 

and avlks^ at \Aifc is.ta.riA^Vsi Ta^JwdX*^. 
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a SLattj factory ; candied rose-leiivus 
and other Tnrkisli ftweeta, ni the 
coBfeclionera in Fhilippcvich-Platz; 
Livno oiimments, silver Hligree ami 
other metal work. Tobacco (the 
Aussticli variety is Iteat) opposite 
the Hotel Eiiropa. Photographs of 
the lnndj5Cttp(^s^ huihliji^'s, und 
peoples of the BalkHtt8» At Bosnian 
country faira geimjue Eastern t:ar- 
peta, vegetable -dyed, from ts! to 4 
^ii&re yai'ds^ may still be Ixmght 
for £2 or £3. 

The Bazaar, -i should be visited, 
if poasible, on Wednesday, the 
marktit - tlay, Init any day from 
Monday to Tliui'sday will show the 
fharacteriatienlly Oriental method 
of buMneas. It has been said that 
"East met^ts West in Bosnia/' but 
the Eaat snrely prevails. Tliere are 
abont 30O0 Jews in SarajevOj de- 
seeiidant,^ of exileji from Spain, and 
still wearing the ancient costume of 
Spanish Jews. Of resident Moslems 
there are over 15, (Ml, ditferiiig in 
dress acfjordiiig to their callings, 
liut all griucefiil in deportment^ and 
many apleudid in costume. Tho 
ladies are exceptions^ being merely 
veiled bundles of wrappings. The 
** Rayahs," or Cltriwtian peasants^ 
who bought from the Turks the 
right to live (ray ah means '*ian- 
sonied'*)^ are turbaned and clad iu 
dark-bhie, crituwn, and cream - 
colour. There are also nearly 'iOOO 
Austrian woldiers. and the large 
Serb po pul ation , ofteri ng yet fur ther 
picturesque costuiiie-studies. The 
maunfacturers sell thtir own goods 
in the bozoarf sitting cro^s -hogged 
on their carpets, and working or 
chafTering vrith leisurely Oriental 
dignity, and smokiEg fheir hubble- 
bubbles or drinking their coffee tlie 
while. Each trufle hm its own 
quarter. The 1)00ths are wooden 
boxes, of which one .Hide is entirely 
taken out during the day, and re- 
pjat^'ed and lockeil up at night. 
The wares include embroidered 
slippers, silk, leather, and pretty 
metsJ-work. The crowd in rivost 
rnried ami p/ct(jrt.sque— priests of 
every ciiJt in tJwir (liifereut robes, 



beggars in rags, country-women 
with turbans and white atujf veils^ 
adorned with filigree imlls, and a 
few foreignera, their European 
clothes shabby to look at beside 
the Ttational costumes. 

Near thw Bazaar is the Usrtf Btrg 
Mofttitn; of the 15th cent^. 50 kr. 
lor entrancCi and loan of shoes, 
whif.'h must be worn by strangers. 

Tlie Bftkr Bahtt Mitsque^ on the 
left bank of the Miljafika. Dis- 
used, but shown if leave be applied 
for. 

The SuUmikh Mosqim is on the 
right bank of the Miljaffka. 

The Mmqne of the Sevrn Sainied 
firotfters, witli the tcrnb of seven 
Turks, s.'iid to bave been killed by 
a Slavonic duke, over three centuries 
tiack . He re , on Th ursday e veuin gs, 
^* Howling Dervishes " may be 
heard ; if enough Dervishes assemble, 
there is the extraordinary spectacle 
of " Dancing Dervishes,' feome of 
the strange chants used on these 
occasions are alone wortb & visit. 

The Meriut Sclttxil, a beautiful 
Oriental building, erected for law 
students by the Austrian lioveni- 
mcnt. Decorators for this and the 
Town Hall were brought over at 
great coHt JVom Cairo, to enatiro 
purity of style, and to satisfy 
Mahomedan taste autl sentimeitt. 

At the Greek OhHrch (right bank 
of the river) tho chant.s are finely 
harnioniaed. 

The Antn'sche Schuh should be 
visited, whei'e locial industries are 
being followed, or, when needful, 
fostered. Turkish omamental 
needlework may be seen and Ixjugbt. 
Cariiets are shown, finished or in 
progress — some from herf* were dis- 
played at the Paris Exbil>ition of 
19CK). Exquisite Oriental tissues 
are kept here, which the manager, 
Fran Mi Ik a Habn, takes pride iu 
showing, 

Tlie CatJio/it\ Vhvn'h is a fine 
modern building, and the Bosnian 
Mnstuttfi is worth a visit. 

TbcGc^'//'* ; the (rf}mif Otrmp, now 
only octuv\c».\ \%^^ swvvi' ^\\^^ \>i£Q^lt5 ; 
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Bastion, with another fine view 
(access granted by the officer on 
guard) ; the Siegen Briicke ; the 
Eoshava Valley ; and Miljeri6 are 
worth visiting. 

The Oardens of the Eonak 
(Governor's Palace) are open to 
visitors. 

The old Jewish burial-ground is 
very carious. Rocks are laid on 
the graves to keep the jackals from 
the corpses, and are chiseled with 
Hebrew inscriptions. 

The excursion to Ilidze and the 
Source of ike Bosna is delightful. 
Ilidze is a watering-place with hot 
sulphur springs, frequented in 



summer and autumn (good res- 
taurant, with garden, at the Cur 
hdtel). 

The Bosna rises near. The Igman 
mountain (over 4000 ft.), which 
slopes up from it, covered with 
wood, is waterless, and the ground 
is dry even a yard behind the 
source. The water bursts out in 
full volume, and flows rapidly away 
by several channels. 

The conscientious sight-seer may 
easily occupy more than 10 days 
in and ^bout Sarajevo, but a fair 
general knowledge may be gained 
in 2 days' stay. Ladies can easily 
get leave to see a Moslem Hareem. 
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GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 



UNTIL the Piraeus-Larissa rail- 
way is connected with the 
Turkish system, Greece may be re- 
garded as only accessible by sea. 
The principal ports are Athens or 
rather Piraeus, Patras, and Syra. 
Sliips run to Piraeus from Marseilles, 
Brindisi, Catania, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Salonica, most of 
them weekly. All of these, with 
the exception of Alexandria, are in 
connection with the European rail- 
way system. Patras may be reached 
either from Brindisi or Trieste, call- 
ing at Corfu. A pleasant route 
from Trieste takes in the Dalmatian 
coast. 

Syra can be reached, not only 
from Marseilles, but also direct from 
Liverpool, by the Moss or Papa- 
yanni lines in eleven days. 

The lines from Marseilles are the 
Messageries and Fraissinet. To 
Piraeus or Syra the ships take from 
3J to 6 days, to Patras 3 to 4 
days. The Italian line, the Florio- 
Rubattino, runs from Brindisi or 
Catania to Piraeus, and takes nearly 
3 days. The Austrian -Lloyd runs 
from Brindisi and Trieste to Patras. 
From Brindisi it takes about 30 



hours, including the stoppage at 
Corfu, and from Trieste 3 days. 
From Alexandria to Piraeus may be 
done either on a Russian or a 
Khedivial ship in about 2 days. 
All the lines run ^m Constan- 
tinople to Piraeus, and many of them 
from Salonica. All are pretty com- 
fortable, though some of them vary. 
The best are the larger Messageries 
and the Russian, and the new 
Roumanian line to Costanza is also 
good. The Greek lines run occa- 
sionally to Marseilles and Trieste, 
but are mostly useful for coasting 
round Greece itself. There are four 
chief lines — the New Hellenic, the 
Pan-Hellenic, the MacDowall, and 
the Goudi. As a general rule, they 
have good accommodation, and 
though in cleanliness they vary, the 
cabins are usually clean, and the 
food and cooking is almost always 
good. The times set down in the 
tables are not always to be trusted, 
except for the departures from the 
chief ports. In taking tickets for a 
destination outside Greece, money 
can usually be saved by booking to 
the first port of call, as there is an 
ad valorem tax on foreign tickets. 



The following table (the latest available) may be found useful :- 
Routes. 



'^ tJep. Brindisi 
ff arr. Corfu . 
*? „ Patron , 
O ff A thena 



11.30 p.m. Tuesday ^ 

11.45 a.m. Wednesday I Navigazione 

6. a.m. T\\\\TsvVa.^' ^ C3t«wA\»X\«aa. 

4.45 p.ni. ,, 3 
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dep. Brindisi . . 12.30 a.m. Thursday ^ 

arr. Corfu , . . 1.30 p.m. „ 1 A„^i.«j ^ n a 

„ Patras. . . 4.30 a.m. Friday V Austrian -Lloyd, 
„ Athens . . 4.45 p.m. „ J 




''dep. Athens , . , 12 noon Saturday 

;; C^: : : H?:": Sunday UustHan-Lloyd. 
arr. Brindisi . . 4.15 a.m. Monday J 




dep. Athens ... 12 noon Wednesday ^ 
„ Patras . . . 10. p.m. „ 1 Navigazione 
„ Corfu . . . 4. p.m. Thursday j Gen. Italiana. 

arr, Brindisi . . 3.45 a.m. Friday J 




dep. Athens . . • 12 noon Saturday ^ 
„ Patras . . . 9. p.m. ,, (Navigarione 
„ Corfu . . . 4. p.m. Sunday j Gen. Italiana. 

^arr, Brindisi . . 4.15 a.m. Monday J 




dep. Alexandria . . 4. p.m. Wednesday IKhedivial 
arr. Piraeus. . . 10. 0a.m. Friday j steamer. 


dep. Piraeus. . . 4.0 p.m. Tliursday \Khedivial 
arr, Alexandria . . 7. a.m. Saturday / steamer. 



dep. Piraeus . 

arr. Constantinople 



dep. Constantinople 
arr. Piraeus . 



dep. Alexandria 
arr. Piraeus . 

dep. Piraeus . 
arr. Alexandria 



dep. Catania 
arr. Piraeus . 



dep. Piraeus , 
arr, Catania 



4. p.m. 
3. p.m. 



Friday 1 Khedivial 

Sunday / steamer. 



3. p.m. Tuesday 1 Khedivial 
noon Thursday / steamer. 



2. p.m. Saturday \ Russian 

1. a.m. Monday j steamers. 

noon Friday \ Russian 

noon Sunday j steamers. 



dep. Marseilles . 
arr. Naples, 
dep. „ 
arr. Piraeus . 


, 4. 
. 2. 
. 11. 
. 3. 


p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 


Thursday 
Saturday 

Monday 


^ Messageries 
1 Maritimes. 
j Fortnightly 
J Sei-vice. 


dep. Piraeus . 
arr. Naples . 
dep. „ . 
arr. Marseilles 


. 11. 
. 3. 
. 10. 
. 8. 


a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 


Sunday 
Tuesday 

Thursday 


'\ Messageries 
1 Maritimes. 
j Fortnightly 
J Service. 



7. Oa.ni. 
11. a.m. 



Wednesday \ Navigazione 
Friday / Gen. Italiana. 



3.15 p.m. EriCLay 
11.30 a.m. Monday 
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Steamers in Greece never lie up and a steayn-tram from Athens to 

to a quay, and so one has to land Phalerum. In JEtolia there is a 

in a small boat. The boatmen are line from Missolonghi to Agrinion, 

not quite so noisy or rapacious as and in Thesmly from Volo to 

Neapolitans, and about a drachma Larissa, with a branch to Cala- 

a head is usually enough to get one baka. 

on shore. The bargain should in- Roads. — There are several good 

elude carrying the luggage through roads, and carriages may be hired 

the custom-house, where one must for these. For many parts of 

land if coming from a foreign port, the country it is best to use 

The customs are usually lenient, mules or horses, which usually 

At the Pirseus a carriage can be cost about 6 drachmas a day witn 

found outside the custom-house, to a half-fee for the return journey, 

drive to Athens for about 6 or 7 A bargain should be made before- 

drachmas. The agents from the hand. 

different hotels always board the Travelling in Greece without a 
steamers on arrival, and speak dragoman is both cheaper and more 
English. It is well to provide one- interesting than with one, but can- 
self with Greek paper money at the not be done without a knowledge of 
current rate of exchange, which may the modem language. Horses or 
be seen in any Greek newspaper, mules should be engaged to carry 
It is usually about 40 paper baggage even if the traveller walks, 
drachmas to the sovereign. Be for the muleteer or agogiai is in- 
careful not to exchange at an obvi- dispensable as a guide. One ought 
ously unfair rate; this may be to take bed and bedding, as few 
tried on the unsuspecting traveller, inns exist. The usual thing on 
Silver money does not command its arriving at a village is to engage a 
proper value, and is chiefly used in room in a private house, which the 
the country for personal decorative muleteer will help to do. The 
purposes by the peasants. The charge is ordinarily 2 drachmas a 
hotels in Athens insist on being paid night each person. The country 
in gold. food is brown bread, eggs, olives, 

Railway communication now goat cheese, and resined wine, 

exists over a considerable part of Meat can only be got in large 

Greece. With the exception of the villages, but a fowl is often obtain- 

Piraeus- Athens and the still un- able. One ought always to have a 

finished Piraeus-Larissa line, the little tinned meat for emergencies, 

gauge used is narrow, and the As to dress, one ought to have 

travelling slow. There are three clothes of medium thickness, and 

classes, 1st and 2nd being comfort- never be without warm wraps and a 

able. 3rd offers more opportunity waterproof, especially in spring, 

of mixing with the people, but is The evening chill is dangerous, and 

not so dean. The following are the result frequently is not an 

the chief railways : — The Pirceus- ordinary cold, but a feverish attack, 

Athens line runs every half-hour, with a high temperature. 

The Peloponnesus line extends The best time for travelling in 

from Piraeus and Athens to Corinth, Greece is from the middle of March 

where it branches, one line going to the middle of May. Later on the 

on to Patras, with a branch running heat is great, and after October the 

up from Diakaphto to Calavryta, weather, thougli pleasant, is rainier, 

and from Patras on to Pyrgos and and the days snorter. The mos- 

Olympia ; the other to Argos, qnitoes begin to be troublesome in 

Tripolitza, and Calamata, with June. In the mountains one can 

hranches to Nanplia and Megal- travel later into the summer, and in 

opolis. In AUica a J/ne runs from the islands Wvt rctv Vvi^^* the air 

Athens to Cephissia and Laurium, cooler. 
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CORFU. 

Hotels. — See * 
Cliurcli. — ^There ia an ISuj^lish 
clergyman and a diureli. 



Bank. — Tlie Ionian Bank, 
Coiuitl. — Chtirks A* Blakcney, 

rice-Conaul,— O.AJeiander, Esq, 



Tlie following taLle (tlie Intent available) may l»o found useful :- 
Corfu. 



dep, TrifJite vid, DaJmatia 
arr, Corfu 



7. a.m. Tuesday "t 

9.30 a.m. Wednesday in 
next Wt;ek 



dep. Corfu tud Dolniatta . 
arr. Tiieste . 



8.30 a.m. 
6. p.m. 



I'hurHday 
Wednesday in 
next week 



de]>. Trieste 
arr. Corfu 



4. p.m. Sunday 
noon Wednesday 



tlfp. Corhi 
ttrr. Trieste . 



10. a.m. 
8. a.m. 



Thursday 
Sunday 



^Austrian- Lloyd. 



Bee alao on pages fAj ^. 



Corfu ia an ttxcellent **entre for 
yadiiing, and yachts of varioni* 
!+i)ie4*. both steaTij and nailing, art? to 
1>e hail at a moderate hire l>y th« 
in on til. '^riie constil, or one of tho 
sliiipping firiu.M, will iyive inlornut- 
tion ftbout tlieTiu lliere is good 
ron^^h Hliooting liotli on tlie inland 
itself and on the iieigldionring coant 
of Albania, At a club over the 
Cafe bluTopa one can see English 
imiHjrs ; and curioj^itiea^ (*uch as 
brooches with the st^imp of the 
8even Islands, may be found in the 
shops. 

Of the two places from which it is 
usunl to make a start in visiting 
Greece, Corfu is prefErable t<i Athens 
for many reasnns- In the Ionian 
Islauda Itsdy and Greeoe niyet, in 
langu^ige and mannert) a.s well as in 
scenery ; and in cominj^' from the 
west, Greece graulually unfolds her 
V>*nintifnl coast- line as we *!^iil round. 
The history of Corfu is n page of 
romance. To the Greek of the time 
of Homer it was a vague, unknown 
Pbjeacia, the end of the world, '*J' 
inland yfht're all the men were 
ifttilors. lu rhissfral Uinf^ tin- 



internal diss^nHions of Corcyra were 
the immediate cause of thu PeloiMin- 
neniau war. It was a favourite spot 
wdth the Romi^ms, and after centuries 
rtf harrying by pirates the island 
became a Vinntian feof for ationt 
,^0 yearn. Taken from tlie Turks 
when their power l>egan to wane, it 
was handed about by treaty Irom 
one povrer to another, and Hnally 
given by England to Greecif on the 
accesaion of King George^ then 
Print!!^ of Deiunark. 

Tlie islaufl h very fertile, and the 
vegetation profuse and beautifuL 
ITie eucalj^itna tiourishes near the 
shore, and many sub - tropical 
plants. 

The town has a mixed ix»pnlntion 
of Greeks. LatinSj and Jews, and 
tlie buildiusH Hhow traces of the 
British pri:>teetorate which once 
existed. The water -supply is also 
due to a British governor. The way 
through the town takes ns up to the 
Esplanade, or Hpianata^ a tine open 
siiaee with trees : nnd l>eyou*l vl^ 
jutting \uto \,\h». ««^ft.,\ft ^L^^*/?vc^«l.•I»' 
Veccbia, fvouv W\^. \.<>v ^^ Vv\\A\ i». 
vi-ry lovely viev? \n«.^ V>*^ wt«w 
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we fiice north, tlie coast of Albania 
lius on the eastjf just at otir feet is 
the island of Vido, behind it 
13 Monta S. Salvatore, %ith vil- 
lages dotting its slopes. Away t<j 
the we^«t Ht retch ea the Pfl,sa of 
S. Punljileone, pjist whieli nma the 
rofld to PaJffio Castrlaza. To the 
soutli is Monte S. Dteca, with the 
royal villa and the Eiiglitih cemetery 
in the fonjerouud. The buikiiiiju: 
which faces the en<lof the Esplanade 
was once the residentie of the Eng- 
lish govern or. u the staircase may 
be seen an archaic Hon, which was 
taken from the tomb of Menecratea. 
The Ionian Academy is at the south 
end of the Esplanade, and contaiiia 
a library of 35,000 volum&s. The 
mnseuin of the Academy is rather 
neglected, bnt the custodian is doing 
his best to awaken an interest among 
the CorlSotes in the non-mercantile 
side of antiquities. There are souie 
intert-fiting early inscriptions, ardii- 
tectural Iragineuts, etc. 

T!ie walk along the Strada is very 
beautifulj thongh unhappily the sea- 
wall is falling into decay. Wo pa^s 
the subnrb of Castradei*, and behind 
It the dt.Hinantled Venetian fort, 
S- Salvador. Along the seashore is 
the circular tomb of Menecratea, 
with an early inscri|jtion which tella 
that he was drowneiL 

Farther alon^, the Stmda ends iu 
a mole, inh^nd from whit^h is the 
Church of SS, Janon and Sosipater. 
This church, and that of All Haints 
farther up the hill, will Im interest- 
ing to the student of Byzantine art. 
Hie peninsula past the mole is 11 le 
site of the ancient town of Corcyra, 
and is still called PulH^opoJis. The 
royal garden, which is kindly 
opened to visitors, is well worth 
8«eing, as ia also the site of a small 
Doric temple juat beyond the garden. 
The road above the royal villa 
leatls to a semieircnlar terrace called 
(To Canone) One-Unn Battery, froin 
which we get a good view acr«sa the 
ancient HylltL-an harl>our. Below 
t/ie Cftijone are some rocks in the 
^ea, one of which tratjition calls thw 
S/i//j of Ulyffses, in referenoe to tht* 



tnrning to stone of the ship of the 
Phri^acians by PoKeitlon. 

In the town of Corfu itself is the 
int-eresting Chnrch of St. Spiritlion, 
whose bo<ly is preserved in this 
diurth, and taken round the town 
on certain days in solemu proces- 
sion in memory of thi;^ procedure 
having once been .successful in §top- 
ping a plague epidemic. 

Of the various excursions in the 
island, the drive to Pal*o Castrizza 
is tlie longest and most interesting. 
Tlie convent itself stands on a steep 
rock looking out over the Adriatic, 
while the sea near Is full of rocks. 
The be.st way ia to go by the lower 
road, which was made during the 
English occupation, and return by 
the upper road. 

The TOtula are mostly good and the 
scenery very lovely, the olive treea 
in particular being very tine. One 
can drive to Pyrgi, nn the east 
coast J and also to the Pass of 
8. Pantftleont' ; to Pellekt^ on the 
we.Ht coast ; and to Benizze, on the 
east coast south wanls. Anyone 
who cares for climbing can get a 
magniticenb view, both eastwards to 
Albauia and westwards to Italy, 
from the top of Mount S. Salvatore. 
The view of the Acroceraunian 
Monntahis alone is worth the three 
hours' climb from G^lypha, the 
nearest i:>oint on the coast. 

South-east of Corfu lies the little 
ialaml of Paxos, with its [>ortGaio, a 
natural 1 1 arbour, formed by an iidand 
lying across the middle of a l»ay, 
where a Creek steamer stops weekly 
on its way from Patras to Corftu 
Antipaxos^ a i<ttll smaller itsland, 
is little mor*i than an arid rock. 

The first break in the coast-line as 
we sail southwards is formed by 
the (ffulf of Atia^ into which flows 
the rivt^r Arta, at present one of 
the bf^nudartes of Gre«ce. Of thi* 
a IK: lent Anil»racia, originally a 
Corinthian tolonVf little is left. On 
the sou them side of the entrance 
to the gulf is the site of Aclwm^ 
olT 'w\v\t'\\ trsciiW v^ws*i tbe famous 
baU\tj \u w\\\c\i KwVow^ Vife\ ^Jw^ 
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In spite of the great height of 
Mount ^nos, the view is dis- 
appointing, as it is blocked by the 
surrounding mountains. 

The Venetian castle of Assos, 
lyin^ on the western coast just 
outside the bay of Myrti, stands 
on ancient foundations ; and Guis- 
cardo, at the north of the island, is 
probably the ancient Panorraus. 

ITHACA. 

Ithaca is separated from Cepha- 
lonia by a narrow channeL It is 
usually supposed to be the Ithaca 
of Homer, though this has been 
disputed, because the position of 
the island does not correspond with 
the description in the Odyssey. 
But the forests have disappeared, 
and the swine that fed in them. 
The island is very mountainous, 
and is divided naturally into four 
parts. At the north is Exogi, the 
outlying land ; next comes Anogi, 
the upland ; then Vathy, the part 
lying round the bay of Molo or 
Vathy ; and in the south Aetos, 
the cliffs. Owing to the position 
of the island, it was so easily raided 
by pirates that in 1540 it was almost 
uninhabited. The bay of Molo is a 
very deep, good anchorage, of horse- 
shoe shape, with a little island 
lying in the middle. Of the various 
tentative identifications of ancient 
places the most interesting are the 
palace of Odysseus, the grotto of 
the Nymphs, the fountain of 
Arethusa, and the school of Homer. 
The so-called castle or palace of 
Otlysseus is some foundations on 
the top of Mount Aetos, on the 
"Towest part of the island. It 
' excavated by Dr. Schliemann 
lout his coming finally to any 
slusion on the subject. The 
to of the Nymphs is a beauti- 
blue cavern in the side of 
>unt S. Stephen, close to the 
-tie creek called Dexia. The 
•^♦"in of Arethusa is supposed to 
"priug called Fera pegadi, 
south-eastern end of the 
rhe school of Homer is an 



interesting rock - dwelling in the 
north of the island, near the village 
of Exogi. It can be reached by sea 
from Phrikes. But in all prob- 
ability the topography of Homer 
belongs to the regions of poetry 
rather than of fact. 

Zante (Zacynthos) {Vice-Consul, 
A. L. Crowe, Esq.), the prettiest of 
the Ionian islands, is called ** fior de 
Levante." Theocritus, Pfiny, and 
Strabo are alike eloquent concern- 
ing it, and it distinguished itself 
in the modem struggle for Greek 
independence ; but it has always 
been subject to earthquakes, and 
lately has suffered severely. The 
Italian poet Foscolo was bom in 
Zante ; also the poet Soloraos, 
the author of the Greek National 
Anthem. The town of Zante lies 
in a little bay on the east of the 
island, and has one principal street, 
the Platia Rouga, which wanders 
round the bay. In it are some in- 
teresting Venetian houses, and in 
some of the side streets there are 
quaint arcades. The harbour is not 
very good, but is protected by a 
mole. There is a much damaged 
painting by Titian in the cathedral 
of S. Mark. The view from the 
Castle hill is extensive, but a land- 
slip has carried away the eastern 
side of the hill. It takes 3 hours 
to climb Mount Scopos, the ancient 
Elatos. The sight of the island is 
the Pitch Springs, in the bay of 
Keri. They are mentioned by 
Pausanias, Pliny, and Herodotus, 
and still bubble up pitch, but it is 
not very valuable commercially. 



THE GREEK MAINLAND. 

The coast of Acarnania and 
^tolia is flat and marshy, and 
Missolonglii, the capital, lies just 
inside the Gulf of Patras, on the 
marsliy shore behind a triangular 
lagoon, which can be crossed only 
by boats of shallow draught. But 
a causeway \eadR ^TO\tv \X\% v\jfe«xcv«T 
landing-p\ace \,o \.\\ft \.ov{w. \tv >i\i^ 
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empiro nf the vrorUL On the 
norttiem or Turkisli Hkle of the 
entrauce is J^reiezti, on I he site of 
tlie aneieut Berenicia, where the 
Turks defeatyd the Greeks in 1798, 
nn event to whitjL Lord Byron 
makes eloqnent reftreiice. Vonitza, 
just inside the gulf, is a pretty- little 
plfu:e, but unhealthy* 

THE OTHER IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Leucadiaj or Santa Maiira, ia 
now connected with the mainhind 
on the north by a swivtil bridge, 
tiuished in 1S80. The northern 
part of the i-nland is marshy, but in 
the sontli the linieatone rises into 
monntaiuK, and enda in the white 
clitfs from which the island takes 
its naiiit'. On the east tlie little 
bay of Vliko alTords good anchorage 
to yaL'hls, 

Tlie Homerit; name for the island 
{*A*r^ *H.Tir>*#) shown iia that it was 
a peninsula in his time, but ttbout 
the 7ih ecntnry Hx\ tradition 
Hays thfitt the Corinthians cut a 
canal. By the time of the Felo- 
ponnesian war this had siltn^d np, 
and it was prolmbly not restored 
till Roman timt^*^. A long j^pit of 
sand rnoa out towards the niain- 
Irtud, and liehind this the English 
during their oeeupation mafle a 
harbour, and put a lif^^hthoitHe on 
the mole. The fort of Santa Maura 
is a Venetian inheritance, and the 
aqueduct running across the lagoons 
a Turkish oue. The vernacular 
name Hamaxichi comes from the 
Venetion governor having kept his 
carriages* in the fort. The ancient 
town of Lenkas ift probably not far 
aonth of Hamaxichi, 

M. Scaros, Karos, or Msga in a 
four hour.H' ride from Hamaxichi, 
and give;^ afnic view overAcaraania ; 
on the ftouth one can see Ithaca^ 
Cephalonia, Zante, and the Moreaii 
Mountains ; and on the north up to 
Actinni antl Preveza, with the foouii- 
tains of Corfv, Epirus, and Pindus, 

Sappho\ hnp js a day's ritle 



from Hamaxichi, but is liest fieen 
front the sea. On the top are aome 
toiindations of u temple of Apollo 
and 8ome dcbria of lottery, etc. 
Slaves were exiic uteri by being 
thrown down^ which fact probablj'' 
gave rise to the romantic story 
alxmt Sappho. Meganisi, the 
ancjieut Taphoft, lies to the sonth- 
*east of Ltucadia. 

Ceplialonla { Vice - Conmilf J, 
launders, Esq.), thongh the largest 
of the Ionian islanda, has not a 
single constant stream and very 
few springs. Homer calls it Same, 
from the name of what was the 
principal town. Its history is very 
similar to that of Corfn, nave that 
one Venetian family, the Or^ini, 
held -sway for a long period, and 
that some of the beautiful carved 
Venetian houses are still to be seen. 
From Argoatoli^ the principal towDf 
are sent off the wine, oil, and 
cuiTanta which form the staple of 
trade, an in all the Ionian islands. 
Of the four antiient eiti«s of the 
iMland remains still existj and, 
owing to the roads made bj^ Sir 
L'harlea Napier, are easily visiteil. 
Cranil was at the eastern end of 
the harbour on the side opposite to 
Argostolh Tlio ancient walht may 
still l>e traced along tlie heights, 
and at the end of the l>ay the 
scanty remains of the ancient 
harbour. Pale waa on the sea, a 
little to the north of the modern 
town of LLxouri, but not much now 
remainij of the ancient eity» Proni 
wm on the coast .'^outh - east of 
SamoH, on the little bay of Poros. 
Sa.moa lay in a fertile valley inside 
the gidf which faces Ithaca. On 
two heights are the remains of 
polygouol masonry. Near here, 
alKJut ^ mile from shore, is a 
stream of fresh water in the sea. 
On a hne day the stream rises 
about ri foot above the water, 
Oot; of the strange sights of Cepha- 
lonia are the Sea Mills, near the 
entrance of the harbour, vtlwre. 

caveTT\H on \\\^ H\\Wfe. T\\^ tAvvtt\\\ 
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In sjiite of the great beight of 
Mount ^-Eiiw, the view ih i\h- 
apix)iTiting, as it ia blocketl by the 
Mnrroiiuding niountamH, 

Tliu Veni'tian castle of Assoh, 
lying ou the wi^sk-m t!Oft.Ht just 
outsidii Iht? bay of MyTti^ staiuls 
on aiiRJent foundations ; and (luiij- 
tardo, nt the north of the island, is 
probably the ancient Panorraits. 

tTHAGA. 

Ithaf'ii is separated from Cepba- 
lonia by a narrow channtL It U 
usually aiippoj^ed to \m tlic Ithaca 
of HnmeTj though this has lifeu 
disimlenl, bt-cntiHH the position of 
the ialand doen not correspond with 
the description in the (kiysseif. 
But the foreftta have disappeared, 
and the swiiie that fed iu thetii. 
The island is very niouiitainoiTHj 
and is dividi'd naturally into fonr 
part^. At the north in Exogi, the 
outlying land ; next conies Anogi^ 
the upland ; then Vathy, the part 
lying rounft the l>ay of Molo or 
Vathy ; and in the ho nth Actos, 
the cliff8» Owing to the position 
of the island, it was so easily raided 
by piratea that in 1540 it was alnior^t 
uninhabited. The liay of Molo ia a 
very deep, good anchorage, of hor«e- 
ahoe shape, with a little island 
lying in the iiuddle. Of the variouK 
tentative identiflcationH of ancient 
pla<*«9 the most inter easting are the 
palace of Odysaens, the grotto of 
the Nymphs, the fountain of 
ArethuHtt, and the school of Homer, 
The so-called castle or palace of 
Odysseus is nonie foitiulationa on 
the top of Mount Atta^i^ on the 
narrowest part of the island. It 
was excavated by Br. Schliemann 
without his coming linally to any 
coiicluaioti on the nnhject* The 
grotto of the Nymphs i^ a beauti- 
ful bloe uavt-ni in the aide of 
Mount f^. Stephen, tdose to the 
little creek called Dexia. The 
fountain of Arethn.ia i.-* supposed to 
be the spring tailed Pera pegadi, 
neMr tht^ styuth-viviieni end oj^ thi' 
islaijt!. Hie schnnl o/ Homer i^ an 



interestiuff rock - dwelling inj 
north of the island » near the ^ 
of Exogi. It can be reached 1 
from Phrikps. But in all 
ability the topfigriiphy of 
belongs to the regions of 
rather than of fact. 

ZajLte (Zacynthos) {Vks-i 
A, L. Crowe, EHq.);^ the pretti 
the Ionian islands, h called ** fi 
Levante." Theoeritufl, Plinyij 
Strabo lire alike eloriuent voot 
ing it, and it distingniahed 
in the modem wtru^gle lor f 
independence ; but it has 
lieen subject to earth qiiake$i|,l 
lately has suffered neverel^ 
Italian poet Fofttudo wuw 
Zante ; also the poet Sol< 
the author of the trreek Nft' 
Anthem. The t^wn of Zonk 
in a little bay on the east < 
island, and has one pnuciiial ! 
the Platia Ikmga, whicli 
round the hay* In it are so 
tereiiting Venetian houses, 
some of the side strL'cts ther< 
quaint arcades. Tlie barbonr m 
very good, but ia protected / 
mole. Til ere h a much dan 
pain ting hy Titian in the cathfl 
of S. Mark. The view from| 
Oa>itle hill is extensive, hat & 1 
slip hits carried away the 
idde of the hilb It takes 3 1 
to cHinb Mount Scopos, the i 
Elatos. Tht; sight of the isli 
the Pitch Springs, in the h 
Keri. Tliey are nicntioneiT! 
Paiisanias, Pliny, and Herodtf 
and still l>ubble up pilch, but ! 
not very valuable uomraerciallyjj 
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The eoiv^t of Acaruani»-'^ 
-Etolia is riat ami marshy," 
Missolonghl, the capital, liea^ 
inside the Clnlf of Patras, &\ 
nmrfihy shore ln-hiiid n trian^ 
lagoon, which can bt" crossed] 
by lioata of shallow draught. 
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early part of tlieceBtiiry Mibssolougbi 
was the centre of the Htiuggle 
between the Greeks and th« Tiirka, 
iuid the scene of the ex[)loite of 
Mftreo Botzark nnd Lord Byron, 
Imth of whom wer^ buried hurt;. 
Lonl Byron's remaiiiH were after- 
ward a iilven to Eiigliujd, tmt a 
mound is still shown tts coutaimng 
his heart. Botzaiis Ml in sititiou, 
but Byroii died of fevtsr. From 
MisHolonj^hi a railway runs to 
Agriniittt^ the eentre of the tobacco 
culture, and it will prolmbly in 
time be carried tip to CArvansaro, 
ou the (iulf of Arta, and opeu up 
the whok district. Behind Misso- 
longhi, on tiAo low hillsj called 
Gyphtocftstro and Petiovouni^ spurs 
of Mount Lygoa, arc the niiua of 
Old Pleurnu. Farthtr up the Klope 
of Mount bygos tire the rna-snive 
ruius of New Pleuroiij uovv called 
the Castle of Lady Irentf, after some 
B>'2autiitt! princess. It lies a uouple 
of hoars' di^Lttuce on horseback 
fronj Mls.qoloDghi, atid in one of the 
best -preserved ruins iu -.I^tolia* 
The plan of the fortresr^ is easy to 
trsice, aa is that of a small theatre 
uear thy city wnll, recently ex- 
cavated by the Gernian Areha-o- 
logical SchooL A uiiriou*; strueture, 
now known as the Prisons, is prob- 
ably tlie city reservoir. Remains 
exi.st of the Agora and of various 
t^jrracey au«i buildings^ the whole 
city being some aures in extent. It 
was not built till after 235 ti.c,, 
and was given over to the Aeha;an 
Leiigue in 189 B.C. 

Bhion anil AntiirMon, now Castro 
Moreas and Cuslr«> Koumeli, were 
important from their posllion at 
the narrowest part ot the strait 
between the Gulf of Patras and the 
Gulf i}{ Coriuth. They are famous 
for the l>rilliant naval engagements 
which were ftniKhthere in the early 
days of the Peloponnesian war by 
the Athenian aijmiral Phornno, who 
had his base at Nanpaetus. In the 
gulf to the west of these forts wivs 
fouglttthe famous battle ofXepantO, 
wlu'ji Xmkt* defeatt'd tlw Tiirks iii 



THE GULF OF COEIHTH. 

As we enter the Gulf 0f CoriBtb 
w*e cHuuot fail to bo struck with 
the difTereiiL'c between the aspect of 
the northern and southern shureii 
of tlie gulf. Ou the nortli the 
mountains come right down to the 
sea in a steep slope, rarely affoniing 
space even tor villages snch as oae 
sees perched elsewhere in seemingly 
hi accessible sijiols, and harbourii 
are feiv. Ou the south lie the 
vineyards of Patras atid Corinth, 
sloping gently to the sea, with the 
railway wandering among them. 
On Itoth sides snow-topped moun- 
tains forus tlie background — Chloua 
and Pamassuson the north ; Cyllene, 
Chebnos, and Kryniantlms on the 
south. Naupaotua ( Le panto) stands 
out from the northern coast on a 
little hill,, which juts into the sea 
Jit the foot of Mount Rigaui. The 
Venetian fortificaticns are built on 
old Greek foundations, and troilition 
makes this the spot of crossing for 
the Dorians when they invaded the 
Peloponnese. A narrow strip of 
plain runs fdcmg the Hhi>re west wanis 
to Antirrhiiju, and wtst wants to the 
mouth of the Morrio., Tlie history 
of Naupaetus is more or less the 
history of the Gnlf of Corinth. 
Few people land there now, and of 
those who do, fewer still go inland. 
A fptarter of an hour*s walk from 
the town is a terrace above a stream, 
the smooth rock of which is covered 
with inscriptions, mostly illegible, 
relating to the emancipation of 
slaves, who liecame free through a 
formal sale to Asclepios at his shrine 
here. 

The next lamUng-place on the 
northern eojist is the village of 
Vltrinitsa, proi>ably the ancient 
Tolophon, whence ships erofts to 
/Egion (VostitzaJ, on the opposite 
side. 

Oalajddi lies in the bay of Itea, 
and is a cetitre for the ahii^v^^^ ^^ 
timber btou^\iV v\Q>\n\ Ixwvk. *Cwe- 
rnouutiun^. X ^c^vckV C\fea!t <^A S\vNa \^ 
olive wood, w\ueV \*. Uft^-A la.* ^»'t^ 
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in Greece. Galazidi is also a port 
and place of call for the small 
sailing vessels which trade in the 
Gulf of Corinth and go through the 
canal into the Gulf of iEgina. One 
can hire a small sailing vessel here 
for about £10 or £15 a month, 
captain and crew included. 

DELPHI 

From Itea, the port for Delphi, 
lying at the end of the Gulf of 
Galaxidi, there is a fine view of 
Parnassus as the ship sails into the 
bay. At the port there is an inn, and 
horses and carriages are to be had. 
The road up "to Delphi is an 
excellent one. It first crosses the 
. Crisssean plain through olive groves, 
and then turns up the hill. The 
road up the hill, a fine piece of 
engineering, and in good repair, 
zigzags in a gentle slope up a height 
of about 2000 feet. 

The whole drive from Itea takes 2J 
hours up, and 1 J down. The inn up 
at Delphi itself is a good one, kept 
by Vasili Paraskevas, a very honest 
and obliging man. His rooms are 
clean and his cooking excellent. 
The modem village called Castri 
has been transferred from the site 
of Delphi to its present situation 
within the last few years. The 
French government bought out the 
villagers, so as to have the site clear for 
excavation. They have now finished 
clearing the earth from the site, and 
have left everything in exquisite 
order. So much remains standing 
that when one goes up the Sacred 
"Way it is easy to reconstruct the pre- 
cinct of the oracle. The sculptures 
found on the site are collected in 
a Museum (see below), the gem of 
the collection being the bronze 
charioteer, which is well worth 
going across Europe to see. This 
bronze original gives one a better 
idea of what Greek sculpture really 
was, than galleries full of Roman 
copies. The treatment of the eyes 
aJoue is a, revelation of technique. 
The site of Delphi is most strik- 
/o^. It lies just below the cliffa of 



Parnassus, which stand up sheer, 
above it 800 feet, and the sacred 
city was perched on a series of 
about 30 terraces. To the ancients, 
these cliffs above Delphi were 
Fhsedriades, the Shining Ones, and 
over them Philomelus drove the 
conquered Locrians. Below, the 
mountain slopes down steeply to 
the Pleistus at the bottom. A vast 
rent in the upper cliffs gives birth 
to the Castalian spring. Down 
this gorge, the eastern cliff of whidi 
was called Hyampia, a torrent 
comes in winter to join the Castalian 
fountain. Across the Pleistus rise 
the steep bare cliffs of Momit 
Cirphis. From Delphi itself one. 
cannot see the waters . of the gnlf^ 
but above, from outside tbe 
stadium, and below, just round the 
bend in the road, it can be seen. 

The carriage road runs along beloir 
the ancient Greek wall boundingjAn 
sacred precinct on the south. Thk 
wall, now known as the HelleulML 
exists in almost its full extent, and 
is partly of polygonal masoniy 
and partly of squared horizontaL 
The main entrance was in the 
eastern wall, and we can still enter 
and follow the route whieh 
Pausanias took along the Samd 
Way. This slopes up the hill in a 
zigzag curve, and is paved with 
grooved fiags. It runs first to the 
west, and on its north side, close to 
the entrance, we come to the 
building which held the offerings 
of the Lacedaemonians. The bronas 
statues of the admirals, set up hj 
Lysander after the battle it 
iEgospotami, have unhappily gone,* 
but an epigram on one of the 
pedestals makes Lysander IxMSfe.: 
that he destroyed the power of the" 
people of Cecrops. ITie next menu* 
ment mentioned by Pausanias whid^ 
the excavators have identified "wdth: , 
certainty is the semicircular baseoBj : 
which stood the statues of the 1^ 
goni. This bears no inscription, b 
the one opposite, a similar base, h 
inscriptiona which show that on 
atooiV \\\ft a\.a\.\5L.ei^ cA. >iXv^ ks^ 
kings. A. c\xT\o\\% ^«rfi.\. 9Xx3M\k ' 
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in Greece. Galaxidi is also a port Parnassus, which stand up sheer 
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inscriptions of this ia, that while 
the names of the kiugs all rs^ad 
from right to left, th^. name of tbe 
sculptor, whida ih placeci iu the 
untldle, reatlH from left to ijylit. 
This was doubtless to ^ive the 
Ancient kings' names a more vener- 
able air of antiquity. A little 
farther up, on the north side of the 
Sacred Way, is a massive wall of 
polygonal work, nrobably the sup- 
porting wall of the Taxentijao 
Treasury, It bnsars an iusLiripiion 
3AEKATAN in large lett«rH. One 
may remark that tlie eoploua 
harvest of inacTiptioiis would reqture 
another '* Corpus" tci produce them 
ifi f.tt^itm. Even before the excava- 
tions l>egan, those visibk* on the 
walls formed a large series. Oppoj^ite 
the Tarentine Treasury Htood the 
Sicyonlan, which lias yitjlded a 
DUiither of sculptured reliefs, now 
in the Muaenm, The Sicyoniaii 
buHding was in the form of u small 
Doric temple. It seems to have 
been bttUt early hi the 6th century, 
shortly after an e^irlier circular 
building, of which port ion a can be 
seen bnilt into tbe foundations. 
The material of the temple and of 
the sculptures h Sicyonian ttifn. 
A few paces ^s'est of the Sicyonian 
building i.H that now suppo.sed to 
have beeu the Cnldlan TreaBiiry. 
The cxt^vators at firat identified it 
as the Sipbnian. bat stibsequently 
saw rea«ou to change tbis opinion. 
On a tov^fr-like tufa foundation 
stood a little Ionic temple-like 
building of Parian nmrble. The 
arcbitecturtd details are remarkaV>le 
for tlieir e.i£quiaite tinisb, beiug 
comparable only witb those of the 
Erechtbpum. The excavators found 
the ficulptured hlockn of the frieze 
, almost entire, and also the figures 
from one of the gables. These 
acnlptures take their place in the 
history of Greek art, and till in a 
m^ost intere.stiTig way the blank 
hiUierto exi;^ting between archaic 
work and that of the Parthenon. 
A lion, the symbol of the Ciiidian.9^ 
wiuf fottrnl nmong the sculptures, 
ntf*! not fur off^ tht^ temsviuB of four 



Caryatides of colossal size. The 
roaii now bend« l>at;k, and we pans 
the Thelian and Athenian Treasuries, 
standing ia a kind of open Bpace 
forme d by the curve of the road. 
The Theban Treasury, id en ti lied by 
inseriptions on it,^ walls, vfas of fine 
blue liraestoue and of the Doric 
order* The Ion gent iuacription refers 
to the regulation of the Ixiundaries 
between two Rieotiau citie.?. The 
Atlienian Treaaury appears to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake, 
but the scnlptnres have beeu re- 
covered almost entire. It was a 
little buildiug of Peutelie marble, 
in the shape of a Doric temple. 
Til ere is no doubt alwMit the 
identity of this building, hecanae 
not only are there Athenian decTe«8 
on tbe walls, but on one of the 
steps can be seen the remains of 
the dedicatory inscription, confirm- 
ing the remark made by Pau.sanias 
about the Treasury being bnilt 
from tlio spoils of Marathon. The 
walla were so covered with inscrip- 
tions, tbat tbe order of the couraeii 
of the masonry has been dincovered 
from tbem, and the ante restored. 
Some of the inscriptions have a 
j>iqnantly modem flavour — the dia- 
putc between the Athenian arlkts 
and the Tliebaii et^rporation in 
]iarticnlar. One of the hymns to 
Apollo, witb its music, wan found 
here, aud the two others ou the 
terrace near. The sculpture, con- 
sisting of a fricM of tfiglyphs 
ami niftopes whieli went ronud 
the building, is in the Mujienm. 
The Athenians had another build- 
ing. Their colonnade stood at the 
foot of the polygonal wall which 
supported the platform of the great 
Temple of Apollo, antl fai^^d an open 
apace suppose*! to bn tbe kX*c, or 
Threshing Floor, where the slaughter 
of the Python by Apollo was acted 
once iu evor>' 8 years. The circular 
apace is surroundenl by stone 
Ix^iichesand seats, and the Athenian 
colonnade which foww^ ^v^ wot'Cw 
aide must \ia\Ci ^^Vifcw %. N«t^ ^^^(i^. 
point of vkw. 'V\\«i vQ\o\vi\vAt >«i&A 
erected tti co\\\\\v^i\\\t>v\vV5 
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Athenian naval yictories — Pausanias 
thinks those by Phormio in the Gulf 
of Corinth, but the characters of 
the inscription are of too early a 
date. 

The Sibyl's rock lay under the 
great wall of the Temple of Apollo, 
in the open space to the left of this 
colonnade. A hole in the wall com- 
municating with a conduit which 
passes under the temple is prob- 
ably the sacred water Plutarch 
mentions. Not far from here was 
found an archaic sphinx, which sat 
on a tall column. 

The road now turns again, first 
north and then west so as to pass 
round behind the Temple of Apollo. 
East of the temple the excavators 
found a base, which they surmise 
to be that of the famous tripod 
which was made out of the Persian 
spoil from the battle of Platsea, 
the supporting serpents of which 
are now to be seen in the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople. Fartner 
east are the remains of the Altar of 
the Chians, on the side of which is 
an inscription. This altar is men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The whole 
space east of the temple was the 
most conspicuous part of Delphi, 
and a favourite spot for votive 
offerings. Here Gelo placed his 
golden tripod and statue of Victory, 
but naturally only the huge pedestal 
is there now. Behind the pedestal 
was a row of statues of the 
Thessalian ancestors of Daochus. 
Nearly all the inscriptions and a 
number of the statues have been 
found. One inscription refers to a 
chariot dedicated by Rhodes. The 
marble basis of the gilt statue of 
Phryne was found here. The baths 
and tanks which cut into the pre- 
cinct on the east are of Roman 
period. The omphalos, to which 
Sophocles and Euripides refer, 
stood either out here or within the 
temple. On the original omphalos 
two eagles were perched, to recall 
the myth of the messengers of Zeus 
meeting at Delphi ; and it was 
covered with woollen fillets to 
iudicate its sacred character, but 



very probably as time went on 
omphiuoi were reduplicated. 

The succession of temples of 
Apollo which occupied this site 
have suffered too severely from 
earthquakes, fires, the percolation 
of water from the mountain-side, 
and wilful destruction, for the 
remains to be very intelligible, 
and of the sculptures described by 
Pausanias not a fragment has been 
found, but the remains of the 
pediments of the temple built by 
the Alcmseonids have been found. 
The terrace wall on which the 
temple stood is one of the most 
beautiful Greek walls left. It runs 
along for a distance of about 250 feet 
at a height varying with the slope 
of the ground, and is covered with 
inscriptions. It is of polygonal 
masonry with curved joints. Of 
the temple itself, the foundations 
and some portions of pavement 
remain. The foundations forming 
two rectangles, one inside the 
other, — the outer one supporting the 
colonnade, the inner the walk of 
the temple, — are probably in the 
main those of the 4th century re- 
building. Some fragments have 
been found of the rebuilding by the 
Alcmaeonids, who contracted to 
build it of stone, but voluntarily 
added a marble front. There is, 
however, no trace of the 5th 
century pediments made by Praxias, 
or of the metopes described in 
Euripides' Ion. The cleft of 
the oracle has not been found. It 
was most probably destroyed by 
earthquake. Beneath the temple 
is a perfect network of subterranean 
corridors and chambers ; but as no 
trace of a staircase to them has 
been found, we may imagine they 
were a device to economise material 
in the making of the platform on * 
which the temple stood. 

The spring Cassotis may be 
identified with that which rises just 
above the temple, though this place 
does not answer exactly to 
Pausanias' description. There were 
\a\ire\a grovim^ \vftre till 1852. 
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stand tlie reiuttina of the interesting 
duf>-k<mse f>f the Cniduat^j which 
was decoratfl<l with paintings by 
PolygBotus. All tliat remains of 
tlieHK tre.scoes is a little piece of the 
bright blue liackfifround, and as 
this la left exposed to wwither or 
careletu*iieas^ it may not luJit long. 
These paintings hv Polygnotna, 
wbich were among the beat known 
in antiquity, were in two series, 
one repreHcntiug the fall of Troy, 
the other Odyssetis in HadtJ.>^. and 
Pausanias lias described thtiin ao 
ininutely that Heveral arthwologiiits 
bave attempted reeonHtruetloiis of 
the acenes. 

At the north-west comer of the 
sacred enclosure is the Theatre, one 
of the bejst preserved whitdi excava- 
tion hafl given ns» The terrai^ing 
wall on the c^outh is covered witli 
inscriptions referring to the freeing 
of slaves by sale to Apollo. The 
remains of the slttge buildings are 
fti!anty and inuimtdusive on tlie 
question of a raised ista^e, bnt many 
of the sculptured reliefs wliich 
adorned its front have been rc- 
cavcred, and are nosv in the Museum. 
Tlttiir subject is the lalxnira oC 
Heracles, The date of the llieatre 
is probably early second century 

B.C. 

The Stadium lies well above the 
«w:red ericlojiure on the north-weat 
in a commanding noaitiotj ou a 
narrow alielf of level ground, .*»up' 
ported by a ma-ssive terracing wall. 
The complete preservation of the 
Stadium makes it most impressive, 
and one hardly ri^rets the disap- 
pearance of the marble seats with 
which the Roman taste of Herodea 
Attic us l>tiiu tided it. 

Two winding paths alwve the 
Sta<lJnin lead up a nteep and 
diflicult way t^ the Corycian 
Cave, One of therUj the «*»i?i rxatf.*^ 
in a series of zig-zags cut in the 
rockt and has about a thouajind 
steps m well as a cousidemblc Hloi>e. 
There is a third way by Cliryso and 
Mount Bt, Klias, a more gi-adual 
cuioent to the tnhJe^unA above, 
whHi is nljfmt 3000 feet high ami 

i 



very fertile, i^amassus rises to the 
ca*t, and on the north is a low 
range of lulls. The (Joryeum Cave 
is about ffOO ft. up the slope of the 
most easterly of the northern ranges^ 
and Ls separated from Parniiasua 
itself by a valley. The cave, nuw 
called 8araut4tvli (40-stalled), hajs 
so rue rude inscriptions near the 
moutlij wKieli conhrm Pansauias' 
statement that it was dedicated to 
tlic nymphs. The vitjW from this 
vast stalactite chamber stretches 
across the Gulf of Corinth to the 
mountains of the Peloponnese on 
the south-west, and on the east are 
the slopes of Famasaus. The walk 
up takes about 3 hours, and it is 
wise to take water rs well aa a 
gidde, as the sprinp are difficult to 
lind. Another 6 hours' climb will 
take us to the top of Pamaiisua, but 
the guides will not go up so long as 
the snow is lying ; tliis is usually 
till about the middle of June. Tlic 
summit, called Lykeri, is marked 
with a wooden cross. From Par- 
nassus we can see Olympus on 
the uorthj thePindna chain on the 
we^t, Helicon on the eaj*t, and 
Panach aicon on th e sou th . Acli aia , 
Argolii!, EHiSt Arc-adia, and the Gulf 
of Corinth are all visible, and on 
tliH east and west the iEgean and 
Ionian Seas. 

On the ridge al>ove Delphi to the 
west are the remains of the fortillca- 
tiona made by Fhilomelns, to which 
both Turks and V'enetians have 
made ariditions. Before the time of 
Phiilomelus, Delphi was considered 
to be sufficiently protected by her 
iifttnral ailvantages as well as her 
sacred character. 

To the east of Delphi lieij the 
CastallaiL spring, and if we pass out 
this way wc shall follow the route 
taken by (Edipus', when he set out 
for Tlielies. In the CastaHan gorge 
a little chapel has been hewn nut 
of the rock, and there are several 
niches. Very probably these are 
ancient. 

Following \Xv*i ttiai\^»aX:^^x^,^^ 
CfUIlfc iiYsl to w\\«X "tfewwvxwa «>1 "^^"fe 
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well-hole, the water gushing up 
from which is supplied from a 
lake in the Delphic uplands. In 
antiquity this hole was Sybaris, 
the fabled dwelling-place of the 
monster Lamia. Some blocks of the 
Gymnasium may be seen built into 
the Monastery standing on the site, 
and the supporting wall is of a good 
Greek period. Farther on you come 
to a set of four temples, one of which, 
a tholos or circular building, was 
identified as the Temple of Athena 
Pronoia by M. Laurent, who exca- 
vated the site in 1838. The spot 
is now called Marmaria, though 
much of the marble has disap- 
peared. When you pass outside 
the city of Delphi you enter the 
Cemetery, which extends for about 
I of a mile. One curious tomb, 
now called Logari, is supposed to 
represent the Gate of Hacles. 

If you follow the road it will take 
you to the picturesque village of 
Arachova, the women of which are 
considered the most beautiful in 
Greece. The bracing air makes the 
people healthy and long - lived. 
Rather pretty striped carpets are 
made here, and carved shepherds' 
crooks. The wine, too, has a good 
reputation. This village very prob- 
ably occupies the site of the ancient 
town of Anemoria, and is distant a 
couple of hours from Delphi. 

Another couple of hours will bring 
you to the Schiste Odos, where the 
road divides, one road leading to 
Daulia, the other to Thebes. It 
was here that (Edipus killed his 
father Laius. It is now called the 
Cross Road of Megas (Stavrodromi 
tou Mega), after a modern Greek 
called Johannes Megas, who was 
killed while fighting some brigands. 

Delphi Museum. 

The Museum walls are lined with the 
reliefs from the various Treasuries. 
The sculpture is not yet perman- 
ently arranged, and the various 
nieces may chango their position, 
out the following order may possibly 
be adbert'd to in the main*:— 



On the left at the end of the 
room are the sculptures from the 
Sicyonian Treasury. They are 
archaic and rude, but show con- 
siderable grasp of composition, and 
allowance must be made, in con- 
sidering their effect, for the fact that 
they were covered with a coat of 
paint, like the metopes from Selinus, 
which they resemble. 

The scenes are as follows : — ^The 
bull carrying oflF Europa ; the ram 
carrying Helle ; the Calydonian 
boar ; Castor, Pollux, and Idas raid- 
ing cattle in Arcadia ; the Argo and 
its crew, with Orpheus playing on 
a lyre in the middle, and Castor and 
PoUuxJon horseback on each side 
of the ship. The artist has been 
more successful with the cattle than 
yrith the human figures. The prob- 
able date (of the reliefs is early 6th 
century, and each figure bears its 
own name inscribed in letters of 
about that date. 

The reliefs from the Cnidian 
Treasury are on the wall facing the 
entrance. The architectural frag- 
ments are worth looking at for 
their brilliance of colouring and 
delicacy of execution, and the 
sculptures themselves show various 
stages of skill in their execution. 

The reliefs from the west side 
represent Athena leading Heracles 
to heaven in her chariot drawn by 
winged horses, while Hebe is get- 
ting down from another chariot. 
Hermes is holding the horses' heads. 
Hermes, Pegasus, Athena, Heracles, 
Hebe, and a bird called Nike are 
all labelled in good Greek letters. 

Those from the south side were 
at first thought to represent the 
chariot race of Pelops and CEno- 
maus, Hippodamia Deing in the 
chariot with Pelops. But the later 
theory makes the subject Castor and 
Pollux carrying off the daughters 
of Leucippus. 

Those on the east side represent 
the fight for the body of Euphorbus, 
with an assembly of gods watching 
the struggle. p]uphorbus is lying 
on the gtOMud dead, and two 
warT\oTS oiv one svOl^ o^ \\Vh\ ^^\, 
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agaiust two on iht otlier side. 
Ou t'ficli sirle of this groiqi is a 
I'oiir-liorHK clmriotj with a i^room 
Btftiidiiig by* Meu^IaiLs^ Mtrionesj 
Hector, and ^lilneas are all lalteUfd* 
The Greek gods on the right are 
NemesiBt Hera, Athetia, Thetis, and 
Zeus, The Trojan gotU on the left 
are Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
unci Ares. 

ThottB from the north side repre- 
sent the battle between the godn 
and the giants. j-EoIuh^ Uerniik^, 
Cybele, Akyoiieus, Apollo, Artemia, 
Dionyans, Ephialtes, Palleneus, 
Hera, Atheua, KncLladua, Hcphms- 
tU3, and Ares all take part. ^Eohis 
irt holding one hand ovlt a large 
wind-bag, and shutting ahall-eiiipty 
one with the other. Heracles U 
drawing hiJi bow on a giant who is 
tbreateniiig Idni with his spear. 
Cybele, in a ear drawn by lions, is 
in front. One of the lionn hm seizeil 
a giiuat, Apollo and Artemis are 
aliooting side by side together with 
Dioajj-sus, whose curious helmet has 
a wine-cup for it^i crest. Near 
Hera is Athena, conquering with- 
out an effort. Ht-plueHtua, wearing 
a pointed cap, ha« two adversaries, 
as htis Ares. These aculpture,s 
were all painted in bright colon rs, 
^jmd had details like spv&r - heads 
>Mid horse - trappings n.dded in 
TjTonze. 

In the gable Hersu les and ApoJlo 
fight for the tripo<l, Athena staurjs 
in the middle with her liands on both 
combatants* Apollo has Leto be- 
hind him, and Hcraclea hax another 
female fignre. Tliere h a fjair of 
horses at each end of tlie gable. 
The lower parts of the tigurea are 
in relief, and the npper in the 
ronnd. The style and composition 
are not so good as in thti frieze. 
The date of the sculplnrea is late 
6th century. 

The Bculptnres from the Athenian 
Treo-bury are on the wall of the 
entrance of the Museunt. This 
Treasury was a long narrow build- 
j, and bad H iiietopcs on each end 
id 9 along the skies. The laboura 
ntch^a wen- on the north and 




west sides, the liattle of the gods 
and giantK on the east, and tht^ 
labours of TlifSeuj* on the nontb. 
The inscriptions help u.-* in deciding 
the subjects! and persons repre- 
sented. In the 6 caHtem metopes 
are Herach.sand Abyoneua, Athena 
and Kneel atluS) Ikra and Por- 
phyrion, Apollo and Ephialtes. 
Along the south front, the most 
conspicuous one, were the combats 
of Thestu-j with Periphetes, Sciron, 
Cfn^yon, the Amazons, the Mino- 
taur, the bull of Marathon, and the 
robber Sinis, One metope has for lU 
subjetjt the meeting of Tiieseus and 
Athena. The labounsi of Heracks 
represented are hfs fights with 
the Nenieaii lion, Pholus, Cycnuw, 
Hippolyt^, Antajus, and Geryou. 
The subject of Geryon oecurs on five 
luetopes : on one he appears as a 
triple-bodied creature, on another 
his dog Orthrus appt'ars, and on 
thrtt! there are groups of cattle. 
The modelling is full of grace, and 
the figures roeall the minor works 
of Attic art of the beaming of the 
5th century, to which date the 
sculptures niU8t lie assigned. 

The remains of the Ki;^ulpture from 
the pedimtnt of the Aktnajonid 
temple of Apollo are interesting in 
the extreme. They may easily be 
recogni«ed from their resemblance 
to the fignrea from the pediment of 
the early temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis at Athens. Those as yet 
put together seem to come from a 
gigantomacliy. 

In tlie middle of the room standi 
the bronze charioteer, of the beauty 
of which no reproduction gives one 
any idea. The culm grace of the 
l>oisie of the figure and the harmony 
of the features of the face are alike 
admirably rendered, 'llie jaw is 
rather massive, and tlie ni uncles 
of the arm well developed. The 
drapery ih treated severely but with 
mueli reatraiued grace. The hair is 
re presented as lying idiwe to the 
head. The wonderful ett'ect ot l\xvi. 
eycii is partly dvn* Vo XV^ x<£\^^vsxV&% 
of the 6ye\tta\\e^ m \s\o\VMt, V^\vi\v 
gives a TtiaViVy Xjq \X\^ %\t^tt^«**x«\sA.vC^ 
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yes. The feet are perfect in 

form . 

Tlie Nftxiflti Sphinx staDds near, 
Imt lowes iriucli of her effect from 
heing so low down. The Cary- 
atidea are typical specifriens of early 
draped figures isucli as Imve been 
found on nitmy wiivjA. There are 
also 3 figures hmi\i to back, tiupport- 
ing A column omanienteti with 
aciiuthn.s, M. Hf^molle suggtists 
that the otTerinf< dates from tlie 
Pelo})Qiine,sifl.ii War. 

A ISiJ acedonian offering dedicateti 
hj Perjicus, repre^entiug a battle 
aguinst the Romans, shown the 
characteritfttc armour of both sets 
of cojulxttjiuts, 

Tlie reliefs from the Theatre re- 
present van on s labours of Heraclea. 
Tliey date from the 2nd eentitry B.C. 

Other statues aud fragments are 
too numeroua to notice individually, 
though manjj- are worth fitudy. 
Among them is a fine Antiuuus. 

Anticyra, now e-alled Aspra 
Spltia, lies at the end of ll^e liay 
next to Tteji. Tlie Iiellebore, famed 
as a HI] re for madness^ still grows 
round the shore-s of thi^ lovely bay. 
Th« usual route to the famous 
Monfl^stery of St. Luke leafis us payt 
Distomo and StlrlB, a three hours' 
mnle-ridB. The mules ean nsually 
by found at Aspra Bpitia. The 
site of Diatomo i» identilied with 
the ancient Amhrysos, aud thtsre 
are kffc some remaina of the walla 
which Pausaniaa fonsidured next in 
strength to those of Messene. Stiris 
is an Albanian villajjt;. 8. Luke, 
or rather the //c% Luk^t as he 
is properly «««, not kytbtf ia the 
Greek S. Luke Stirites, and his 
festival occurs on Ft.^bruary 7th. 
He was of Cretan ori^n. Tlie 
Monastery, which ha.s isuffered from 
the earthqtuikeij which afflict the 
whole regiou, dates froui about 
A.D. 900, aud contains two interest- 
lug churches, the larger built by 
the Emperor Roman ua ii., the 
sianJhr ndded InteT by his witV. 
77/e older cbunhf in tended an ft 
tifiJiUJ reptodncticni of S. Sophia ftt 



Coustantiuoplej h in the fftrm of a 
Greek cro^s. Columns of richly 
coloured maiblea divide the win- 
dows, the lower parts of which 
have beautifully carved marhlo 
paijeln; tiie lii^rht came through 
upper pauibilfl of a fci mi -transparent 
marble. The western entrance 
opens into a narthex^ where there 
sure some mosaics on a gold ground, 
saints in full length upon thearclie,s, 
and scfiuea from the life of our Lord 
in the lunettes. Our Lord, the 
Virgin, Angel h, and Saints are upon 
the vaulted roof. At the east end 
of the church are, as usuab a l>ema 
aiid iuouostasiit. The lofty dome 
rests ou arehes^ with a colossal 
figure of our Saviour in the attitude 
of blessing. I^iere U a gallery 
on arches, and a eoi'niee above 
the iconostiLsi*. The lower part of 
the wallH is faced with marble pauelii 
of rich dark colour.^, and the npper 
part tiovered with moiiaics ou gold 
fiackground. The pavements are 
also iulftid with mosaics^ anil the 
whole erfcL't is very rich and 
splendid. A thapel on the left 
contains the tomb of the Holy 
Luke, and in the crypt at the end 
of the trauaept is the original tomb 
from which the remains were stolt^u. 
Th& nhurch ako coidaina tomba of it4» 
founder and foundress, Eomanus n* 
aud his Emj.^ress. 

The smaller church, dedicated t^o 
the Mother of Gofl (Theotuko*), has 
a mosaic floor and mum perforated 
marble work. On the hdl above 
the Monastery are the remains 
of a Greek fort. 

The Tiext point of interest as you 
f^ail alrtng the Gulf of Corinth i^ 
Mount Helicon, now catlleil Pahi'o 
Vouno, lying on the east of the 
Bay of ABpra Spitia. The fountain 
Hippocrerte made by the hoof of 
Pegasus, Ilea hi^h tip tiie mountaiu. 
Ascra, where Hesiod had his farm, 
lies at its eastern foot. 

in thu next bay, now callvil 
Barandl, was the ancient Tiphus 
l\\te \nx's. ^\. 'V\\iabe , Pass ing t h »> Bay 
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in Tvhicb lay Cri^usie, the port 
of Tbespigp, we ronie to FortO 
GermanOj tlie ancient JEgoatlieiia, 
where excavations were made by the 
British ArehLeological Seliool in 
1893, without niueh rewnlt. The 
towers and walls now to lie sl^q are 
of Greek masonry dating IVoiii the 
4th century n.c, and are in an 
extraor<linarUy gooti state of prc- 
ecrvatiou. JEgostheua was the 
' home orMtdanipiiSj who was suckled 
by a she-goat on the adjoining montt- 
tain. It liea at the foot of Mount 
Oithserou, now called Eiatias i'roni 
the pines, and was importii,nt from 
its i>oaitioa on the border between 
Megara and Bc^otia. Plat^ea, lying 
on the northern slopes of CithrEiron, 
can be mote easily reatdietl from 
Athens. 

South oi' the Bay of jEgostbena 
rises Mount Geraueia, called Makri 
Plaghi. The point St. Nicholas 
separates the two lorkn of the 
Corinthiflii (lUlL Inside the Bay of 
Corinth lies LoQtraki, the ancient 
Tlienna?, now niueh fryqnented in 
Slimmer by Athenians for its hot 
springs. 

Tlie Corinth canal cuts the 
isthmus at its narrowest point, 
and is more than "J miles in leng^th. 
The work of cutting it through 
waa -very difriaiilt, us the engineers 
hod to encounter maHJi^j? of solid 
rock, and also much unstable sod. 
The liridgc which crosses it at 
its highest point is al>ont 200 feet 
above the water. The width of 
the canal has proved insufficient 
for large ships, and consequeutly it 
ia little uacd except by the »raall 
Greek coasting vessels. The project 
was eutertttiued at varioui* times, 
and brst seriously iittempled by tiie 
EmiJtTor Nero, wlioKe cutting is 
actually utilised for the western 
opening of the canal. Vespasian sent 
liim 60<XI Jewish prisoners to work 
at it, but nn inlerniption occurred 
att^r a few mouths, and the i>ro]e< t 
way abandoned. The BiolcoB, or 
place where sliips wuik drawn across 
oo rollers iu aDcieut times, lies a 
JitUe farther to the north. The 



Isthtoian walb built to defeTid the 
Pelopounese Iroiit invasion, lies just 

south of the can;Ll, and may still be 
traced. The Isthmian JJ^e^:'inct of 
Poseidon, iu whose honour the games 
wure celebrated, is newr tlie eastern 
sliore eolith ol the €anal. It was 
excavated by tlie French without 
mm h result. The Tlieatro and the 
HtadiuTn where the games were held 
are visible. The irort of Chenclireee 
lies about 2 miles soiMh of tlie 
Istiuuiau ]>rei'inet. That of Lech- 
senm lies dne north of the aneient 
city of Corinth. 

CORINTH. 
Hotel.— See "HoTKL List." 
The mij<lem town of Corintli lies 
about half a mile to tlie weat of the 
mouth ot the canal. It has sulfercwl 
much Irom eartiiquakes. That in 
1858 completely destro^-^ed what 
was then left of the town. Half an 
hour's drive south-west of the 
modern town arti the remains of old 
Corinth. The situation of the 
ancient town on the isthmus was 
favouralije to commerce, and the 
wealth which the town acquired was 
the cause of such a corruption of its 
taate and morals that it becante a 
liy-word, and ihongh it ffent out 
many rtourinhtng colonies, — Corcyra, 
Potidjea^ Epidamnua, Syracuse, — it 
was never on very friendly ternia 
with any of them. From the time 
of the Dorian conquest, when the 
HeraoHdte ruled, it alternated 
Ijtftween a tyranny ami an oligarchy, 
.SisttUntj; finally down into a republic. 
After its submission to Philip in 
335, it was taken and retaken, and 
at la'it destroyed by Rlummiua 
(A.n. 14<)). Julius Cresfir gave it a 
new lea.se of life, wld<^li lasted for 
several centuries. The Apostle Paul 
lived and preached hci-e, and its 
history in later Christian times in 
one of sack and pillage. It was taken 
succes?sively by Abiric^ the Slavs, 
the Fmnks, the Tuvk^,\\v% \!ox\^v\st 

of IklulUl, Witt Ntt\V*i\AKV\%, M3a\ 'vX^*!- 

Tnrka again, ^om ^w\\<im ■^^. ^^"^ 
taken Yiy t\\<i Gxee\L^ \TvVVfc ^«t «iV 
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iudepeudflnce. One of its early 
rulers wna Cypselus, for whom the 
fatnoua cliest was ina<ie. Kuphmiior 
and Cftllimaclius were iiatiics nf the 
town, and Diogeni^H tlie Cynic was 
viaited here by Akxaurler, and 
died here in 323 B.c\ TTie Iflthruian 
games fonnd a centre "here. When a 
capital Wtts being chosen lor moilern 
Gre«u:e, Corinth was thought of, 
hnt rejeckd in favour of Athena ; 
and wlien the Peloponnesns railway 
ended at Corinth, antl large shiii8 
came in, it waa more important 
than now, when the railway j^oea to 
Fatras. But the region has a 
desolate air, and it 15 hard to think 
of it as the centre of luxury* Tlie 
Temple on the flonth-west of the 
town IS a fine example of the Boric 
order, dating from a time rather 
earlier than the temple at v-Egioa or 
the Tlieseum. It was uncertaiu to 
which god it wba dedicated, hut the 
Araericau excavators liave identilied 
it as that of Aphrodite, Not ffir 
from the Temple are some Unman 
baths, and a little to the north ih a 
aprinp railed the baths of Aphrodite. 
The Koraan Ana phi theatre liea to 
t}ie east. 

Above tht^ remains of the old town 
is the Aero -Corinth, lens than a 
couple of hours* climb up, A car- 
riage can go to the foot of the hillj 
but thu last i>art must tie done on foot , 
or on mule. Here the walls .speak 
eloquently of the varion» honds 
into which the fortress has fallen. 
On Hellenic foundations are Frank- 
ish, Venetian, and Tnrkii^h masoiiry, 
Byzantine chnrches, Turkish 
mosqucJH and ciHtcniis in bewilder- 
ing confusion. On a little plateau 
at the south-east ii* the fountjiin 
PU^ne. wherp Bpllerophon caught 
Pegasus. It ifl very reuiarkable 
that this Nf^riug shonld continue 
plentiful, and supply good water Ju 
Bpit« oi' nil the seismic dinttirbaiice.^ 
near. Tlr« Temple of Aphroflite 
was on thp top of the hill, and 
its foiinihtiotjs may still be seen. 
/t %VH>t very smaU,^ and itfl riehen 
roiifiht^t m the o/Terings of its 
prittHt^tmeH, vnst cumbers of whom 



spent lavishly what tbtty amassed 
in their trfuie as conrte-sans. The 
\iew from the Acro-Corinth looks 
out over the Gulf of Corinth to the 
west and the Saronic Gttlf to the 
east. Corinth and the Temple lie 
at the foot of the hill, and Mount 
Geraueia acirtsfl the baj% with 
Lontraki at its foot. In tlear 
weather Athens, yEgina, and 
Salamis can be seen, Ou the south 
of tlte Corinthian Gulf are the neaks 
of Phouka, Cyllene, and Chelmoa. 
On thenortli, Chiona and Vardousia, 
ParnawanH and Helicon, 

The American excavations at 
Corinth have l>een going on for 
some years. They are moatly in 
the neighbonrhood of the Agora, 
and have been exceptionally 
laborious, owing to the depth of 
earth tf» be worked through. The 
most interesting feature i.s the well- 
house of Pirene^ and it^ .surround - 
ing!>. The aquednct which brought 
its water from alcove has been 
tracer! for a Gon-siderabli! di.itance. 
The buildings hitherto found have 
mostly iMjen of Roman date. Earlier 
buildfngH will probaldy be fomid as 
the work progre-sscfl. 

8ICY0N. 

Sic yon (cucumber town) ha.s an 
intercJ^ting history, somewhat 
sinnlar to that of Corinth^ and 
etiding in an earthfjuake. Un- 
important ]joliticallyt it was in art 
that it shone. Its school of paint- 
ing was famoufi in antiquity, and 
the Tiaracs of Telephanes, Craton, 
Enp-jmpnfi, Paniphibis, Akdanthns, 
and Pausias, though now forgotten » 
took rank with that of Apelles, 
In .^^cnlpture, Dipnpnns and Scyllia, 
Ad.stodes, Clefetan^ and Canachus 
were Sicyoniaufi| and later the 
Argivfl School of Polyditus was 
transferred to Sicyoti, and included 
sui-di names as the younger 
Folyclitns, Naucydc^t, Da did us, 
nml Lysippufl, The ancient towut 
IS mUes \veat of Coriidh. is on a 
plateau ftevtTtjL\ TOlWv?* ^t^h^^ VW *«r^, 
between i\\« Wft\\«&'r<T^ KtiA. \J^% 
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Asopns. Some traces of houses 
remain, and of au ancient bridge 
over the Asopiis. Tlie remainH of 
the town are chiefly on itn upper 
level of triiin^kr form, whiLli was 
approached l^ty a road tut in the 
rock» Tlie thtjatre lay on the liill- 
sidcj overlooking' the fdate^ia on 
which the town stood. Jnat below 
the phitean is the village of 
VaHiliko, which has a station on 
the railway some distance off. Tim 
site was excavated by the American 
School in 1S86 and'l887, and later 
in 1892, and gome tine fra^nientn of 
statue? were found- Tlie upper 
steps of the auditory of the theatre 
are cut in the rock* But the most 
interesting and cdiaraoteristic 
feature of the theatre is the sub- 
torraiieau passage which Itjads 
across the orchestra and under the 
t!itage buildings. It served as a 
drain, and was also accessible from 
above by stepn. A channel to lead 
otf the water ran ronnd the 
orchestra J and in the parodos were 
found the foundations of gateiivayi*. 
Half-way up the auditoriuni are 
two vanlterl passages leading to the 
upper f^eatfi. The at'^e buildings 
and the nlope up to the atage iroin 
one side are partly cut in the rock, 
tn addition to tlie foundations of a 
later «tone proaceniuni, retnain-s 
have been found of socket'^ to hold 
an eruHer wooden proficeniump 

Tlie stadium lay to the north - 
wejst of the theatre, in a natural 
deprewaion, artificially improved by 
^ polygonal wall, of which remaiua 
•«an lie Heen* There ii^ a One view 
of the Corinthian Gulf from the 
!itadiniii, Above the theatre some 
walls have been identified as 
the precinct of Tyche and tlie 
Dioscuri. The position of tlie agora 
ha« been fixed, and somn llonjan 
baths aud a gynmasinni excavated. 
A little Doric temple, lying near 
Vitsiliko, was perhaps dedicated to 
A pi Ho, 

The town in it.^ most flourishing 
time extended al-^o to the lower 
grontid near Vasiliko, The coins of 
akyont dMinguished hy a chimaBrti 




oti one side and a dove on the other, 
are atitong the nio^it common of 
(ireyk coins. 

DiakoptLto lies at the mouth of a 
picturestjutf ravine, and is tliB 
Htfkrting-point of a mountain rail- 
way which runs up to Kalavryta, 
a distance of about tlO mileK. The 
seentiry is very wild and beautiful, 
and the railway climbs all the way, 
quite half the time on cogs. This 
railway is a very fine piece of 
eiigineciing, a good' part of the roarl 
l>eing lilasted out of the rock of the 
mountain-side, auti going up a 
ravine where there was before only 
a diilicult mule path. Meg^flpeEoii 
lie-y about | of the dintauce on the 
way to Kalavryta, and is well worth 
a visit, as it is po.s Bible to go there 
aiul back in the day from Diakoplito 
if the trains lit. The monastery 
is a most interesting structure, 
situatt^d about § hour's elind) above 
the rmlway. It is for the most 
imrt cut out of the rock, and lies 
on a heii^ht at the foot of a steep 
cliff, looking from outside like a 
huge swallow's nest» The clilf 
above projects so much that when 
the Turks VjefiiegcHl it and threw 
atonea down from above, the stones 
fell clear of the front wall. The 
nionks are very hospitable^ and will 
take no money, but will allow one 
to put something in tVteir |H>or-box. 
Tlie wine and olivt-s are the beist iu 
(rreece, and the country bread very 
palatable. Thcra ia a guest-room 
with some bedH, where one can 
sleep. Latlie« are admitted, which 
in not the ca.^e in every Greek 
inouastery. No one carrying arm-* 
is supposed to be adndtted, and 
alter nightfall the gates are closecL 
In the chapel may be seen the holy 
cikon uf tile Virgin in wax, attri- 
buted to St. Luke, antl in the 
library are some rare Iwoks and 
manuHcripti. The monks belong to 
the bliorrhythrnic class, an<l have 
nocoTiiinou refectory. It wa» here 
that some of the ^T*.t \\ft.\\*. ^^^c^ 
made tot l\\e Kttevft^ ol \Jttfe Gfwft^ft& 
from t\\e T\itVs. 
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cities mentioned by Homer, tbe 
gatliering-plaee of the Greek chiefs 
before tlie j+iege of Troy, like the 
neigh bo ur hi g towns, ban suilered 
severely from earthquakes. Ma 
currants are widely exported, ami 
its harbour the best along the gull. 
Its modern mole rests on ancient 
foiiudatioQB, but no traces remain 
of the four tempi fa spoken of by 
Pausanias, The water* of the gulf 
liave a white rock undenieath, 
which makes the water look 
peculiarly transparent. Above the 
town is a natural ttmoel abont 30 
yards long, with a large opening 
next the sea. A >miling boat goes 
acroga to Itea from tim»3 to time. 

PATRAS. 

Hotels.— Seti ''Hotel List." 

Consul. — F. G. Womb Esq. 

Vice-Consul— G. W. Crowe, Enq. 

There is an English church, 

Patraa (Patra), a tlourishing 

port, is the conmiercial centre of 

Greeue, and exports the produce of 

the country — currantM, raiyins, oil, 

^ilk, wine, figs, valonia for tanning, 

cotton, hides, wax. There is good 

anchorage for large vesaels behind 

a long mole. The town is divided 

into an upper and a lower. The 

centre of the former h the Venelinn 

caj*tle, which stands on aneient 

Greek foundations, and from whlih 

may bo obtmned a fine view of the 

low-lying roast opiKjsite and the 

hills l>ehind it, Itonnd the castlt*, 

now used to ward a few prisoners, 

are ^tresvn ancient fragments of 

varions periods. The bronze 

Marayaa in the British Museum 

caniB from this neighbourhood. 

Behind the en.*itlej about 10niinute.< 

wnlk, are tlie lemains of a Uonian 

aqueduct. Of the Odeum mentioned 

by Pftusania,s .some remains were 

found in 1892- It lies on the way 

up to the Cantle. St, Andrew, the 

patron naint of Scotland, wiu* 

mtirtyretl here. Tlie modern chnndi 

ft/' SL Aijf/rew standf^ on what may 

/*o.Kf/hIv he the Htte of t!ie Temple ol* 

J>emet^v, near wjiicli is a magic 



well, consulted by means of a 
mirror let down into it. 

From l*atrafl one may go up 
Panaehaicon (Voidia) either on 
foot or on mnle back ; from the top 
there iw a fine view of the Gulf of 

Corinth. 

THE WEST COAST OF 
THE MOEEA. 

Follo^viiig the coast Hue of Greece 
down the west, we ronml Cape 
Calogria (Araxos) iLud turn south- 
wiirda to Glaxentza, where there 
are the ruins of a medifeval castle. 
Glarentaa is supposed to be tbe 
place from which tlie Engliali Dukes 
of Clarence took their title. A 
little farther on is Cafltcl Torneae 
(Chlemutzi), near the ancieut 
promontory Chelonat4i*, and a few 
miles farther south is Loutro, 
where baths have been established 
at a birge cost, with a hottd of 50 
rooms, a restaurant, billiard-room, 
etc. The bath.*?, ?5ome of wliich are 
of mud, are supposerl to be good 
for lung and throat diseases, skin 
diaeaseSj and dyspepsia. A rail- 
way runs to Gaslouni, the station 
for Elh^ but there is not much to 
be seen of the ancient town, Tlie 
river Gantouni i.s identified with 
the ancit^nt Peneus. The lieautiful 
island of Zaute l.s visible across a 
narrow channel. 

Katakolo lies on ji. long pro- 
titontory, curving out round a bay. 
From its curious .sha)>e the head- 
land was known in antiquity as 
Icthya {the liah). From here the 
railway runs up to Olympla, 
changing at Pyrgos to the main 
line which runs from Patras, 
Ulympin may in fact be reached by 
rail front Athens in 2 flays, sleeping 
one night at PntTtis. Thf actual 
train journey only take« one day, if 
tbe trains meet one amdhet 

PYRGOS, 
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Pyrgos itself i^ the next largest 
town in the Pelnpoimese to Patras, 
and though it has .suffered niuoh 
from eartnqiifilcea in recent times, 
fames on a Lnnsiderable commerce. 
Tlie river Alplieua (Ronphias) runs 
past the town, which was much 
nearer the sea io ancient times thau 
it is now. llie wiiole coa'^t line 
lia-H aclvancerl a considerable way in 
thb region, possibly owing to the 
earthquakes. 

OLYMPIA, 

Olympic vfBs thoronghly ex- 
cavated by the Gernian ArchaB- 
ologiciil School in the years 1875-80. 
Tlie fOKt, about £30,rX)O, wm* 
supplied by the Germtm Govern- 
ment. The beat way to get a 
comprehensive view of the site is to 
go np the road leading along the 
side of Mount Cronion. One can 
then go down into th« wt^vliuoj and 
w aJ k hack t h rough tit e A 1 ti s. Froi n 
Mount Cronion, so-called from the 
early sanctuary of Cronos, we look 
down upon th« Allis, or sacred 
enclosure, in which stood the 
temnle and altar of Zews. 

Tlie original enclosnre was a 
square of about a Btadium in 
k'Ugth, but was altered twice or 
thrice, once in Macedonian times 
and ouee in Roman. The Herir.vituj, 
one of the niOrit ancient Doric 
temples known, lay in the NAV. 
corner of the Altis. Between the 
temples of Zeus and Hera was the 
Pdopion, a sacrerl prei^inet with 
an altar to Pelops in the middle. 
Oil the north f>ide of the Altia, to 
the ejist of the Henenra, waa the 
Metroiim, the temple of the ntother 
of the godK. Behind tbt' Mctrohm, 
on a terrace in the Alti*;, stond a 
row of treasuries of various towns 
— Bieyon, Syracuse, Epirlainnns, 
Byzantium, Sybaris, CjTPene, Selinns, 
**etflpontnm, Mcgara, and Gela. 
"le staditiin lay on the east, and 
'tween it and the Altis wa-i a loiit^ 
Btou, the hall of cclioe.s. forming the 
eaat aide of the AJth, To the south 
9/ this, Ntra htijlt hmiseir a hr)itse 




in later times, and near it a tri- 
umphal arch. The Bouleuferion 
was outside the Altis on the south. 
In it the Judges met to arrange 
the administration of the gamc."^, 
and tlie athletes to take the oath. 
West of the Bouleuterinn was the 
I^^onidaion, where Hatred embas-sies 
were received and houseil. On the 
west of the Altis was the Thercoleon, 
the hou.se where the priests, lived j 
and sou til of it a house supposed to 
1>B the workshop of Phidias. North 
of the Theccrdeon were built the 
Palaestra and Gymnasium. 

The site lias suffered from earth- 
quake, and also from the over- 
llovting of the AlplieuSy which was 
caused by Lake Pheneiis overllowiug 
into the La4lon, and tliat in tuni 
into the Alpheus, an event of 
periodical occurrence. Tlie conse- 
4]neut deposit of a large quantity of 
alluvial soil Iniried the site under 
sseveral fetit of eartli* 

As the games weot on for nujre 
than a thousand years^, from the 7tli 
century Iwjfore Christ till the Ith 
century after, we naturally expect 
to find a good deal of rebuilding 
ami alteration^ and tlie Greek work 
considerably overlaid with that of 
Roman times. But the sacred char- 
at'tcr of the enclosure prevented 
anything in the nature of a com- 
plete change^ and jirotected the old 
shrines from invasion. 

Prom Cronion we can get down 
into the >Sfndhfmf the slope of which 
was formed by Mount C^oaiou on 
one side and on the three others l>y 
artificial means. Only the starting- 
point and goal have been excavat-ed, 
and are of interest to athletes a« 
throwing light on the methods of 
the ancientK. Both are of similar 
eouHtrnction, since the goal was nned 
JLH the start ing-point for the don Me 
race. The starting-point it.self is 
a sill of white limestone running 
across the course tit alxjut 12 
yards from the end. In it are 
several square Uo\ft% \\\\ftx\^tC!c Nm 
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that the posts may have been 
connected by ropes, so that eaci 
corapetitor mn along a narrow space 
of Ills own, and could not run foul 
of a competitnr. In the sill two 
triangnlar grooves fmr the fi-et are 
placed Lu such a way an to suggest 
that the runners niarlo t]ieir Htart 
American fash ion ^ with their feet 
close togetlier and Ihe ti^^w of the 
fingers of one hand re-sting on tlie 
ground. The leu|t,'th of t]i« course, 
6^30 English feet, Ls anppnsed to 
have bt^en decided by Heracles 
pacing ont 60O feet. This* would 
make his foot 1-05 English feet 
long, a suihciently heroic kizb. 

The games which took place here 
foriue<l a focus for the Greek race, 
as only those of pure Greek blood 
might compete* The Sacred Tmue 
enables 1 the couii>KtitoT» to corny and 
go in safety ; and tlie training wliicli 
they underwent built up thetr 
powers of performance and endur- 
ance. The great contest was one 
of five events, all being forma of 
eierciv^e nseful in weir. Jumping, 
ninning, hurling the .spear, throwing 
the dif*c, and wrestling formed the 
pentathlon. But the original form 
of the contest was simply the short 
fbot-race once along the stadium, 
and the winner of it gave his name 
to the Cdyrapiod. Later, boxing 
aud chariot - racing were a^'ided, 
tboiiprh the rhariot-ntcing of relops 
and (Enoniaua wjis MtippOHcd to be 
the first racing of all, A form of 
contest was thw pancratium, a kind 
of wrestling in which hitting wus 
allowed. In later G reek and Roman 
times much of the mardiness ol the 
games disappeared, and in \U phiee 
came a brntal form of apeidalisation 
which only sought to excel for the 
Mke of the event. Women, though 
not admitteil to the gnnics, and In 
fact not allowed to cros5 theiVlpbeus 
while they wert* going on, might 
enter horses for the chariot-race. 
ITiere ivere games for womcUj held 
nntlf.r the auspices of Hera, at 

Olympiii, nn her ii^stiral, but not 
much is known nbout theru. Men 

I/O Hon at the 0!yni}mn games 



gained nothing petnuiarily, but the 
wreath of olive and the civic dis- 
tinction which success conferred 
were counted well worth winning. 

The most, conspicuous and im- 
portant building in the Altis was 
the Temple of Zeus, the sculptures 
from the gable of which are in the 
Museum (see below). They are of 
earlier date than the famous gold 
and ivory statue of Zeus made by 
Phidias, which stood in the cella. 
Fragmeuts of it"? stone pedestal 
were found there ; on the panels 
which formed the upper part of 
the basis were some paintings by 
Panjenus, the nephew of Phidias*. 
Pan sail i as hft« given a wonderfully 
vivid description of the temple and 
statue, which was the most famous 
in antiquity, representing the 
Greek conception of the great god 
so fully wi to inliuence all later 
representiitious. Tlie temple, which 
dates from tlie earlier part of the 
5th L-entury, was raised on a plat- 
form about 3 feet above the level of 
t!ic Altisj and was approached l>y a 
ramp at the eastern end. The 
foundations are complete, and the 
cob] inns lie on each side in the 
positions in which they iell when 
they were shaken down by earth- 
quake iu the 6th century of o\ir 
era. Tiie marble tiles from the 
roof have been trans^wrted, prob- 
ably by the river tloods, to the 
Pelopion near. The paralkl stones 
within the cella supported a pave- 
ment of black Elensiniaii 8tone, and 
on each si tie remain the lower drums 
of the internal columns of the 
cella. 

Tbi^ site of the Altar of Zeu« is 
now marked by an oval depression ^ 
caused l>y the excavators remoWng 
tlie layers of ashes which they found 
on the spot, and which formed tho 
rdtar. Some curved architectural 
fragments foun^l near must have 
ftuiiied f?ome part of the structure. 

live characterititio feature of the 
HersBum is the varied nature of the 
columns. Home of them are mono- 
liths, and aomvAwMw k!mwt\%,,^\\\\\i ^11 
the tapitalii »\\tt*tT ttc^m mvt mvoSXw:?, 
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and the apace between the columiis 
is iinusufdly wide, l^ausanios saya 
that, when he saw them, one was of 
oak. All tbes<? lucts seem to ^Kjitit 
in the (lireetion of tha original 
coliuuns being of wood, and being 
replaced as necej^sity arose. The 
lower part of the cella wall Ktill 
stands ; the upper part setsina to 
have l^eu made of some primitive 
materittl likt; -^nn-dried brick, and 
the walls wepe probably plated with 
bronze. Pansanias ^ves an in- 
teresting list of the thmg;s he saw 
here : the ivory and pold table of 
, Colot^^ the chest of Cypselus, the 
'' disc of Iphitus, and more gold and 
ivory atatues than anywhere elne 
in Greece, Tlie famous gtJitiie of 
Hermes by Praxiteles, on if of the 
few Greek marble original which 
we have, was identified from the 
description of it ami its jx>sition in 
the HertEum given by Pausania^M. 
It was fonnd bnried in clay below 
the niche on the north side of the 
Henenm where PausaniEw saw it, 
and is now in the Museum. Near 
the temple stood an altar of Hera. 

Tlie Metroiim dates from abont 
the 4th century B.C. In thf time of 
Pausaniais it held statnes of Ho man 
emperors. Behind it» «p .'*onie ateiJH, 
was the row of treasuries. At the 
foot of the steps was a row of Zan&s, 
or statues of Zens, ererterl from the 
fines levied from compftitors who 
broke the rules in the gnmc-H» 

Little is left of the buildings of 
the treaHurie,t, which^ like those at 
Delphi, were all in the form of 
smaJl temi>lcs ; but the sciilptnre 
from several of them, now in the 
Museum, is of an interesting tihar* 
act«r. It is all of early date* A 
conspicuous brick strui.ture at the 
end of the terrace, near tlia 
Heni?um, ia the Ezedra of Herod es 
AttiCUB. It con tain i^d an orna- 
rtient^l cistern to supply w.der to 
the Altis. and waj* dedicated to his 
wife licfiilhi. 

The PMlippelon, a eiriular bidld- 
ing with columns round it^ .standing 
hetween the H&rwum and the 
easiera wall of Uw AJtis. j;oii twined 



g:old and ivoi-y statues of members 
of Philip*fi family made by the 
aculptor Leocharea. 

Of the structures onlsiile the Altis 
the litiuUtftenojt^ lyin^on the south, 
may be di.stiiiguished by the circular 
enrls of the north and south wings. 
In the midrUe was a jiquare halh and 
all three chamljers opened into an 
Ionic portico on the ea«t. South of 
the Bouleutmon lay another large 
pNortico, probably used for the re- 
ception of the les^i diatingnished 
guests. The LeonidaiOiL where the 
more important arrivals, huoh as 
ftacu-Mid embasMies, were housed, lay 
to the west of the Bouleut^rion. It 
is the largeiit building on the site, 
and was built by Leonidos^ an Eleau 
or Ifl'axian, in the 4th century B.C., 
and used as a residence by the 
Roman governor six centuries later. 
A set of room.'* and a stoa ran round 
a central court facing inwards, and 
another colonnade ran round fa«j:ing 
outwards. 

Of the buil dings lying north of the 
beonidaion, on tne eiust of the Altia, 
the most irnportant is a Byzantine 
church, standing on the site of what 
lina been identilled a» the ifwk-sii^ip 
uf Phidias J Avhere he completed the 
great statue of Zcuh, Tlie f^ize and 
rthape of the main hall correspond 
exactly with that of the cella of the 
temple. 

Continuing noithwartls, we reach 
the Tiie^coleon, wherti tlje prieati 
lived. It was itfk-d in Roman times 
as ft house, bnt the form of the 
original building was not disturlx»d. 
The Hcro<in lying to tlie we.it of it 
wan a rectangular strueturt?, with a 
circular interior, inside of which an 
altar of a^hes was found. Farther 
west were Homc Roman batlia. 

The Falsfltra lies at the north- 
west f omer outside tlie Altiri. It 
wa'^ in this building that the com- 
jietitors passed the last montli of 
their traiuinj^, under the eyea of the 
umpires or Uidlaiiorlici. 'i*here ivofl 
ahso a palrpstra at Dclo«, &wlli«st\v 
of thuee, wa w«t\\ isa 'Oft.aws. w\^xvr 
recently fowiid «.t "fet^ttva. "NcA 
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that the posts may have been gained nothing pecuniarily, bat 

connected by ropes, so that each wreath of olive and the ovk 

competitor ran along a narrow space tinction which success colli 

of his own, and could not run foul were counted well worth wioai 

of a competitor. In the sill two The most conspicuous and^ 

triangular grooves for the feet are portant building m the Altiii 

placed in such a way as to suggest the Temple of Zeus, the 8CiU»b 

that the runners made their start from the gable of which are m 

American fashion, with their feet Museum (see below). They M 

close together and the tips of the earlier date than the famoiii ( 

fingers of one hand resting on the and ivory statue of Zeus mads 

ground. The length of the course, Phidias, which stood in th».(M 

630 English feet, is supposed to Fragments of its stone pidi 

have been decided by Heracles were found there ; on the 

pacing out 600 feet. This would which formed the upper 

make his foot 1*05 English feet the basis were some painj 

long, a sufficiently heroic size. Panaenus, the nephew of . ^ 

The games which took place here Pausanias has given a wondnA 

formed a focus for the Greek race, vivid description of the tem]^ 

as only those of pure Greek blood statue, which was the most nn 

might compete. The Sacred Truce in antiquity, representing I 

enabled the competitors to come and Greek conception of the grOH { 

go in safety ; and the training which so fully as to infiuence all m 

they underwent built up their representations. The temple, «]| 

powers of performance and endur- dates from the earlier part irf.' 

ance. The great contest was one 6th century, was raised on li ^ 

of five events, all being forms of form about 3 feet above the It/m 

exercise useful in war. Jumping, the Alti<), and was approached b 

running, hurling the spear, throwing ramp at the eastern end. 1 

the disc, aud 'WTestling formed the foundations are complete, and ' 

pentathlon. But the original form columns lie on each side in " 

of the contest was simply the short positions in which they fell wl 

foot-race once along the stadium, they were shaken down by Wt 

and the winner of it gave his name quake in the 6th century of • 

to the Olympiad. Later, boxing era. The marble tiles from * 

and chariot - racing were added, roof have been transported, pr 

though the chariot-racing of Pelops ably by the river floods, to " 

and CEnomaus was supposed to be Pelopion near. The parallel sto: 

the first racing of all. A form of within the cella supported a pa 

contest was the pancratium, a kind meut of black Eleusiuian stone, a 

of wrestling in which hitting was on each side remain the lower dro 

allowed. In later Greek and Roman of the internal columns of " 

times much of the manliness of the cella. 

games disappeared, and in its place The site of the Altar of Zsilf 

came a brutal form of specialisation now marked by an oval depress! 

which only sought to excel for the caused by the excavators remoir 

sake of the event. Women, though the layers of ashes which they fot 

not admitted to the games, and in on the spot, and which formed 

fact not allowed to cross the Alpheus altar. Some curved architectG 

while they were going on, might fragments found near must h 

enter horses for the chariot-race, formed some part of the structar 

There were games for women, held The characteristic feature of 

under the auspices of Hera, at Herseum is the varied nature of 

Olympia, on her festival, but not coVuiwaa. Some of them are mo 
much is known about them. Men \\t\va,Mv^aomvi\v».N^^Tv\?caa,^\sSte 
who won at the Olympian games Y\\e cavv\-a\s ^^^^'c tc«wv lyoA «bsJ< 
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given by Vitruvius of the general 
structure of such buildings. It 
forms a court surrounded by a 
deep interior stoa of Doric columns, 
was surrounded by a channel 
for water, and was floored with 
grooved bricks to prevent the 
wrestlers from slipping. 

Diflferent portions of the building 
have been identified as serving vari- 
ous purposes: the ephebium, the 
eleotheseum (oiling-room), the con- 
is terium (sanding-room), the cold- 
water room, and the apodyterium. 
The athletes probably slept in a 
row of small chambers along the 
east wall, now covered with Roman 
buildiugs. 

The Gymnasium, north of the 
Palaestra, is slightly later in date. 
Two long stoas ran at right angles 
to one another facing the sandy 
shore of the Cladeus, which runs 
past here. Where the two stoas or 
galleries meet there is a gateway or 
propylsea of Augustan period open- 
ing into the road opposite the en- 
trance to the Altis. These covered 
galleries were probably used for 
practising running when the weather 
was wet. The eastern one corre- 
sponds in length with the stadium. 
The Cladeus has washed away a 
great part of the building. 

The Prsrtaneion, lying to the 
north-east, was where the victors 
and state guests were entertained 
during the festival. Properly speak- 
ing it lies witliin the precinct of the 
Altis. 

Olympia Museum. 

Tlie Museum on the site was 
presented by Mr. Zyngros to the 
Greek Government. The bronzes 
have l)een carried ofi" to Atheus to 
the National Museum there. 

In the Central Hall are the two 
pediments of the Temple of Zeus. 
The eastern pediment, which Pau- 
sanias attributes to Paeonius, repre- 
sents the preparation for the race be- 
tneen (Enowaus and Pelops. Zeus 
stands in the middle, Pelops and 
Hippoilamia on his ri^ ht, (Eno- 



maus and Sterope on his left. A 
four-horse chariot fills up the next 
space on each side — ^the chariot of 
(Enomaus being held by Myrtilus, 
the king's faithless charioteer, and 
the chariot of Pelops by Cillus. 
Two seated figures come next on ' 
each side, and each comer is filled 
by a reclining figure, the river 
Alpheus on the right of Zeus and 
the Cladeus on the left. 

The western pediment, attributed 
by Pausanias to Alcamenes, repre- 
sents the Lapiths fighting the Cen- 
taurs at the wedding of Pirithous. 
In the centre stands Apollo, on his 
right Pirithous is rescuing his bride 
from a Centaur who has seized her, 
on Apollo's left Theseus is rescuing 
a woman from another Centaur. 
Beyond Pirithous are a Centaur and 
a boy, and beyond Theseus a Cen- 
taur biting a Lapith on the arm. 
Beyond these on each side is a 
group of three figures, consisting of 
a Centaur seizing a woman and 
being attacked by a Lapith. At 
each end are reclining women — 
first an old woman and in the 
extreme corner a younger woman. 
The meaning of the reclining figures 
has been disputed, and parts of them 
are a later restoration. But it does 
not seem that either of them can 
have been absent in the original. 
The old women are probably slaves, 
the younger either local nymphs or 
Lapith women who have escaped. 

Tlie pediments are evidently both 
of earlier date than is possible if 
they were by the artists to whom 
Pausanias assigns them. The exe- 
cution is very uneven, showing 
a curious combination of archaism 
and realism. In composition the 
two pediments form a contrast, the 
eastern being stiff and dignified, 
while the western is overcrowded 
with figures in contorted motion. 
Such a contrast is common between 
the eastern and western pediments 
of temples. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that the figures 
were intended to be seen at a great 
heig\\t «A:)0\e Wve ^oxsiu^, ^wd vw a 
massive aTc\vv\,fec\,wx^ Vc^\svii.\;wV. 
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T these conrlitions probably 

iKttli pediiueutJi would hava a Eult 
ert"et:t tlinii when seen iu a aiuseum. 
Evtm seen tliiis, Horut^ of the figures, 
fimh as the Apollo, sire ful] of dig- 
nity, and others^ sneh as the hald 
old &l&\'t\ full of L:liaractt»r. 

The metopes represent the La- 
l>fiurK of Henifles. Those founrl 
by the Fi^uch in 1829 were tnkeii 
to the Louvre, aiiti plaster otisUs of 
thcDi have h^en put liere. Oil the 
soiitl] si[iG of the hall are Heracle.s 
and tha Nfiueaiii Hon, with Athena 
looking on ; Heraoles and the Ltr- 
njean hydrtij HeracleH preJieiitiijg 
Athena with the Styinphaliun hirds, 
Heraeles and the stag of C'eryiieaj 
Heracleii capturing the girdle of 
the Queen of the Amajioas, Heracles 
cleaning out the Augean staMts 
with a shovel J Heracles fighting 
the three-hodied niunster Geryon, 
Heraeles drag^dng away CertMTUs, 
Heraelea stealiug the marai* iToni 
Diomede-y, Heruelea slaying the 
Erj'msinthiaii boar. Atlas hriuging 
the ai>}des of the Ilesperidea to 
HeraL'ies, Heracles taming the 
Cretan bull. The execution of 
these is similnr to that of the 
l>ediineutM, but the snbjeet.H are 
treatefl wth great vigour and ori- 
ginality, and there are many quaint 
tonehes, such aa the nymph helping 
Herftclejs to hold up the bky. 

Both the sculptures irom the 
pesUtnentH and the nietopeH were 
covered with a coat of paints 

At the erjil of the hall is the cele- 
bratetl Victory of Pteoniui*, wbieh 
was discovered lying close to its 
pedejJtAl,ou which was an inscription 
dedieatiag the statue to Zeus from 
the MeaMeuiaus and Naupactians 
after their victories. A second in- 
scription, farther down on the 
pedeistal, relates to a dispute be- 
tween the Messeniana and Lrii;edie- 

louians about territory* Panyantiis 

ys that the victories in cjuevStion 
were those of Phoruiio at Naupae- 
tus^ and that the reason why the 
name of the enemies is not given is 
bei'fl ujsfc thi' MeAsenidtiB were afraid 
ot the SiKiifans, 



In a .small room at the etid of the 
ball, in a lm<ilydighted position, 
stands the beautiful marble statue 
of the Hermes of PraxiteleB. The 
lower part of the legs is a very poor 
recent reKtorfitiou^ but otte of the 
feet is original. Hernie.-^ is here 
more a ebarming young man than a 
god. Mucli of the subtlety of his 
CiXprcHsion and the effect of the 
mo^lelling of the body in gained by 
the use of the play of liglit on the 
wonderfnUy transparent nuuble sur- 
fat^ii^, an ett'ect wholly lost in an 
opaque plastcir cast, and much 
neglected by sculptors of Hellenistic 
and Eoman i>eriods, who were more 
familiar with tbe quarrias of Car- 
rara than of Faros or Pentelicns. 
The athletic development of the 
body is noticeable, combining grace 
of line with muscular strength. 
TliLs kind of youth was proluvbly an 
ordinary eomi>etitor at the games. 
He is carr^'^ing ami playing with his 
baliy-brother Dionysny ; the child is, 
however, only treated as an acces- 
sory, and not worked out with the 
probisiou of chuhlty detail in whitb 
Roman art delights. 

On the west side of the Museum, 
in KoonvL, are the inscriptions. 

In the other rooms are various 
IVagmentn, mostly of lloman date 
and poor execution, except in VI 1,, 
where the reliefs fronk the Mcgarian 
Treiisury are of good work, but 
ultuost too fragmentary to be of any 
interest, Tlie central giant is, 
however, fairly well preserved. 
ITiere is also in this room a loloasal 
head of Hera, found near the 
Hcraaum, made of a soft yellow 
limestone ; and there are a great 
many terracotta mouldings fraui 
tl»e Uerasuni, the l^easuriea, and 
other early buildings, which give 
us some idea of the ornamentation 
of early Greek architecture. 

THE SOUTHEEN MOEEA. 

T\iti GwW iA kxt/^YvA. \\^9. V^ W'i 

a \OBg U^OOW \C>T \\N\\e^. '\.<C^N*TiX^'*' 
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the southern end of the lagoon are 
the prehistoric walls of Samikon, 
known in ancient times as Arene or 
Makistos. They are of about the 
same date as those of Mycenae. The 
fortress was triangular in shape, 
but one side of the triangle has 
disappeared ; eleven of the small 
towers are still standing, and several 
small doorways in the walls. The 
view stretches away from, the 
heights, known to Strabo as the 
Achaean rocks, across the plain as 
far as the gorge of the Neda. 

Out on the sea-line are the 
8trop]ia4e8, two low-lying islets 
which were the fabled home of the 
Harpies. On the larger island there 
is a small Greek monastery, which 
depends for supplies on Zante. The 
Tomb of St. Dionysius, the patron 
saint of Zante, is also on the island. 

To reach Pliigalia from the coast 
would be an undertaking of diffi- 
culty and enterprise. It might be 
done from Cyparissia, though even 
then the path would be precipitous 
and uncertain. An adventurous 
spirit in search of wild and grand 
scenery might follow up the ravine 
of the Neda, past Stomion and its 
wonderful grotto. But tihis route 
could not be done without a guide, 
and would take several days. At 
Stomion the Neda plunges under- 
ground for about 100 ft., and in 
summer, when the river is dry, one 
can go along the tunnel and see its 
curious coloured stalactites. At 
the grotto there is a little chapel 
to the Virgin, who has fallen heir 
to the curious legends which sur- 
rounded the black Demeter of 
Phigalia. Phigalia and Bassse are, 
however, more easily reached from 
Olympia, a two days* ride. 

Kypailssia, the port of Messene 

in the time of Epaminondas, was 

the most important town between 

Elis and Pylos. In Byzantine times 

it was called Arcadia, and is now 

only remarkable for its picturesque 

situation. It is not a good harbour 

for ships, being only an open road- 

steml. The castle is on the site of 

tAe old Acropolis, and from it one 



has a good view of Zante and 
Cephalonia. Below the castle a 
profusion of remains has been 
identified variously as the temple of 
Athena, or of Apollo. A fountain 
near is surmised to be the Dionysias 
mentioned by Pausanias. The next 
feature along the shore is the islet 
of Prote, lying off Marathos, a port 
from which quantities of raisins, are 
exported. 

KAVARINO. 

Navarino, the scene of the famous 
naval battle in 1827, is known 
locally by its Venetian name of 
Neo-castrOy and officially by its 
ancient name of Pylos, The modem 
town stands on a rocky promontory 
on the mainland south of the bay. 
Pylos itself stood on the heights to 
the north of the bay, though the 
exact position is open to discussion. 

The island of Sphacteria 
(Sphagia), which lies across the bay 
of Navarino, is separated from the 
mainland by two straits, the most 
northerly, Sikia, not being passable, 
except for small boats. Mr. Grundy 
and Mr. Burrows, after investigat- 
ing the site, agree in thinking that 
the lagoon of Osman Aga in the bay 
has silted up since the battle of 
Sphacteria, and that at that time 
there was a navigable piece of vrater 
on the site of the present lagoon, 
connected by a channel with the 
bay. The northern channel was 
most likely passable in the time of 
Thucydides, and has since also silted 
up. The island is uow uninhabited, 
and has only a few possible landing- 

{)laces on each side. Its whole 
ength is three miles, and the only 
well is to be found in the middle of 
the island, where Thucydides places 
it. The northern heights, where 
the Athenians surprised the Spart- 
ans, have been identified, and the 
line of the fortifying walls traced, 
Mr. Fraser gives an excellent sum- 
mary concerning Pylos in his Com- 
inentary an Pausanias^ vol. v. pp. 
608-613. Mr. kvidTy, in a recent 
number oil Wvft Hellennlc Jounud, 
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gives a very lucid account oC the 
strategy of DeniustlieDea. He sog- 
gests that the Atbeuiaii leatler's 
main intfntioii M'as to entrap tbo 
ypartaa rie^t^^ and that the return 
of hits colleague was pitrt of a pre- 
conceived design. 

The naval battle which took place 
at Navaritio In 1827 did nrach to 
aid the cause of Greek independ- 
ence. England, RuiJsia, and Frnnc<; 
opposed Turkey witli the weight of 
their conibintid tleet*ii, tmd almost 
completely destroyed the Turkish 
Meet under Ibrahim Pasha, The 
allied arlmirals concluded an armis- 
tice with Ibrahim, but he iiailed 
for the Gulf of Patraa, where, how- 
ever, he waa kept out by the 
EnglLah Sfiuadron, and forced to 
return to Navarino. The allies 
folh>wed him into the harbour and 
blockaded him there, but did not 
attack till the Turkish tlest began 
Unng. The conduct of the Turks 
was hflroic. As eaoh ship became 
iliiiabkd, her crew set fire to her and 
peri.4hed with her. 

The Grotto of Nestor, where 
Hernjes Idd thu cow^ hii stole from 
Apollo, ha>i lieen idtntilied with a 
*?Avern on the northern nlope of the 
heights of Vjios, 

At the extrenje Fouthern polut 
of Mes^enia are the QEjiOUsaa^ 
islands (Sapienza, Cabrera or 8kiza, 
Vcmetieo). They are uninhftbiteil, 
and vigited Vjy dangerous ytcrms. 
Ou a rocky promontory jutting 
out towards Sapienza lies Modon 
(Methane). Th« cittwld and Ibrti- 
fi cations were reijaired by the 
French at the tirae of the Greek 
War of Independence, and some 
Hellenic remaiuw are in lie seen. 
In the church, which hm aerveil as 
a nioaque, are some lonii column.s, 
and in the .square an ancient granite 
cjolitmu witli a Byzautine capital 
h«aTtEi a Latin inscription about the 
Venetians. 

Rounding Cape Gallo (Atiritas) 
and turning northwarils into the 
Gulf of Coroue, you come to Corone, 
an active seaport town with a Veue- 
tian ciLftlu on the Jieiglits, This 



was the ancient Aalne, a4icording to 
Cnrtim. The aiicient Coroae, bow 
Petalldhi, lias farther north along 
the bay, and the harbour is marked 
by the considerable remains of a 
mok. The foundations of the Acro- 
polis walls are Rtill to be seen. 

At the head of the gulf lies 
Ealamata {British Vice - Cmisul, 
Demt^triu-^ A. Lcondaritti), from 
which Mestsene maybe reached by 
rail. Kalamata .stands ou the site 
of the ancient Phene, the ancieut 
Calamaj being probably Kalami at 
the foot of Mount TaygetuK. The 
climate is very mild, as the moun- 
tains round shut oil' the wind, and 
the bay in very deep. There are 
silk factonea, but they are not 
very flourishing. The Ijazaar i« 
very picturesque, and the town is 
full of gardens and vineyai'ds. It 
does au extensive trade in currant.^, 
leiivoni*, etc. Behind the town are 
the iTiius of the castle, with double 
walls, the interior one showing 
traces of Greek work. From the 
top h a fine view of the Gulf of 
Coroue and the valley of the Nedon, 
with Taygetus on the east. The 
harbour was recently made l»y a 
French engineer, and the railway 
goGJi through to Athene in a day, 
opening up the whole of the conn try, 

IKCE33ENE. 

On the way to MeBSene from 
Kalamata the train parses uaar 
Tlrnria, where aome extensive miiia 
exist on the hill. There is a curious 
largti cistern cut out of the rock, 
and the remains of- two Doric 
temples and a theatre. In the 
valley are the remains of a Roiimn 
villa, now known as aw Pal890- 
Lotitra. 

The station for MesBene is Tse- 
pheriineni, from which you go past 
thL^ Monaistery of Vourkano^ where 
there are aorae hoipitable riionkg, 
to the top of the ridge between 
Ithome and Evn, and enter the clt^ 
by the IjSWiomivw ^'a.Vt. \'x<a\i\ NX .k 
patU \«5ada to "WSbTtomaXV i^ %^t\^v'^ 
and village ow l\\e- *V^^^' ^e-^wvCV 
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the spring is the Arcadian Gate, 
the most striking and impori^nt 
piece of Hellenic military architec- 
ture extant. The walk from the 
station will take a couple of hours 
or more. Another path leads from 
the Laconian gate to the top of 
Ithome, where a smaller monastery 
now stands. This is the site of the 
Acropolis, which was defended by 
walls, as was also the low town, 
the Laconian gate being an opening 
in the eastern wall of the latter, the 
Arcadian gate in the northern. In- 
side the Acropolis stood the precinct 
and altar of Zeus Ithomatas, prob- 
ably where the little monastery now 
stands, and near it was that of the 
great goddesses. The view from 
the top is striking, including the 
Gulf of Corone and Mount Taygetus, 
with the Messenian plain and the 
Ionian Sea. Behind is Stenyclaros, 
and in the distance the snowy top 
of Erymanthus. Past Katakolo, 
Zante stands out on the horizon. 

The Arcadian Gate, or gate of 
Megalopolis, is made up of two door- 
ways, separated by a circular court. 
The enormous monolithic lintel, now 
broken in half, lies fallen near the 
outside gate. Traces of the old 
paved road remain, with the marks of 
the chariot-wheels worn in the flags. 
The masonry of the court is so well- 
jointed that it is difficult to say 
where one stone begins and another 
ends. On each side of the outer 
door- way are two niches for statues. 
Probalily it was in one of these that 
the stone figure of Hermes men- 
tioned by Pausanias stood. The 
left niche bears an inscription. Of 
the towers which occur along the 
walls at frequent intervals, the 
remains of several still exist. One 
is almost entire, though the masonry 
has been (lis placed by an earth- 
quake. Most of the towers are 
square, though several are round. 

The Messenians, though of Dorian 

origin like the Spartans, devoted 

themselves much more to agricul- 

turo than their i}eighbours, perhaps 

because their soil was more worth 

cultivating. Ah they were unable 



to keep up at the same time the 
severe Spartan military discipline, 
when they were attacked they 
found themselves at a disadvantage 
and retired upon Ithome under 
the leadership of Aristodemos, but 
were defeated after a long resist- 
ance. Th e second war under Aristo- 
menes again crushed the Messen- 
ians, and after the third they took 
refuge at Naupactus, and afterwards 
in Sicily. But when their cause 
seemed lost, Epaminondas, to curb 
the power of the Spartans, reinstated 
them, and built the fortified city 
of which the remains are still to lie 
seen. At the time of Pausanias it 
was still an important town. 

Near Mavromati, supposed to be 
the ancient Clepsydra, are various 
remains. The spring itself now flows 
across the agora walls. One can 
also see fragments of the stoa which 
surrounded the agora, and identify 
the stadium, the small theatre, and 
the site of a temple. A small temple 
near the Laconian gate has been ex- 
cavated and identified as that of 
Artemis Laphria, where there was a 
colossal statue by Damophon. But 
only fragments of the statue have 
been found. 

BIEGALOPOLIS. 

From Messene the railway runs 
north to Meg:alopolls, a visit to 
which can be paid from Kalamata 
within the day. Tlie town, as 
Pausanias says, was divided into 
two parts by the river Helisson. 
On the north was the Agora, on the 
south the Thersiliou or parliament 
house. Like the other rivers of 
Greece, the Helisson varies consider- 
ably in volume from time to time, 
and for the most part is only a 
small stream wandering along its 
wide bed. On the north side of the 
agora was the stoa of Philip. 
Little more than the foundations 
remain of this interesting building, 
which was of exceptional length, 
being 500 ft. long. It had a double 
row oi coVaiQiia, tVvfc front row being 
set cVose. Ot \>;ift%fe «. \«^ \cs>««t 
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tlnims are left at the eastern and. 
To the sou til -wist ol tkf iigora vv eit? 
found the remains of thetetnpk iind 
precinct of Zeujj Hoter. The precint^t 
was peculiar in being surrounded by 
u double colonnade, but both it and 
the temple hiu e been partly washed 
away by thii rivtr. To the cast of 
tbe agora are the remains of an- 
other atoa, that called Myropolia, 
the perfume market, and in the 
corner^ hetween it and the atoa of 
Philip, are some acarity remaius of 
the Archeift, or government build- 
ings. The colonnades on the south 
of the agora, of which Pauaanlas 
makes mention, have btjun com- 
pletely washed away, 

Tlie Theatre and Tlierslllon on 
the south of the river wore unique in 
plan, being intended to make one 
building. Th6 stoa or eoluraued 
portih of the Tiiersilion forma the 
sc€R4i of the theatre. Tlie hall 
itself, the nearest approach to 
which in the hall of the Myfittries 
at EleusiS;, was the meeting-phice 
of the ten t!iou«and ArcadiauM, and 
w«s roofed com pktely in. From a 
central point, snch us a speaker 
might occupy, the columns radiate, 
and to it the lioor slopes, theatre 
fashion. 

The theatre, which Pamianias 
says was the largest in Greece, has 
really the largest orchestra. The 
theatre in Athens would prnlmbly 
hold more people- T]ie character' 
istic feature of that at Megal- 
opolis is the p<?euliar way in which 
the stoa of the Thersilion is used, 
the level of the Hoor of the stoa 
being several feet h'lglwr than the 
■ ■ «r of the orchestra. The front 

its are divided into seta of 

nchea, each bearini;^ tha name of 
an Arcadian tribe. A dedication 
on the end seat.s Htates that An- 
tiochus gave them and the channtil 
rouml them which d rained oft" the 
water. Tbe weateni ]jharndo3 is 
also peculiar, being fthut up at one 
end to form a chaml^er cullerlj as 
is known from the tiles found tliere, 
rxmjf^imt, store for ffmHieTY, I'he 
tUpg leading up to the aioa of the 
6 



Thersilion from the orchestra are a 
later julditiou. In front of them 
were found some remains of a late 
colnmued prosceiiinni, such as Vitru- 
vius descril)eft ; and under it, as at 
Sicyon and elsewhere, may Ite seen 
Hoeketa to hold an earlier wooden 
strnctnre, 

Megalojjolis was tbe birth-place of 
Poly bins und of Philopceraen. Tlie 
city was founded at the same time 
and for the same purpose as Mes- 
sene. 

There is a small museum in the 
modern village of Sinantl. ^Plu're 
are some antiquities from the site, 
and also aome from Tjyco.sura. Kx- 
cavations were earned out on the 
filto by the British Arch^pological 
fJcbool in the years 1889-92. 

The nearest point to Bassas along 
the railway is IsBari, but it h a 
good day's ride from there. The 
bcsit route is by Lycosiira and Ath- 
beliona* At the latter plaee ono 
can s]>Bnd the night. 

Lycoaiira, according to Pausania.s, 
wa-s the most ancient town of Greece. 
In his time it was almost deserted. 
The hill on w^hidi it stood is divided 
ifito two peaks by a little valley 
named Plataniston, from the plune 
tToes which still exist* It is now 
called Terzi. On the western peak 
stood the Aerojjolis, surrounded by 
walls, the renjains of which may 
be seen. There are also the ruins 
of a chapel. In the little valley 
was the precinct of Despoina, ex- 
cavated in 1889 Vjy the Crreek 
Archtpolo^ical Society. A Doric 
temple with a marble front and 
brick walLs on a stone foimdation 
was found J and the remains of ihe 
colossal scnlpturcs by Damopbon 
of Mcsscne mentioned by Pau- 
aanias. At the end of the cella was 
the hugci biwis which carried the 
ytatueSj tbe fragments of which are 
now in the Athens Museum. Before 
tbe temple stood three altars, to 
Demeteri Despoina, and tlvej %.VQ\3aKt 
of tbe Gods. M\o\\\« \ivec\Ti5:X. wlA 
altar were AetWeftX^d \a ^q^\^«^ 
Hippios, the \>to\Xvct: tvl ^^>^w«^JSt, 
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On a terrace a little farther up, to 
which there are still steps, were 
temples to Pan, Aphrodite, Athena 
and Artemis, and Hegemone, and 
an altar to Hermes. 

There is a museum with some 
inscriptions, ornaments, etc., but 
most of the objects found have been 
taken to Athens or to Megalopolis. 
The date of the temple has been 
much disputed, but the Greek ex- 
cavators incline to put it about the 
fourth century before our era and 
allow for EpOman restoration. This 
date would give Damophon also to 
the fourth century, which is not 
impossible, though colossal work of 
this kind is unusual so early. 

Basssa lies on the southern slopes 
of Mount Lycaeon. The famous 
temple of Apollo, now called Vr^yf 
fl-TyA«wf, the Columns, was built by 
the Phigalians in honour of Apollo 
the Helper, in gratitude for protect- 
ing them from the plague, probably 
that which devastated Athens in 
420 B. c. The architect was the same 
Ictinus who built the Parthenon, 
The beauty of the building is much 
enhanced by its position and its 
excellent preservation. Nearly all 
the columns are still standing, and 
the architrave is intact, though 
earthquakes have shaken it. 

The plan of the building is un- 
usual, possibly because the space at 
the architect's disposal was not 
suitable for a temple facing east, 
and so it had to run north and south. 
But the cella containing the statue 
faced east and filled up the southern 
part of the building. The internal 
columns were engaged and of 
peculiar form and Ionic style. Tlie 
capitals are now lost, as is that of 
the one Corinthian column which 
separated the cella from the rest of 
the temple. The statue of the god 
did not face the principal doorway, 
but the little one in the eastern 
wall of the cella. Fragments of the 
marble statue are in the British 
Museum. The frieze which ran round 
the interior of the temple represents 
tJie battles of the Centaurs against 
Lapithn, and of Greeks against 



Amazons. It is now in the British 
Museum, where it was taken in 
1818. 

From Kalamata we pass round 
the long peninsula of Maina past 
C. Matapan (Tsenaron) to Gytheion, 
the port for Sparta. Maina is the 
home of the vendetta, and of the 
belief in Nereids, and the people 
boast of an unbroken Dorian descent. 
The Frankish virtues of courage 
and chastity have taken root in this 
mountain region, where the Franks 
established their feudal system. 
The wild and beautiful district 
of Maina remained independent 
during the Turkish occupation ami 
handed on the Spartan traditions 
to modem Greece. The peninsula 
is full of the remains of little for- 
tresses, very similar to the Border 
castles of the Debatable land be- 
tween Scotland and England. Many 
of these were destroyed after the 
rising of 1834, but a considerable 
number of them still exist, and may 
be seen from the sea. At Areopoliis 
there are two, once the stronghold 
of the Mavromichali family. A 
road runs across the peninsula here 
to Gytheion. 

Cape Matapan presents a barren 
and desolate appearance from the 
sea. Of the Temple of Poseidon 
remains corresponding to Strabo's 
description have been found near the 
shore, built into the ruined church. 
The celebrated statue of Arion 
on his dolphin was seen here by 
Pausanias, and near here tradition 
placed the cavern by which Her- 
acles dragged Cerberus from Hatles. 

On the west side of the cape the 
little harbour of Marinari, and on 
the east that of Porto Quaglio, cut 
oflF the cape into a peninsula. The 
eastern port, identified with the 
ancient Psamathous, is a favourite 
halting - point for the migrant 
birds on their way to Africa. Cape 
Matapan is the most southerly 
point of Greece. 

The sea between Maina and the 
eastern \>feTv\us\\\«w '\v»» c»X\fcd. the 
Gu\1l oi MaTa.\\iow\&\, ttom >i)Oi^ \\\X\ft 
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klaiiil of Mtu-athoniai (Cranaf) 
lying off tli« port of Gjlbeion. 
l*arLs is siippo.Hed to have brought 
Helen liere, and here the Phcsnio- 
ians gathered the murex. 

Modem Gytheion titan i Is on the 
site of the ancient Mi yon ion* 
AiiL'ient Gytheion h farther to the 
north of tht; hay, at a spot now 
called PalajopoliH. Closfi to the 
shore are the remains of a white 
nmrlde theatre, and just below it 
the loundutionw of the quays 
and mok-s of the hiirhour. The 

Xra Htood in the middle of the 
in ; the Acropolis, where there 
was a mnall temple to Athena, 
on the hill, Tht? town lay on the 
^slope, and waj* temw^.ed down to tho 
sea. At one time it wa-s the chief 
port, of Laeoniat and the objeet 
of attack of the Athetuan fleet. 
TolmideH eucceeded in destroying 
it, but Epaminondas failed. 

SPAKTA. 

A ii^ood road leads to Sparta, 
but carriages are uncertain. Tlie 
heir to the Greek throne takes 
the titk of the duchy, but resides 
mostly in Athens, The modem 
town, on the little Magonla river, 
in the plain of Mistra, is a pros- 
perous plaee* Not much trace is 
left of the ancient town and its 
ispleudid huildinga, which Ht retched 
over six little mils on thti right 
bank of the En rotas, and was not 
enclosed within woIIh until Roman 
tiujes. The great «nowy ebains of 
Taygetus and Parnon make an 
immen^se natural harrier. 

A Boric tonib^ popularly known 
wi that of Jjeonidas, litvs on the 
north of the town. The tbeatre is 
to the north' west, and vonies next 
in fliKe to that at Megaluixilis, 
The central part i« hollowed in 
the hill, and the wings of the 
anditoriuju built np of unce- 
mented atone. Tliere are tracea 
of ft Roman brick t<tage. The 
Acropolis probably lay to tlie 
north-e/Lv^ snti the agoni on the 
le%'eJ at the top of the hill, in the 



Hide of which tlie tlieatre lies. 
Thla hill \h covered with Byzantine 
remains, and the whole of the 
town with tracers of Roman work. 
The foundationa of Hellenic wall** 
near tbf EurotaB are proliably 
thn.se recouHtruL'ted by the pro- 
eon muI Appiu.s. Near the bridge 
aeroas the Enrotas to the north of 
the town, probaljly IIik site of 
Rabyka, are remain'* of a dyke. 

Tbti Dromofl or exercising* 
ground ot^cupied the hill east of the 
agora-hiU, and the space alon^ th« 
river south of it was the Platanistas, 
where the sham tights took place. 

In the little muBeum ar« several 
interesting Hculptures. The dis- 
trict round it was the Ronjan villa 
quartnar, ami the sculptureit and 
iuiscriptions found in the dif- 
ferent gardens have been placed 
in the museum. But tbn? most 
int^iresting objeula in the mue^eiim 
are a series of aepulcbral reliefs of 
a type oharacteritttic of Sparta, 
Tiie cutting is in a series of hori- 
zontal planes, p^o^ltR■ing a very 
wooden elTect, and Ibe subject ia 
u-Hually an enthroned pair holding 
cups and receiving offerings from 
wniall worshippers. The seatc'd pair 
ijcem to represent the deceased 
as deities of the under - Avorld. 
They are of early period, mostly 
6th cetititry. The same idea oucurs 
on the Harpy tomb from Lycia 
now in the British MuseuTn. There 
is also an early stele which 
is one of the mo-st primitive 
monuments oJ' Greek sculpture, 
Ou its narrow .sides are two 
serpents ; on eaeb of the broatlcr 
sides is a group of two tignres. On 
one side they are in a friendly 
attitude, and the wonsan holds a 
garland or necklace. On the other 
the man pierce.s the woman with a 
aword. The subject has been identi- 
fied as the Treason of Eriphyle, 
the wife of Ampiiiarans, and her 
alaughter by her son Alcrateon. 
Another pjossihility is that tU<i 



pent^ may show that it wan 
intended as a tombstone, t^cveral 
reliefs represent the Dioacuri, the 
national heroea ol' Sparta, 

CYTHERA. 

Cerlg-o or Cythera lies at the 
south-east ol tlie Lat:oniaii Gnlf, 
It is c^oiisiderefl mie of the Inniaji 
islands^ thoug^li distant from theiii- 
H was etlehrattri in anticjuity tor 
the cult of the Phcimicifltn Astarte, 
to whom the Greeks found [lie 
nearest counl^rpttrt in Aphrodite, 
It is only a barrtin lock, but formed 
a good t-'eotre for the niurex finhiug, 
ltd ancient uame wan PorjjlijTiji, 
and heaps of mitrex shells still 
strew the whores. The legend rtf 
Aphroilite rising from the sta h 
claimed both by Paplkos in Cv]iros 
and by this island, from wliicli the 
epithet Cytherea is derived. Tlie 
Athenians got a footing here dnriiig 
the Peloponne.>sian War, but were 
soou driven out. Hoiuv natural 
caverns are of int-ereat, the 
hirgest being Ht. Sophia, To the 
sooth-east of Gerigo lies Cerigotto 
(vE^a), half-way to Crete. It 
«eem5 to have urn lergone upheaval 
recently. Early reniaius, probably 
of Myceiioi'afi ihite, have Vjeeo fouml 
on the island. Another small island 
near is Porri or Prasoncsi. 

The bronze and marble stiitucs 
recently recovered from the sea off 
the eii!*t coast of Cerigo by liivers 
have Ijeen placed in the Athens 
MuseniTi. They came from the 
wreck of a ship, p<jrliaps of the time 
of Sulla, which was probably earry- 
ing the istalues off m spoil to Itoiue. 

Elftphoiiisl or Cervi (Onnngna* 
thos), near the mainland, waa once 
a promontory, and is now divided 
only by a narrow channel from the 
iieiglibouriug shore. At the end of 
Cape Molea n hcmiit hu^ e.'itnbl iwhe^ I 
himself t and is supplied witli food 
by pft-SAing ships. When he is 
without snpplies he hoists a flag. 
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The shore now run.'i north, anil the 
next pouit of interest is Manem- 
vasia or Malmsey, famous in medi- 
iTival times for its wine. The Church 
of St. Peter has some interesting 
pictures. An hour to the north- 
west are the ruins of Epldaunis 
Iiimera, of which walls are ™ib]le. 
Leonidl, the next, port on the coast, 
may possibly be the ancient Cyph- 
anta, tlie portof theCynurians, men- 
tioned by Paurtooiai* and Ptolemy. 
The whole of the coast- line up to 
Nauplia is very mountainous^ with 
only a narrow strip of shore. From 
ABtJTOB there ia a goml path across 
the moiuitains to Sparta, a two 
days' ride. 

Near the end of tlie Bay of 
Nauplia ia Myli, the ancient 
Lerna. The marshes nmy atill be 
seen in which the Hydra liveiL Tlio 
railway lia« a rstalion here by which 
one can go to Athens or to TripolitKa 
anrl Kalaujata, The ruins on the 
hill are medieeval ; there was once 
a temple of Athena there. 

NAUPLIA. 

HotelB.— See " Hotel Libt/' 
Nauplia, called Napoli di 
Romania by the Venetians, is a 
good centre from which to visit 
Argos, Mycelial Tiryns, and 
Epidaurus. The best plan is to 
hire a carriage by the day, for 
though the railway pusses near 
Argoa and Mycenje, the times are 
not very convenieut. Tegea and 
Mantinea may also be visited, riA 
lYiiiiohtaa, where there ai-e some inns. 
Viewed from the sea, the town of 
Nauplia presents a I>Bantiful and 
fertile appeanince. The little island 
of Bourzi IS now used as a prison 
and a.s the residence of th« public 
executioner. The death - sentencfl 
is rarely inlhcted, and atill to ore 
nuely carried out, bnt crimes 
requiring it are comparatively rare* 
Nauplia was of great importance 
early iw \A\\¥. (tt'A\U\T>j , vsa\%\ v^-Aa t.lw» 
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Greece became iiid«ijeiideiit, ami 
CupodiMtria wm assassinated here. 
Kiu^ Otto, hnwyver, reniove+l to 
Athens in 1834, It in mrdy nieii- 
tioiied by clasMicid autliors, poHsibly 
because of tbe sujjerirjr Lmportauotj 
of Argos, of whit'b it wits the port. 

Tliere is a goofl Bheltered bar^joiir 
and exetiUent quays mi tbe north 
of tbe little promonttny nn whi^b 
the town stamls. Beliin<L on tbe 
south, is Itflch-Kal^) whm'e tbf 
Ancient Acropolis was, ami east of 
tbat Pal am id t tower?* above the 
pbdn. The town in ixivtid and has 
a good water -supply. Two large 
squarnis are connected by a wide 
street, luid the (|uaya are wide and 
cli^an. A view across the plain of 
Argos may be bad from ItHch-Kalis 
on tbe Mite of wbii'b there la now 
a prison* Some polygonal fonn- 
datious are all tbat re main of tbe 
ancient Acropolis, From F^Llamidl 
oue can see much faithtir. The 
^alk up taken abrnit half an boiir^ 
and leads hy a zl^-za^ path up 
about H60 atepH, The view from 
tbe top is splendid. Ou the north 
i« the plain of Argo^j with tbe 
Larisaa or citadel standing up in 
the middle. On the we.vt are tbe 
mountains of Spiirtu and Arcadia, 
and on tbe south the On If of 
Natiplia or Argos, with Myli and 
Astros lying on the oppo^iite coast. 

Bonie interesting tombs of My- 
cena'^an period have been excavated, 
and their content^ taken to the 
Museum at Athens. Tb ore are several 
picturei^rjue Byzantine churches in 
the Argive idain. St, Parafikeve, 
near the towi, lias some late I>oric 
eolnnuia in the court ; and Agia 
Mone, farther off, is an interesting 
com in nation of marble and tile 
work, with a fountain near, which 
bai9 l>een identifn.ci a?? Canathus. 
Venetian town walls of Nawplia 
i been unfortunately destroyed, 

they were coniiidere<l unhealthy 
by the Greeks. 

TIRYNS. 
Tiryna is half nn hoMv'j^ drive 



along tbe dhore at tirst, and then 
turns noi-tlu The Acropolia of 
tlie prehistoric city is not of any 
grfjit height, and the nile, from a 
distiinee, not impresaive. It is only 
when we go up closii that we realise 
the extent and massive nature of 
the fortress, which consisted of on 
upper and a lower part. The palace 
itself took up about a third of the 
Acropolis, and stood on the upper 
terrace. Tlie lower wan probably 
asfyiguod to the soldiers and sen'ants. 
The galleries running along the 
sides of tbe hill were prnbably in- 
tenderl to bold stores. They were 
not viftihlt* from ontJ^ide, and niu 
al{>ng iui+ide the outer wall, whU'h 
haa now fallen away an<l given 
them the appranmee of windows. 
The main entrance to the fortress 
was on tbe eiist, and Jtad a slant- 
ing road, now partly broken away, 
leading up to it. The ftaliice itself 
was in Hide a wecond gateway. From 
a .4 pace insitle this a prupi/iwon led 
into an outer court, anrl from it a 
smaller prnpi/lcmn lad into the inaLu 
court of the palace. An altar ntood 
near the gateway of this main 
court, which waw surrounded by a 
t'olonniKle. Facing the court was 
the Mq/anm or Hall of tlu' Mea, 
separated into three partn — two 
ante-chambers {aitJwuMt and prv- 
(foifins) find the ball in which wiia 
the hearth. Round tbe hall were 
several smaller cbambers, the most 
interesting being a bathroom, of 
which the tloor is a aingle marble 
slab with a slanting groove to carry 
off the water. A smaller palace to 
tbe east wjui at first considered to 
have been ujjenl exclusively by 
women. But, as they were not 
inolated in Homeric times, a more 
reasonable 5Ui»j.iositlon is tliat the 
building was .sitnply another house 
or palace . Th e on I y t raceal tie means 
of communication "with the hjtll of 
the large pahice are small openinga 
and tortuous pa'*sage,«j. 

The woIIh were built of roughly 
dressed Ivtuki^VaYie \«i^\^\te^\. "wv Ov*,^ 
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With stucco. The floors 
ioncrete, on which char- 
/pattems were incised and 
tinted. The pavements of 
the open courts were of a rough 
I)ebble mosaic. The doorways have 
massive stone sills, with holes to 
carry the doors, which were of wood 
covered with bronze. All the ends 
of the walls had wooden casings, 
as the brick would have been too 
soft if left unprotected. 

On the west side there is a stair- 
case partly cut in the rock leading 
down to a postern, which is roofed 
over by an interesting specimen of 
the Mycenaean arch. 

The HersBum lies a couple of 
hours farther off along a carriage 
road which becomes very rough at 
the end. The first Heraeum was 
burnt down through the careless- 
ness of the old priestess Chryseis in 
423, and a new temple built lower 
down the hill. Of the latter structu re 
there remain the complete founda- 
tions, but nothing of the superstruc- 
ture. Excavations were carried on 
here by the American School, 
and some important finds made, 
the chief being a head identified by 
the excavators as a Hera, some 
fragments from the temple metopes, 
and a great many smaller objects 
in terra-cotta, metal, etc., as well as 
a large number of early vases and 
vase fragments. Of the earlier 
temple fartlier up the hill the re- 
mains of the foundations of one wall 
are still to be seen. Extensive re- 
mains exist of stoae and other 
buildings. Tlie whole site has been 
thoroughly cleared, and the objects 
found are iu the National Museum 
at Athens. 

MYCEN-ffi. 

Another hour's drive along a very 

rough road takes us to MycensB, 

one of the most ancient cities of 

Greece. Under the Pelopidae it 

l>ecame the centre of a powerful 

state, but as early as the time of 

Pausanias it was deserted, and has 

remained so ever since. It stands 

PU a height iu a corjier of t\ie 



Argive plain between the moun- 
tains. On the way up you pass 
several tombs of the bee-hive type, 
called treasuries by Pausanias. Dr. 
Schliemann excavated several of 
these. 

The first, called the Treasury 
of Atreus, or the Tomb of 
Agamemnon, is a perfect specimen 
of the kind of which many have 
been found in Greece, at Menidhi 
and Spata, Orchomenos, Dimini, 
Nauplia, and Vaphio. A passage or 
dromos with carefully finished 
stone walls leads to the door, which 
is made of four huge sawn stone 
blocks, two posts, and a top in two 
pieces. Above the door is an 
empty triangular space, in which 
was once an ornamented slab of red 
porphyry, of which fragments have 
been found outside the door. On 
each side were two half-columns of 
grey alabaster with square pudding- 
stone bases, the latter still in their 
places. The columns and their 
capitals were ornamented with zig- 
zags and spirals. The columns 
supported an entablature which 
has now disappeared. Within the 
door is a large round chamber 
{Tholos) with a curved roof in 
wonderful preservation. The way 
the roof is built up is remarkable, 
each courseof stone formingasmaller 
circle than the 'one beneath, till a 
small opening at the top is reached. 
This opening was closed by a large 
stone. As the structure is in the side 
of a hill, you can go to the top and 
look down through this hole. The 
<fC\otl who takes one round usually 
lights up the chamber with some 
straw or brushwood. Beyond this 
main chamber is a small square 
one, hewn out of the rock, with- 
out doubt the sepulchral chamber. 
In the dromos the excavators found 
some terra-cotta statuettes, gold-leaf 
ornaments, bones, and ashes. A 
second bee-hive tomb, c«dled the 
Tom!) of Clytenmestra, is not far 
off. It was excavated by Madame 
Schliemann in 1876. 

T\\e kcTO^oWa qI "^Atjcc^i^ was 
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of view, as from its position it com- 
manded the whole plain of Argos. 
The roads to Phlius, Nemea, Cleonae, 
and Corinth passed under its walls. 
In shape it was triangular, with one 
angle to the east. The rampart can 
be traced, except in one part too 
steep to need any defence. The 
walls inside are of three different 
kinds, the earliest resembling the 
walls at Tiryns, the second more 
regular, and the third being of 
polygonal work. All three kinds 
are made of the rocks found in the 
neighbourhood. The Lion Gate 
stands at the north-west comer of 
the Acropolis, and is approached by 
a walled-in way, the object of which 
was to force anyone approaching to 
expose his unshielded side to attack 
fi'om the fort. The famous gate 
itself is constructed of three huge 
stones. Above the gate the lions 
are sculptured in relief on a tri- 
angular block. The animals, which 
are not very realistic in treatment, 
face one another in a rampant posi- 
tion, resting their fore-paws on a 
short column which is between 
them. Similar pairs of animals are 
found ornamenting the upper parts 
of tombstones in Phrygia, and some- 
times on Attic tombstones ; in the 
Museum at Athens there is a tomb- 
stone with a pair of goats with a wine- 
cup between. The column rests on 
a double altar, and possibly sym- 
bolises the dwelling which the lions 
were to guard. The modelling of 
the lions, though rude and ignorant 
of the particular forms, is vigorous. 
Inside the Lion Gate is a narrow 
passage, beyond which there must 
have been another gate. Past that, 
on the south, is the strange circular 
kingly cemetery to which Dr. Schlie- 
mann gave the name of the cufora, 
A double circle of upright stones, 
intended to carry horizontal slabs. 
Is entered from the direction of the 
Lion Gate by a kind of doorway 
projecting from the circle. Five 
tombs were found cut in the rock 
yvitbin this circle, one in the centre 
«/!</ the other four grouped round. 
the tombs were Gfteen skeletons, 



some of them partly burnt, and a 
quantity of gold ornaments, vases, 
and other objects. A sixth tomb 
was excavated later. The objects 
found all go to prove that this was 
the centre of an early civilisation, 
which was spread over the JB^ean 
and had relations with Egypt. In 
this early period gold and bronze 
were the important metals. Iron 
was very little known, and we must 
look on the Mycenaeans rather as 
the decadents of the Golden Age 
than as a primitive people. Dr. 
Schliemann identified the walls near 
the agora as the palace ; but this 
more probably stood higher up, at 
about the centre of the hill in the 
inner fortress. A tower at the 
south-east corner seems to be of 
later date, possibly just before 
the sacking of the town by the 
Argives. 

The ancient way to the palace 
leads us up a flight of steps. The 
details of the building have an 
extraordinary resemblance to those 
of the palace at Tiryns, save that 
here we • have the remains of a 
temple of Hellenic date built later 
over the site. The stuccoed wall of 
the palace and some column bases 
may still be seen, and also a corner 
of the temple. Between the columns 
was the entrance to the aithousa^ 
an oblong chamber paved with 
stone. There are traces of the door 
leading to the prodomos, which was 
only paved near the walls. Another 
door, opposite the first, led to the 
megarcm^ of which the southern 
part has disappeared. Tliis was 
also only paved close to the walls. 
Part of the circular hestla or 
hearth may still be seen, with the 
colour on the stucco. A staircase 
led to an upper storey, all traces of 
which have been obliterated by the 
temple. Some mural paintings, 
now in the Athens Museum, were 
found here. 

On the north side of the hill, 
below the palace, is a postern, and 
at the eastern end of the Acropolis 
is a coveted atavccaA^ \vi,«j\\w^ down 
to a weW a\, ». %te^\, dsyCa.. W \^ 
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still possible to descend this stair- 
case, Imt one wants a light. 

The lower town lay south of the 
fortress, and some tombs have been 
excavated there, the contents of 
which are now in the Museum at 
Athens. 

AROOS. 

ArgOB is an hour's drive from 
Mycenae along a good road. It 
was famous in antiquity for its cult 
of Hera, and claimed to be the home 
of several musicians and sculptors, 
Polyclitus being the most famous 
of the latter. Tradition says that 
Orestes restored it to its former 
power. At any rate, when Argos 
rose, Mycenae sank. The Argives 
allied themselves in turn to Sparta, 
Athensj and Thebes, as circum- 
stances dictated, and finally sank 
under internal dissension. The 
modem town, which has doubled in 
size in the last twentyyears, liesatthe 
foot of LarlBsa, the ancient Acro- 
polis. The Frankish castle on the 
height has undergone the successive 
alterations by Franks, Venetians, and 
Turks common to nearly all Greek 
strongholds. Ancient colunms are 
built into the walls, which rest on 
ancient foundations. There is a 
citadel and a keep. In the latter 
are several ancient cisterns cut in 
the rock. The view from the top 
embraces the whole Argolic plain. 
The mountain to the west is Arte- 
mision, that to the east is Arachne. 
Gylleue is on the north-west and 
Parnassus behind it. The cone-like 
top of Phouka is on the north. It 
takes about an hour to climb up 
from the town to the citadeL 

The theatre lay above the town in 
the side of the hill of Larissa. A 
Roman brick restoration obscures 
the structure, which has also lost 
both ends. A late wall round the 
orchestra may have been inteuded 
to allow of its being flooded. 

Argos also had a lower citadel in 
the round hill called from its shape 
Ams or shield. 

The mnseam, which is helow tlie 
4em»rcb^, in the principal square of 



the modem town, contains some in- 
teresting sculptures from the neigh- 
bourhood, including Lema and the 
Heraeum. The most interesting is a 
relief of a man leading a horse, the 
man being evidently a copy of the 
famous Doryphorus of Polyclitus. 
But most of the important objects 
have been carried otf to Athens. 

Tripolitza is reached by train 
from Argos in 3 hours. Though 
uninteresting to the archeeologist, 
it is a prosperous manufacturing 
town, and does a good trade in iron 
implements, also in wine, sheep- 
skins, and carpets. There is a 
museum with antiquities from the 
neighbouring sites. The square is 
large and picturesque, and the iron- 
workers' quarter more suggestive of 
**the black country" than of Hellas. 

Mantinea is about 10 miles oil', 
and may be reached in a carriage. 
The French excavators here un- 
covered the theatre, the agora, and 
a temple. The plan of tlie agora 
was very clear and complete. Tlie 
circuit of the town walls can still 
be traced. They were of stone only 
in the lower part, with a mud- 
brick superstructure. The gates 
can also be distinguished. The 
river Ophis which once ran through 
the town, having destroyed it, was 
led into a channel surrounding the 
walls, and is still to be seen, nie 
I^robable locality of the famous 
battle has been pretty fully de- 
scribed by Mr. Loring in vol. 15 of 
the Hellenic Journal. 

Tegea is 4 or 5 miles from Tripo- 
litza. Tlie Temple of Athena Aloa, 
near the village of Piali, has been 
partially excavated, and the sculp- 
ture found there taken to tlie Alliens 
Museum. The Church of Paliea- 
Episkopi stands on the foundations 
of the theatre, which was in tlie 
middle of the ancient town, as was 
also the agora. The Byzantine 
town of Nicli stood on the same 
site as the ancient city. The whole 
plain is frequently \\\\VA\d?A,^«\,^\v\v\\ 
renders the soW lLfeT\,\\fe\^ ^3AA\vit^^^i^^N . 
Both Mantmea. awd T^^etv. ^wbN'tt-^ 
fever-strickew, 
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EPIDAURU8. 

Epidaurus maybe reached either 
from Nauplia or direct from the 
eastern coast. The walk from the 
landing - place takes only a few 
minutes. The town- owed much of 
its importance to its shrine of As- 
clepios. Its geographical position 
was also favourable, as it stood on a 
little peninsula connected with the 
land by a narrow swampy isthmus. 
The foundations of the city walls 
may be traced along the cliffs. 
Several prehistoric circular tombs 
were found near the south-western 
terrace wall in 1888. 

But one can visit the Hieron of 
Asdepios direct from Nauplia with- 
out going to the town. The drive 
from Nauplia to the Hieron takes 
about four hours. From the town 
of Epidaurus one cannot drive, as 
there is no carriage road ; but walk- 
ing or on mule-back one can go in 
about three hours. About half-way 
from Nauplia there is an interesting 
bridge of Cyclopean masonry on the 
left, and just beyond it a Greek 
hill fort with a stretch of wall. 

The characteristic feature of the 
Hieron of Asclepios is the colonnade 
or Abaton where the patients slept ; 
and the theatre is remarkable both 
for its preservation and for the 
beauty of its form and position. 
The carriage - road runs between 
the stadium and the sacred precinct, 
and the first building we see is the 
circular Tholos, which was probably 
used for sacrifices. It was built by 
Polyclitus the younger, of Parian 
marble, and seems to have had an 
inner and an outer circle of columns. 
The ground-plan shows altogether 
six concentric rings, and is some- 
what of the nature of a maze, the 
purpose of which is not known. 
Beyond the Tholos is the Abaton, 
a double colonnade in two parts on 
different levels, tlie western portion 
having two storeys, the upper one 
on the same level as the eastern. 
After making their sacrifices, the 
patients slept in this building, where 
//ve;' usually saw visiou^i. Some- 



times they saw snakes or dogs, 
sometimes the god himself ; and the 
inscriptions generally record that 
they came out cured in the morning. 

The Temple of Asclepios, which 
contained the gold and ivory statue 
of the god, stood about the middle 
of the precinct, slightly raised above 
the ground-level, and approached 
on the east by a ramp of slabs. On 
the south of the temple stood the 
altar. The foundations of a Roman 
building, probably a priest's house, 
fill the eastern comer of the pre- 
cinct, and south of it are those of a 
small temple to Artemis, raised, 
like the temple of Asclepios, above 
the ground-level and approached by 
a ramp. Pausanias mentions this 
temple. South-east of this was a 
large Roman building, probably a 
kind of hotel for patients ; and south- 
west of it the Propylaea led, not to 
the precinct, but to the Gymnasium. 
Inside the Gymnasium, which was 
a Greek building, are the well-pre- 
served remains of a small Roman 
theatre. 

The Greek theatre lies across the 
stream in a hollow of the hills. Its 
architect, Polyclitus, must have 
had a good knowledge of practical 
acoustics, for it is still possible 
from the top seats to hear the words 
of an ordinary conversation in the 
orchestra. Part of the extreme 
beauty of the site is the luxuriance 
of the vegetation round, particularly 
the young ilexes. One gets a good 
view of the whole sacred precinct 
from the top. The complete circle 
of the orchestra remains, and round 
it are the benches for the priests. 
Nothing remains standing of the 
stage-building but the foundations, 
but enough has been found lying 
round to reconstruct them. They 
formed a Vitruvian stage (12 feet 
high with columned front), and the 
excavators considered it contem- 
porary with the rest of the building. 
This has, however, been disputed. 
Tlie theatre dates from the 4th 
century B.C. 

T\\e SlsAVam \?^ Tift^T the Tholos 
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ha8 a peculiarity, iu tlit! wtoiiy^ 
plated at every lOO ftiet from tlio 
atartiu«;-poiiit. At the east end 
tl*ere stilJ rt^iuains a ^ooved stone 
for the fuunerrt' feet and sockets 
for postHj as nt Olympia. Thero 
were origiaaUy poatH, but these were 
replaced by columna. A channel 
for water, with basins at intervals, 
ruiiH rotiDd the course ; and there is 
u timnt'l near tlie eiist end, proliahly 
an entraiiL'e for tlie competitors. 
The site of the Hieron was exravated 
by the Greek Areh geological Society. 
In the little muweum are many in- 
seriptioiis ami nrdutectur«d frag- 
ments, but all the most important 
lliiugSt .such an the Huulptures from 
the temples, have been taken to 
Athens. 

Til ere are some Roman baths on 
the north of the nitt^ mttiside the 
precinct, and beyond them another 
Propyheon ; and tUere are Roman 
reservoirs in the ravine to the north- 
east. The whole aite was covered 
with inscriptions niaile by grntefnl 
patienti^. But our knowledge of 
the miraculous cures ig chiefly de- 
rived from iiomo large slabs, which 
were probably compiled by the 
priests from tlie-^e dedieations and 
other reA'ordi<. 'Hie moflem shrinejt 
of Lonrdes ami Ten oh offtir analogien 
to Ihis ancient shrine from the 
Western and the Eastern Church. 
At Tenorj the person winhing to be 
liealetl slect^a \xv the holy place and 
sees a \dfiion, and on the next day its 
cured, just as in ancient times at 
E[»idaums. 

Bpetsse, at the south-west corner 
of the Argolie peninanla, the ancient 
FitynitsUj has a good harbour. The 
ilimate is good and the country 
picturesque, 'Vi'ith numerous i^nnd- 
raill-^. TliB island distingnishe^l 
itself at the time of the War of 
Independence, 

Hydra^ to the eaiat, pre^entg a 
most picturcaque appearance. It 
is Hi long narrow island, with white 
houses prched up among the crags. 
It distingniEshed it^aelf eveti more 
than Hpetiiv hi the Wav of Imle- 
pftnifurt'. mifl c^rni' tho eiiter]>nse 



iikost of itf* leiwlera. Prehistoric re- 
mutnri hrive l>een found in the island. 

HenniOB©, once the centre of a 
cult of Defweter, has a aheltererl 
little harbour. Steamers call at 
Porto-Cheli, a little harbour opposite 
Bpetza?, quite Invisible till one gets 
near. It i.-i a good anchorage for 
yachts, and from it Hermione can 
be reached by way of Kranidi. On 
the heights are remains of a Venetian 
fortress, and down on tlie shore 
traced of an ancient mole and other 
structures. Wherti the little i>enin- 
Bula of Visti joins the imUnlaud are 
the renifdn,s of a tentple, probably 
that of Poseidon* which Pausanias 
luentions. There are also tiuces of 
a theatre. Tho Temple of Demeter 
Chthonia possibly stood iu tho 
modern village, where the Church 
of Taxianbis now is. The modem 
town of Ktanldi lies 7 miles or so 
to the west. 

Round Cape Sk)di (Skylleou)liea 
the island of Poroa, separated from 
tlii'. njainJand by a ferry. It is one 
of the prettiest places in Greece, 
the olive groves on the mainland 
coming close down to the whore, 
which in linetl ^vith houses and 
gardeut;. Ft is a favourite summer 
resort for Athenian families. The 
mountains ronnd form a spltr^mltd 
panorama. The Greeks have a 
naval sichool and station here. Tlie 
island itself was formerly two 
islands, Sphieria and t.alanria, and 
a low sandbank now joins them. 
From a ship putting in at the 
harbour one etm huid and ride up 
in a couple of hours to the site of 
the Temple of Po.-ieidon on Calauria 
whare Demosthenes killed himself. 
From the spot one can see AtlieuB, 
and a lovely- view of nnngled sea 
and land, .-t-gina and Salamis, the 
coant-^ of Argolis and the end of 
Attica. The site has been ex- 
cavated by a Swedish archivologist, 
and the foundations of the temple 
laid bare i also those of an agora and 
stoie near. The temple founda- 

fouuA frt ot ^\v vvv Wwt >\\il. 
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On the mainland, near the village 
of DamaJa, is the site of the ancient 
Troezen, the scene of the tragic 
history of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 
To reach the ancient site you can 
go in a boat to the nearest point 
and then walk up ; or, if you order 
mules to meet you, you can ride 
most of the way. But the road 
from Poros is preferable for riding. 
A tall watch-tower of Hellenic 
masonry is in good preservation, 
and there are some remains of the 
city wall near it. The French 
School have made some excavations 
on the site. 

At Palsea-Episkopi, an episcopal 
residence in mediaeval times, some 
columns are built into the church. 
South-east of Palaea-Episkopi the 
French School have excavated the 
foundations of a small temple, and 
on a plateau south-east of it a vast 
horse-shoe structure open to the 
north, probably a gymnasium. 
There exist traces of columns which 
ran round it, and also of seats. On 
the same plateau were the founda- 
tions of a large temple. On the 
height above Ptdaea-Episkopi was the 
Acropolis, but all the remains of the 
Hellenic period have disappeared 
under successive layers of Roman 
and Byzantine times. The view 
from the top embraces the Avhole of 
the Saronic Gulf. 

The Devil's Bridge above Damala 
is a natural formation of rock cross- 
ing the ravine, draped in maiden- 
hair fern. All round, the country 
is well - Avooded and picturesque. 
A temple to Pan stood near the 
path. 

The road on which poetical tradi- 
tion makes Hippolytus meet his 
fate is the one leading to Epidaurus 
by the sea. 

A mediaeval tradition exists of a 
bishop of Damala who complained 
of the small size of the fish sent 
him as tribute, and on being told 
that they were all that was to be 
had, insisted on a trial. On his 
way to the trial he was caught by 
pirates, and set to grind the pirate's 
(-v^ee ftDd roc}i: hjs bab^'. The 



bishop's song has passed into the 
folk-lore of Greece. 

It was at Damala that the un- 
fortunate Capodistria was elected 
president, by the Assembly whicli 
met at that place in 1827. 

Methana, the volcanic phenomena 
of which are mentioned by Ovid, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, has still 
some hot springs on the eastern side 
at Vromo-Limni (Stinking Pools), 
but the cone of Mount Chelone on 
the north-west of the island, of 
which Strabo speaks, has gone. 
The ancient town of Methana lay 
on the west of the peninsula below 
Megalochorio, and the ruins of the 
Acropolis are still visible. The 
modern baths are much frequented, 
and are credited with some miracul- 
ous cures. 

Steamers from Piraeus to Nauplia 
often call here ; and the baths may 
also be reached overland from Poros. 

On the way to Athens lie -^Igina 
and Salamis, and these are noted 
under the heading of Excursions 
from Athens. 



ATHENS. 

Railway Stations.— There are 3 
stations of the Piraeus Railway in 
Athens — Omonoiay Mo^iasteraki 
(most convenient for the hotels), and 
Th^eum. The station of the Pelo- 
ponnes^is Railway is some way out 
of the town beyond the Omonoia 
Square. The legal fare without 
luggage is 2 drachmas. The Lau- 
riuvi Railway station is in a street 
leading out of the Omonoia Square, 
and the Phaleron steam tram starts 
from the University, with a stop- 
ping-place in the Syntagma Square 
in front of the royal palace. 

Hotels. — See " Hotel List." 

Church. — The English church is 
in Amalia Avenue. The clergyman 
is the Rev. F. R. Elliott. The 
building is of little architectural 
interest. 

"Basxita.— T\vft Ionian Bank. Mr. 
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letter to him would be of consider- 
able use. 

Doctors. — There are several ex- 
cellent doctors in Athens — Dr. Gal- 
▼ani. Dr. Thales, Dr. Maccas, and 
others, who have been trained in 
I^uis and Vienna, and speak several 
langnages. The chemist Crinos may 
be tmsted to make up prescriptions. 
Patent medicines may be had at 
several chemists* shops, especially 
Olympics in Hermes Street. Nurses 
are difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to get. A Russian nurse may 
occasionally be spared from the 
hospital, but she usually knows no 
En^ish. The hospital itself is 
well-managed, but nursing as a 
profession is hardly recognised iu 
Greece. 

Dentist. — Mr. Neumann (an 
American), University Street, is an 
excellent dentist ; also Mr. Walker, 
87 Stadium Street. 

Sliops. — Of the slioi)s, the boot 
shops offer the best wares. The boots 
are well cut and of good leather. 
Other shops provide at a high 
cost goods obtainable at a small 
cost in Paris or London. Of 
native manufactures, rugs and silk 
scarves are the most characteristic. 
A few old embroideries are still to 
be had. An effort is being made to 
revive this dying industry by the 
British Minister's wife. Rude 
brass and copper ware may be 
bought in Athens and Tripolitza. 
Honey and Turkish delight are to 
be had in Athens and Syra. Wine 
is not much exported, as it is either 
made in such a way that it will not 
keep, or flavoured with resin. 
Goats' milk may be bought in the 
street from the goat-herds who go 
round with their herds. 

AntLqnities may be bought at 
several shops in Athens (among 
them DrsJvopoulos and " Minerva, ' 
in Hermes Street). Tliey are not 
cheap, but good vases may be 
foand, especially of the earlier 
periods; it is necessary to be on 
one's guard against forgeries, 
emaialJjr ofgvma, coins, and terra- 
cooMS. Antiquities may also he 



picked up cheap when travelling, 
but even in the country forgeries 
are not uncommon. It must be 
remembered that the export of 
antiquities is forbidden by the law, 
though this is not enforced in the 
case of small or comparatively 
common objects. 

Good Oriental rugs are to be had 
in two shops at the top of Hermes 
Street. 

Couriers. — The dragomans of 
Athens, who can be found at 
the hotels, are excellent, though 
expensive ; among them may Y)e 
specially recommended John Weale, 
Apostolos Ai)ostolou, and Nicola 
Sigala. The brothers Polemy are 
efficient,. and more moderate. The 
usual plan with a dragoman is to 
contract for all expenses of food 
and travelling at so much a day. 

Post and Telegraph.— The Post 
Office is iu Lycabettus Street, close 
to the royal stables. A stamp for 
the postal union marked 25 lepta 
costs 30 lepta. Telegrams in the 
country cost 1 drachma for 15 
words, and are a convenient and 
safe method of communication. 
English is accepted and, as a rule, 
accurately transmitted. Telegrams 
to England cost about a drachma 
a word, varying according to the 
exchange. 

Cabs and Trams.— Cabs cost 1 
drachma a course, li or 2 is usual 
for the Acropolis or "Museum. By 
the hour the cost is 3 dnichmas. 
For country drives the price ought 
to be arranged beforehand, and also 
on festival days. Trams cost 10, 
15, and 25 lepta, according to the 
lUstauce. There are also carriages 
called vis-cl-im running up and 
down Stadium Street, which charge 
10 lepta a place, or 40 lepta for the 
whole carriage. But these must be 
paid as ordinary carriages if taken 
out of Stadium Street. 

Museums. — All the museums 
and ancient sites are open to tin;, 
public without T[)a^'Tv\e\\\.. >A. "Ocvvt 
museums a cViai^vi ol *2ft \^^\5i. S-^ 
made for the ew^^to^^ o\ v>w^'\^ -^WO^ 
or umbTolla. 
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Brltiflh Minister. — Sir E. H. the King's Garden is an exhibition 

Egerton, K. C. B. building, with grounds, utilised after 

Consul (at Pirasus). — Hon. Reg. the recent war for the refugees from 

Walsh. Thessaly. 

The modem town of Athens was From near the arch of Hadrian a 

laid out by King Otto, with the long narrow road lined with cypresses 

Acropolis as the central idea. The leads to the cemetery. Along this 

palacestauds in Constitution Square funerals i)ass, with the corpse dis- 

(Swvray^tMftjjin which are the most im- played fully dressed upon an open 

portant hotels, and from which the tier and covered with flowets. 

streets radiate in various directions. lYom Constitution Square also 

Hermes Street runs out of it on the steam tram starts to Phalenim 

the east side of the Acropolis and and Piraeus. 

joins the Piraeus readjust outside the The Cephissia road runs out on 

town. Half-way down the Hermes the opposite side of the Square 

Street a quaint feature is the church from the Hermes Street, and runs 

called Kapnikarea, standing right through what was once an olive 

in the middle of the road. Just grove to the village of Cephissia. 

below this church two fine streets, The olives have been replaced by 

at right angles to Hermes Street, beautiful marble houses, and the 

lead down to the other large road is lined with pepper trees, 

square, called Concord Square This road, with the glimpse of the 

('O/bcov0i«). Along these two streets. Acropolis at the end, is a beautiful 

^olus Street and Athena Street, sight at sunset. Some distance 

lies the business quarter. A fine along it, jopposite the cavalry 

theatre stands in a square some barracks and above the hospital, 

way down ^olus Street. Prom are the British and the American 

Constitution Square two streets. Archaeological Schools. The French 

Stadium Street and Academy Street, School is on the other side of 

lead down to Concord Square. Lycabettus. 

These run parallel to one another The part of Athens lying immedi- 
and contain moat of the public ately to the north of the Acropolis 
buildings. The House of Parlia- was what formed the nucleus of the 
meut, the Academy, the University, modem town, and there are some 
the new Public Library are here, interesting houses there, such as 
and also a school for training female that of Finlay the historian, 
teachers, and the late Dr. Schlie- marked by two tall palms. But 
mann's house. Near Concord the quarter is ill-drained and now 
Square, in a side street, is the out of favour. Between the Aero- 
German Archaeological School. polis and the Hermes Street are the 

Of the streets which lead past two cathedrals — the old small one, 
Concord Square the most interest- put together of classical fragments, 
ing to the student is that leading to is a dainty little structure. The 
the Central Museum. This is in large one beside it is curiously taste- 
reality a continuation of ^olus less even for a modern building. 
Street, but is here called Patissia The quaintlittle Byzantine churches 
Street. Near the Museum is the form quite a feature of Athens, as 
Polytechnic Institution, in which there are many of them. Other 
there is an interesting collection of characteristics of the town are 
relics connected with the war of the shoe bazaar, where one can 
Greek independence. buy the heelless red Albanian 

From Constitution Square, Amalia shoes; the prison, where the prisoners 

Avenue leads to the Acropolis by idle away their time, chatting 

the south side, passing along one 1\\to\xc\\ a \5rating to the first comer ; 

.y/r/e of the King^s Garden, "wh\c\\ and ^e iouxv^Xm?, \vQ«^\\aX vo. \X\ft 

forms a shady promenade. Beyond PVnviu^ ^YxeeX., ^Vet^ >iXv«t^ \^ \n. >rt^>k 
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lu wliK'h iiifiiiitH rnay ^^»i fk'jioaited, 
A feature peuiilinr to Atlieiis aiuI 
Rome is tbe preseiK-e of the various 
loreign Arelia?ological Schools, whieh 
are intend ed to serve tlie sturieuts 
of each nation ality as a centre for 
lirehfcological and otlier atudics, 
and form a kintl of cosmopolitan 
Cuiversity of potit-grafluate studies. 
Tlieae ai^hools are for the most part 
ftupport<?d liy their respective 
govtmmentA. Tlie French and 
German are liberally and p<?r- 
manently endowed ; the Euglifth 
has a ftiiiall government grant for a 
short term of yeara, but thia \s 
fiuppiemeiitpd from private soureos. 
Tiio American funds are supplied 
jointly by the Universities nnd 
Colleges of the Unitetl St^es, The 
Gr<>ek Arelupologieal (Society, as 
well as the Clreek t^ovemiiieut, takts 
a leading part in archjeological 
matters. 

The Acropolis. 

The Acropolis must originally 
have been a hill-fortre«s lilce Argos, 
Mycelial!, or Troy. It in; about tlie 
5iame distance from the sea and on 
a hill, 90 that the defemlers would 
have had time to retreat to safuty 
in tiasB of attack from the sea, anrl 
could from their height watth 
over their property in the fieUls 
aronnii. Tlie top of the hill was 
not originally level, but ha"? been 
made so, partly by terracing which 
lias iiicreaeiMl its size. It in, roughly 
Hljeaklng, idxjut 350 j'arda liy 140 
yards. The tltree great build inga on 
it are the Propylsea, the Parthenon, 
and the Ereethennj, 

It is through the Propylffiathat we 
enter the Acropoliw* ThiM buildiiig, 
famous in antiquity as the greatest 
prodm:tion of civil architeetnre in 
, Athens, was bep^in in 437 B.C. by 
jtbe aruhiteet Mneiiicl&s, and woj^ 
left off after 5 ycar^ in an nufiniaht^d 
state, partly for religions reasons, 
ftn<l partly for lack of funds. To 
fiiiifth the left wing wonhl have 
infringed on the ancient t^^rjjenoa of 
Artemh Bmnronia, as \m']\ n^ mi 



that of Nike Apteros. There ia 
HlUe doubi that the Propyl ma was 
a work of dec oration rather than of 
defence, for when it was built the 
long walls were intended as a sub- 
stitute for thK earlier defences* 
That the earlier building on the 
aite was for defence may be readily 
ijiferred from the remains of the 
tower, which may be aeen in places 
underneath the btistiou. This tower 
would have been a point of vantage 
from which to attack the unshielded 
side of an advancing aftHailant. 

The Pi'oplysea, of whicli we now 
see the remains, are of Pentelic 
marlJe. In the centre Mtand six 
great Ikirir columns raised on four 
.steps. On each side of th«i,sc there 
waft inteufled to \m a great liall ; 
but only that oit the north ot tlie 
approa^di w:ks fininhed. Behind the 
Doric columna are the remains of 
the veatibide, the roof of which 
was held up by Ionic eolumtis. 
Tlie^e were used in preference to 
Doric, as being less massive and 
more suitable tor a semi interior, 
The ceiling of this rested on huge 
niai!>le beam.Hj some of which now 
lie fallen among the colunius. 
From this vestil>ule five doors gave 
entrance to a stoa facing inwards, 
which was fronted with a Doric 
colonnatle. This was on a higher 
level tlian the ontiide colonmukj 
by the depth of the tive steps whieh 
led np to the level of the tioorw. 
The great vestibule remained intact 
till 1636, when it was being used 
m a powder iiiagftzine by thtj Turks 
and was struck liy lightningi and 
all the npper part of the eastern 
side throwii doASTi by tha explosion. 
In 1656 the pediment and en- 
tablature of the western front were 
fltill standing, tw* they were .seen by 
the travellers H]>on and Wheler, 
and in 1687 ^bawings were made by 
the Venetian engineer Veneda, after 
the capture of the Acro{>olia by 
Morosiiii. The northern wing was 
originally used as a great piciture- 
gallery ; \mV 'w\\t!\:ti \^^t, ^^vAV^s^w 
wing h\ioviV\ \\usft v\ow\ ^^x^^^'e- ^'^^ 
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Hit tip at tliR time the Fropylaaa 

'ere built. Om^ of the workmen, 

ho was at work ob a coluimi near 

e top, foil and was hurt. Athena 

ippearerl to Pericles in a dream, 

Lml advised the application of the 

lerb pariheuiurii, which Ktill grows 

kl)uudautly near the spot. This 

as done, and the man speedily re- 

ivered, and on the sixit where he 

11 the altar wiks ere ted* iLs part 

if the original plan of the Propyla?at 

"ue.sir:le,<i had intended to build 

o large halhs tiaukiiig the eeutral 

ner stoa, but this part of the 

ilan was never carried out^ though 

.^oundphm was laid out ou the 

lorth and np to the boundary of 

lie tenieuort of Artemis Brauronia 

the south, and in the wails there 

'still exist holes intended to carry 

the rools of the inner linll-s. The 

inner walls atill show the rough un- 

hewu-olT lumpH used for transport, 

In the optin npace between the 

Propylaea and the l^artheuon stood 

,he gieat Statue of Attiena, often 

lied PromactioB. It was a 

lo.ssal bronze work about 60 

feet high made by Phidias, and 

as snbseqnently carried off to 

loniRtantinople, where it was 

Wventnally destroyed in a riot. 

As we rrosH the Acropolis Hill, 

the PaxtheEon faces ns in majestir- 

ruin. Tliis exquisitely beautiful and 

barnionious creation was the design 

of the architects Ictiuus and Calli- 

ites. It Wii^ proltably l>egnn 

.liout 454 B.C.. and was dedicated 

;o Athena in 438 B.C. It baa eight 

columns at the ends and seventeen 

at the sides, a proportion which 

»eenis to preBent more periect sym- 

iietry than any other. The great 

leauty of the lines of the builtling 

lies in the subtleness of the curves. 

Tliere are, in point of fact, no 

(traight lines in the Parthenon, 

sven in the HUls-^trncture. The steps 

se in a gentle billow from end to 

id, the eolunms bulge infUiitesi- 

lally in the middle — everirwheTe 

ilie eye rests on the exquisite 

auty of n delicate ciirve. The 

hstructure is terraced at the 



aoutU and west fttid cut into the 
roL'k at the north-east. The original 
substructure was made for a longer 
and narrower temple, and projects 
at the east end ; while at tJie west 
end the addition to the width may 
be seen, and the steps of the earlier 
temple distinguished. Tlie three 
niarDle steps on which the temple 
stands were not inteufled to be used 
as steps, as they art: too deep. At 
the middle of the ejist and west ends 
there are smaller step^ put in for 
going np and ilowu. The archi- 
traves or horizontal beams resting 
immediately upon the columns were 
at one time ornamented with gilded 
bronze shields^ placed under the 
triglyplis. The holes by which 
they are fastened are Rtil! visible, 
and an inscription recently de- 
ciphered states that the shields 
were placed there by Nero, a 
name we associate umvilHugly with 
Athens, 

The crowning charm of the Par- 
theuou was the sculpture which 
tjompleteil and deiioraled it. Tliis 
was put in the gables or pedimeuta 
and round the outside at intervals! on 
the frieze, or space above the archi- 
trave. The frieze waa broken u|> 
into space's filled by sculpture called 
metopes, and uusculptiired spaces 
called triglyphs, from their being 
scored down by three incisions. 
The triglyphs seem to have repre- 
sented the ends of beams supporting 
the roof, and were painted dark 
blue. They imme above the colnmns 
and bidf-way between,, by which 
arrangement two metopes came in 
lietwc^en each pair of columns. At 
each of the corners of the temple 
roof there was a lion's head m an 
ornament, and there were anthemia 
or statues as nerottTia— one on the 
middle of eairh gabl« and one on 
each end. l*he effect was completed 
by gtittje, or little lumps to repre- 
sent drops under the cornioe. 
Colour wruj freely used for details 
everywhere, and traces of it still 
exist, 'the \Hvo,\iiTtmii\\(l q'L \X\fe l\\it'i& 
was pro\)ab\y darV^^Awe,^ a* a\s.Q^ct% 
the panels "^qIl l>\e ttX^lm?,^. ''S\i«i 
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ninety -two mfttoi>ea were iu high 
relief, while the flgure.s in the 
gftblea were altogether iu tlie round. 

The eaatem pediment had a 
group rcpresentiiiR the birth of 
Athena ; of this not much remains 
oji the huihiing t^xe^^pt the horHba' 
heads belong] ug to the cluiriotj* of 
Helios and Selene. The western 
pediment held a group repreaont- 
ing the struggle hetwBen Athena 
and Pofleidon lor the poaieflaion of 
Attica. Two of the figures at the 
north end and part of one at the 
south are still iu their jilaces, 
Carrey *s drawings, of >Uikh a copy 
may be seen iu the Atiropolis 
Muaeuni, give one Kome idea of the 
original appearan. e of the gables. 

Of the metopes less than half 
remain on the Parthenon, Of the 
others, aouiia are in the Britiish 
Mnseum, some in the Atiropolis 
Museum, and one in the Louvra 
The others are destroyed. Tliose 
in the British Museum are all from 
the south ftiile, and represent the 
contest of the Lztpiths and CentMira 
at the marriage of Peirithous. Tlte 
subject nf the metopes on the north 
aide is unknown. Those on the 
eastern front still remain in their 
place,^ and probably represent a 
contest between godr^ and giants, 
but they are much defaced. The 
western metopes represent a contest 
between Greeks and Amazons. 

The other sculptnretl part of the 
Parthenon was the frieze inside tlie 
columns, round the top of the solid 
inside struettire^ and w^aa meant to 
look like aprocBBsion passing along 
on high. It still ha.s thij«; appettr- 
anee to a per^son walking along a 
little way off. llie whole of the 
WfiHtem frieze remains in its place, 
and repre.seutH the Athenian 
knights preparing for the procej*- 
Bion. Of the other sideji of the 
frieze, pnria are iu Athen«, partii in 
London, and parts in the Louvre^the 
greatest part oi it being in London. 
The frieze mu^t have been mainly 
J indited from below, as t?]e sjiace 
betwei^tt the wall and columns was 

<fef I in. To nllo w iU is 1 ight iiig to 



give a good effect, the frieze is carved 
iu much deeper relief at the bottom 
than at the top. llie horses' feet, 
for examplct are cut in about three 
inches, while their headii sire only 
about two inches. 

The interior of the temple stood 
two steps higher than the part 
between the temple and th« outer 
columns, and was shut otl" at the 
bai^k and front by a grating fixed 
between the inner columns. It 
waK also divided by a wall, which 
separated the temple into a long 
ea.sterij part and a shorter western 
part. It was in Ifie eastern part» 
whicli was called thi- heeatompedon, 
in allnsiou to its length, that the 
great gold luid ivory Athena stood- 
Very probably the only light neces- 
sary came in from the doorway, or 
hlttreii through the thin iinu'ble 
roofing slabs. In the sixth eeutury 
after Christ the Partheuon was 
tnrncxl into a Christian churcli, and 
it wa« then that the thret^ doore 
were cut in the divisional walL 
The frescoes on the walla^f however, 
are of later date. In the fifteenth 
century the Parthenon became & 
mosque. The upper part of the 
minsuet which the Moslems piut up 
has been pulled down, though the 
square tower containing a staircaii« 
still reniaiuji in the S.W. corner of 
the building. 

Between the Parthenon aaid the 
Erechthoum arc the fotmdations of 
what nni.Mt have Ijeen the chief 
temple of Atliejia iKjforethe Persian 
war. It consisted of a cella facing 
e-ast, and some chambers faclrig weist 
which may have served as treasuries. 
The main building was built of the 
Acropolis rock J aud wius of very 
e^irly date. It was later surrounded 
by a peristyle, which transformed it 
into a columned building like the 
PartheTion. ^fliis was probably done 
l»y Pisistratus. It has lie«Mi much 
disputed if it was ever restored after 
being destroyed by the Peii^iaiuk 
The archite>c"tural f ragmen t-^ j^een 
built into the north A' i ' \ dl 
prolmbly caHue from tb i 
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eml shi-ines: one of Athena PoMaft, 
one of Erof'litlRHiB iind Poneidou, 
onii ol' HLjjluiitttas, aud one of 
Pandrostia. The shrine of Athena 
Poliiis \va.s the most sacred in 
Athena* It held tlie atUeient iuiaga 
which was flaid to liiive fidleu fmin 
heaven^ and wlilch ouoiipied the 
eastern tiella of the Erechtlieniu. 
Tlie shrines of Erei'hthuns aud others 
occupierl the westeiTi ccUas. Tiits 
aouthem or OaryatiM jiorch wma 
probably sacred to PsiiidioHUi*, nud 
the northern porch to Poseiflou, 
Besides till this, there was tlse altar 
of ZeuH, the Protector of the Hearth, 
w]jit!h prolmbly stood out of doora 
under the saared olive-tree. Thin 
olive was produced by Athetm in 
her contest with. Poseidon, who for 
hia part prodnced a sal t-wnter spring 
by u stroke of his trident, tradition- 
iilly aaijo-L' iated with a triple mark 
under the northern porch . The 
tomb of Cecrops may poawibly have 
Ijeeii underneath the httge l>lo« k at 
thi3 south'We.Ht corner ot the temple, 
by the Caryatid poreh« But it is 
e*isy to se« the difficulty of arrang- 
ing alJ these shrincii within the 
complicated ispace offered hy the 
ruina of the Era-htheum, 

Of the eastern front, live of the 
col urn UH are fitanding. Theno 
CuiumriH are of the Ionic order and 
very ornate. There wad no .sculp- 
ture in the gable, but there was 
ft frieze consisting (i^ a ba^.^k^'onml 
nf Eleiisinian njarble, on which were 
fa8t^tied reliefs in white rnarbk\ 
Tlus must have had a dazzling effect. 
Tine western part-s of the tt^niplu 
Rre oti a lower level than tliiH ejiateru 
part, and the <piestion of the in- 
ternal divitiiou ha.s been rendered in- 
BoluMe by tlie fact that the diviiyional 
walU were pulled hIowti when the 
liuilding was turned into a i briwtiau 
church in ByzautiTie times. The 
voatlieTii ur Caryatid porcti con- 
Bists of six female fignrenS,— perhivps 
the fttten<ianLs of Athena PoliiuH, — 
four ill front oiid one at each wide. 
One of them is a term-eotta c/wt of 
the on^nalt which is now in the 
\firitish Muanmn. The head -dresses 



of the flgtirevH form as it were the 
capitilrt of the colunius, and the 
frieze i.s oniitt«i, which gives light- 
ness and delicacy to the structure. 
The effect is enhanced by the pone 
of the Is glares, eaich of which liHends 
one leg .^lightly. The leg bent is 
alwayn that farthest from the outer 
part of the structure, awl thus an 
apjiearance of solidity and reposse 
ia giuned. The northern pon^ Ih 
ou© of the ii[inH.t delicate mti'^ter' 
pieces of Greek archituLture. A 
great carve*! door fitands behind six 
columns of rich and varied orna* 
mentation. Four of the jiillar.H form 
the front, aud one istandii at each side. 

The western portion of the temple 
waa lightorl by three amall windows, 
aud tlie central part was probably 
.sejiarated from this by a partition, 
and was therefore very dark. Here, 
probably, stood the sacred lamji', 
*inly needing to l»e lighted once a 
year, and having the brazen palm- 
tree for a t'hirnuey. Here aliso was 
probably the womlen Hermes giveu 
by Cecrops, and the foldingchair 
made by Dtedalus. But what the 
dimensiom-j of tlie central part were 
we do not know, nor if it hid any 
eommunicatiori with tlie eastern 
eella. 

Not far from the Ercththeum 
recent excavations have laid bare 
the walls of a jwdaee, poiiBibly that 
of EreclitbeiiH, and a set of atepa 
leailing down from the Acropolis. 
Another stair further west, of which 
only part remains, leads down 
through what was oiice a Turkish 
guard-room. Ah there are only a 
few atepK Iclt, and then a drop into 
the dark of alkout twenty feet, some 
care must lie taken in investigating 
it. This wa« possibly the stair usetl 
by the Arrephoroi, who are said to 
have gone once a year by a sub- 
terrauean passage to the Temple of 
Aphrodite in the garden.^. This 
Fjtuir leail^ to a cleft in the roek, 
wltiidj extends some tlistance. Tliere 
U another .^tair further west vslakXi. 
leads down Vo W\e X\5tft.vX\;aw. 

Between t\\e YjTciM^viiVLWv tv.^'Oft^ 
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column from the west of the latter 
building, was an altar to the fruit- 
hearing Earth (Ge Karpophoros). 
The altar is gone, but the inscrip- 
tion may still be seen cut in the 
rock flat on the ground. It is now 
protected by a railing. To the 
north-east of the Parthenon is a 
large piece of the original rock left 
rough. This may have served as 
the great altar of Athena, on which 
oflferings were made. 

Due east of the Parthenon was 
placed in Roman times a temple 
of Roma and Augustus. Beyond 
this is the modem Belvedere, from 
which you may get a bird's-eye view 
of Athens. At the south-eastern 
comer the Museum has been judi- 
ciously placed, so as not to break 
the horizon-line when seen from a 
distance. Its contents are described 
on page 101. The small museum 
is simply a store-house for inscrip- 
tions and fragments. South of the 
Parthenon we may see in several 
places the pits left after the excava- 
tions showing the ancient support- 
ing walls of the Acropolis. The 
structure of which we find traces 
at the south-western comer of the 
Parthenon is supposed to have been 
the Chalkotheka, or store for arms. 
Beyond this is the temenos of 
Artemis Brauronia, in which no 
traces of a temple have been found, 
possibly because there was none. 
It may have only been an open-air 
shrine. 

The way up to the Acropolis is 
roughed in the rock. Steps were 
put up in Roman times right across 
the breadth of the Propyl aea, with 
a steep road in the middle ; parts of 
this remain. But the steps now 
in use are of course modem. The 
original road was meant for horses, 
and zig-zagged up from side to side. 

No just idea can be formed of the 
Acropolis in Periclean days without 
remembering the crowds of votive 
offerings which stood here, out- 
numhtrmg even the fragments 
which lie about to-day. Tliese were 
placed everywherej and reached a 
pitch of artistic merit wbich it is 



difficult for us to conceive. There 
was a special set of steps in tiie 
rock to the west of the Parthenon 
on which votive offerings were 
placed ; the sockets in which they 
were fixed may still be seen. 

The north wall of the Acropolis 
as seen now was probably built just 
after the Persian sack of Athens, 
and is full of the fragments of early 
buildings. The south wall was 
built by Cimon out of the spoils of 
the battle of the Eurymedon. The 
early or so-called Pelasgian wall 
followed the irregular contour of 
the rock, and was a good way inside 
these. Parts of it may be seen in 
places. 

Close under the Acropolis wall 
on the north are a number of caves 
or grottoes. These were dedicated 
to various gods in early times, and 
were used for worship. To the 
extreme north-west is that contain- 
ing the spring called the Clepsydra, 
reached by going down a flight of 
steps. There is little, if any, water 
there now. The present dedica- 
tion is to the Holy Apostles, and 
there are some rude tenth-century 
paintings on the walls. 

The two shallow hollows just 
above the Clepsydra are not the 
Caves of Apollo and Pan, as was 
formerly supposed. These have 
been found by recent excavation a 
little further eastward. 

Further east still is the Cave of 
Agraulos, from which a secret 
passage ascends ; and farther east- 
ward is a smaller cave. The way 
to these caves is much impeded 
by the debris from excavations 
thrown down from above. This 
has been mostly cleared away, but 
still covers some interesting small 
Byzantine churches, the tops of 
which are alone visible. Lower 
down the hillside than the Cave of 
Agraulos was the Temple of the 
Dioscuri. Its remains may possibly 
be somewhere under the rubbish. 
The interesting little Church of the 
Saviour has iHckily escaped being 
"bulled. "SviM MJa^fc ivotNXi-^^Ateni 
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medieval buttress, and froii] it to tbe 
corner is a pmx of HelleDic wall. 
The whole o( the eastern wall sceras 
to have ]>een entirely rebuilt in 
mediaeval tUrieH on the old foimda- 
tions« 

Under the eastern wall to the 
AOUth of the Belvedere there Ls 

ither Lave, and below it some 

fty retnains whifh have an^- 
eatea the idea of thtj Odfum of 
'ericles. The southeru wall was 
c-saed in medijtval times, and the 
Hellenio tniw^onry iindenieath can 
be traced round to the Fropylaja, 
Close underneath the aonthern wall 
above the great theatre is the cave 
mentioned by Pauaanias. It 13 now 
dedicated to ** Our Lady of the Cave, " 
but it ontie formed part of the 
chorftgic dedication of Thrasyllns. 
The votive colnimia on the It-dge 
&bove were alsr* erectetl to eoiii- 
uiemorate victories in the theatre 
below. They carried the prisse 
tripwad on their top. On their right 
is tt Bimdial. Passing the boundary 
wall of the theatre we come into 
the temeuos of Ascleiiios. Behind 
the wild era ess of .Hoiuan and other 
remains we flDd another cavern , in 
which there in a well of slightly 
chalybeate water. This is the apiing 
once iacred in Asclepios. 



Acropolis Museum. 



I The most noticeable antiquities in 
tlie hall are a relief of a charioteer 
on the h'ft, in the aet of m on n ting 
into the chariot; the nnJ]ni.^hed 
HMttne in the mid Jit?, showing trru-es 
of the blocking-out or first rough 
car\'ing of the figure ; and a little 
tiear on the Jloor on the right, 
doubtless an olTering hy a maiden 
after the l>ear-dftiice in honour of 
I Artemb; and in the corner near 
K tlie door, a well-preserved piece of 
H the moulding of the Krechthenm. 
W 1st Room. — Turning to the left, 
W6 enter the 1st Room, whieb eon- 
taina pediniental sculptures from 
an early temple, the snhjett of the 
most wtetefitiiig beiuf^ Heracle.'t 
Bghting the Lenmenn flyilra. Oue 



ejrtremity of the pediment is filled 
by the tail of the Hydra with its 
coils, the other extremity by Her- 
acles' chariot, and a huge cral> at the 
end. Below this is a colossal group 
of two lions attacking a bull. Both 
gi-^onps benr triaeM of colour. The 
tips of the iion-t' tivils are in a glass 
case to thk2 right of the group. These 
early soulptures, and those in the 
n«it room, are made t;f a rough 
stone, which ha^l the whole surface 
t:over€<l with colour, a treatment 
not ni^ually applied by the Greeks 
to marble statues, whieh had only 
the borders of garments and small 
portions of the surface coloured. 

2nd Itorm.—Tixe aenlptnre« here 
are fdso from the pediment of an 
early temple ; that on the right re- 
presents Zeus slaying Typhon, a 
throe-headed monster ; that on the 
left, Heraides fighting Triton* In 
spite of having l»eeu intended to be 
covered with colour, the Heracles 
figure haa the muscles well indicated. 
The early artist has even gone too far 
in hia effort to represent the atrtuigth 
of the hero, Tli e th reed 1 eaded mon- 
ster is a marvel of ingenuity in 
Trvreathing the coiLs of the three 
lieads together into one tail. Not 
much is left of the Zeus, and the 
architectural fragmeuts fouml with 
the monster are not enough to do more 
tlian indicate the kind of ornamenta- 
tion used. The colours are all fading 
rapidh, as maybe seen by glancing 
at tim diawings made soon after 
the objects were ting up. 

3rd EfKiw. — Bom& small terra- 
cottas, mostly heads, and prol>ably 
votive offerings. In the doorway 
between this and tlie last room 
there is a painted platpie of a 
warrior advancing with a shield on 
which a satyr is i>ainted. It bears 
the inscription of a half -effaced 
name and the epithet x*y<i(. This 
plaque is of importance in the 
history of painting, a^j it is of early 
fifth -century date. The colours 
resemble those used in vase pauit- 
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able object. This group is the cen- 
tral one from the pediment of the 
early Temple of Athena, which 
stood south of the Erechtheum. 

In the doorway leading to Room 5 
there is a curious little slab of a god- 
dess and some small worshippers. 

bth Room. — The early votive figure 
of a man carrying a calf is of curi- 
ously shallow modelling. The small 
heads in the glass case to the right 
are interesting as showing the de- 
velopment of modelling in the face, 
and the constant effort of the early 
Attic artists to reduce the expres- 
sion of the face from a grin or 
simper to a calm and pleasing re- 
pose. This is even more noticeable 
in the faces of the votive figures in 
the next room. A draped female 
torso, showing considerable traces 
of an elaborate coloured border to 
the draped garment, illustrates the 
use of colour on a marble surface 
as well as the careful study of 
drapery made at this period, as do 
the figures in the next room. 

Qth Room. — This room is filled 
with female draped figures of archaic 
period, probably votive offerings to 
Athena, which are of unique in- 
terest to the student of early tech- 
nique in sculpture, particularly 
with regard to the drapery, the ex- 
pression of the face, and the use of 
colour. The large one placed at 
the end of the room stands on an 
inscribed base, signed by the artist 
Antenor, but considerable doubt 
has been thrown on the connection 
between the pedestal and tlie statue. 
Of the others the most pleasing are 
two small heads, one on each side 
of a large figure on the right as you 
enter ; and on the opposite side a 
slender figure with a green under- 
garment, whose oval face and down- 
cast eyes recall the work of the Mil- 
anese School. Til ere has been much 
discussion as to whether these female 
figures represent the goddess or the 
worshipper, but nothing further is 
known than tliat they were votive 
o/ferings to AtJieiia, probably by 
maidens. 
7tA Jtoom, — In the centre there is 



a small head of an athlete, with 
traces of colour on the hair and 
eyes; on the right a small slab 
known as the Mourning Athena. 
She is leaning on her spear, with 
her hand to her head, in the char- 
acteristic attitude of mourning. It 
has been suggested that the object 
in front of her is a stele, in memory 
of Athenians who had fallen in 
war. On the left there are some 
metopes from the Parthenon, much 
mutilated, together with some casts. 
On the same side of the room there 
are archaic horses of considerable 
spirit. 

%th Room. — Some sculptures from 
the Parthenon. The fragments from 
the pediment are much mutilated. 
There are several of the original 
slabs of the frieze, and casts of the 
others, which are now in the British 
Museum. The group of the three 
gods on your right as you enter is 
better preserved than any other, 
owing to an accident. It was buried 
and was discovered in 1836 at the east 
of the temple. It is a pleasing group, 
and the figures show great dignity 
and tenderness. The slab above is 
a cast, but the head of Iris is ori- 
ginal. The slab below, which 
has suffered more from the weather, 
is of exquisite technique. It repre- 
sents a muffled youth leading the 
sacrificial cows. Another to the 
right represents some youths lead- 
ing sheep. The small restoration 
of the pediment is of little artistic 
value. The Elgin Marbles in the 
British Museum are much better 
preserved than those left exposed to 
the weather in Athens. As they 
could hardly in any case be re- 
stored to their original position, 
even could they be sheltered from 
the weather, but only placed in this 
Museum, the arguments of those 
who would now wish to move them 
seem inadequate. 

Wi Room. — The sculptures here 
are from the balustrade of the little 
Nike temple, and are the most 
gxaee.^vxV ex.am\)les of floating and 
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of the Ciirc'fiil study of drapery 
shown ill the ati'liaic fomale fi^^ur&s, 
ami are the prototypf^a of many 
later imitations. Oii etwh aifle of 
the bttlii8tra<le of the Nike t-t^iiipb 
was a seated Atheua, in wlione 
houiLMir wiDged flgiiret! of Victory 
were decking trophies and bringing 
cows to be stiuriticed. From thife« 
room we retiini throijgli sm empty 
room to the halL All t!je oVijectM 
in the museum have been found on 
the Acropolia. The bronzes, which 
used to strmd in the empty room, 
have lieen taken down to the 
National Mni^euin with, the other 
bronzes. 

f He dty. 

The theatre. — At thy south- 
eastern corm?r below the Acrn pedis is 
the sacred temenoH of Dionysus, eon- 
taiuing the theatre and two temples. 
The dtitation of the theatre is well 
choB^n^ both for the couvenieuce of 
the natural shape, of the hillside anil 
the beauty of t1>« situation. It 
might ho Id 20,00t) people, but the 
30,000 with which Plato tills it 
would be a decided crash. Up to 
the year 1862 it waaso covered over 
with Hoii that there wan some dis- 
pute as to its exfict position^ bnt the 
excavations of the PrnssianH settled 
this i>oint. The Greek Archfco- 
logical Society continued the 
exeavatiouH and cleared the site, 
but left the question of the stage 
still in obscurity. It is on record 
that in 500 B.C. the wooden seats 
gave way, and were replaced by 
stone. But this took a long tinie^ 
and the bejit day a of the drama 
were over before the fitone seats 
were nse«i. The {E^reat semicircle of 
seatb rising above one another faces 
the sea, and is divided into sec- 
tions by Ptftim running down to the 
ge. A broad gangway (diazoma) 
au--^ round tlie seiTilcircle half-way 
Op. niifi wa.s flometimes used as a 
roa(L TliB seats of honour in the 
frout row are of marble, and have 
names of the ofiieial owners in- 
ril>ed upon them. The middle 
19 given to the priest of 



Dionysus himself, and is beautifully 
carved Ixtth ou the buck and sides 
and on the front part. Tlje high 
thrones and Ktatne ba-seaiu d liferent 
]daceii above are a Koman addition, 
art also is the marble ii coring of the 
orehcctra. The altar to DionysUH 
which .stood in the middle was 
removed in Roman times, anrl the 
plac*^ marked by a roand pillar. 
About the same time the stone 
barrier was put up round thti 
orchestra, eithar for widling-in the 
wdld Ix^asts of the gladiatorial shows, 
or for the water of the nanunu^hifl. 
As to the wtages, there are the 
remains of several to be seen. That 
close in is of Roman date, and the 
reliefs wliicli carried it have been 
nsetl 1x3 fore, an<l niutiUited to fit 
into their present place. The 
crouching figure of Sdenus has a 
surprising auiount of diguity and 
strength. These sculptures are 
prol)ably of late Hellenistic date. 
Farther back there are the fonnda- 
tiooH of the Greek stage, and l>dow 
thetu may be seeti the original 
thresh in g'Hoor or dancing place on 
which the early festival.s were 
celebrated. Behind the stage Iniild- 
ings are two temples, the larger of 
which is identified astheTemjde of 
Dionysus^ in which the gold and 
ivory statue was placed, and the 
smaller as that in wliich the ancient 
xoanon stood. Between thewe and 
tbe theatre ran a long stoa, with it^ 
luick to the stage buildings, TTtis 
wa.H intended to give the spectat^irs 
shelter in case of rain. During the 
festivsd too, of course, many of the 
spectators would probably wisli to 
t:ome otit to chat. 

JSTot far from the theatre ."itaiids 
the choraglc monument of Lysl- 
crates. It may easily be reached 
from the Arch of Oiidrian, as it is 
visible from there up a turning 
leading towar<ls the AcropoliB. 
There was nuee a whole street of 
tripods, of which this is one of a 
tew survivors. It dates from B.C, 
3B5, aud ^va?i ow^. w^^yX %& sja,^ 
library o( iv Ca.\iuvX\\v \vm.\va&\jst"^ . 
When \JQX^ B^TOW \sfccsa»fe "Cwe^ 
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guest he used it as his study. 
The monument, which is circular, 
had the tripod placed on top of 
it. Six columns support an archi- 
trave and frieze. The latter repre- 
sents in very low relief the 
Tyrrhenian pirates being turned 
into dolphins by Dionysus. 

The temenos or precinct of 
Ascleplos lies next to the theatre. 
The stoa or gallery, sheltered from 
the north winds by the Acropolis 
and facing south, was the place 
where the worshippers slept. Part 
of it was shut in by a wall and part 
of it was an open colonnade, as may 
be inferred from what remains. 
Some of the votive stelae from the 
steps of the stoa are to be found in 
the National Museum. Near the 
west end of the stoa are the remains 
of the small temple of Asclepios, 
and above it is a platform with a 
circular pit for sacrifices. To the 
west of this is a row of chambers 
and two small temples of probably 
later date. Opening out of the 
back of the stoa is the chalybeate 
spring already mentioned. Brackish 
springs are often found dedicated 
to Asclepios, and the early sacred- 
ness of this spring may be inferred 
from the fifth - century inscription 
H0P02 KPENE2 on a small bound- 
ary stone built into the early south 
wall of the temenos. 

Below this south wall is the stoa 
of Eumenes, a second-century struc- 
ture stretching from the theatre to 
the Odeum, and having part of its 
western end incorporated with the 
latter building. 

It was in memory of his wife 
Regilla that Herodes Atticus built 
the Odeum, a roofed theatre for 
musical performances. After several 
vicissitudes, including its use as a 
dye factory in Byzantine times, it 
was turned into a redoubt by the 
Turks, and remained so till after 
the War of Independence. 

Mount Lycabettus. 

In order to take a comprehensive 
aarvey of the other objects of in- 



terest in Athens we shall take a view 
of them from Mount LycalMttns. 
We then have on our extreme left or 
west, in the foreground, the stadium 
recently restored, and behind it 
the hills of the ancient suburb 
Agrac, where the lesser mysteries 
were celebrated. West of this is 
the King's garden and palace, with 
the columns of the Temple of Zeus 
Olympius rising just behind it. 
Further west, behind the modem 
houses, is the Museum Hill, on which 
PhilopapjKw stands, with the open 
roadstead of Phalerum just behind 
it to the left. In the middle of the 
Saronic Gulf is iBgina, and behind 
it the long range of the Argolid 
Mountains, ending in Hydra. Next 
is the Acropolis, and in the distance, 
behind it to the right, the Piraeus. 
Further west is the Areopagus, with 
the Pny X j ust behind it. Westwards 
is the Hill of the Nymphs, on which 
the Observatory now stands ; and 
slightly nearer us, at the western 
foot of this hill, is the Theseum. 
Behind, in the distance, is Salamis, 
with Psyttaleia between it and the 
mainland. Behind the west end of 
Salamis rises the peak of Geraneia. 
To the north-west of Salamis is the 
range of .(Egaleus, through which 
may be seen the sacred way to 
Eleusis, running up the Pass of 
Daphni. Behind this pass is 
Cithaeron. The ridge of mountains 
to the north-west is Parnes, with 
Deceleia or Tatoi just below the 
little peak on its north - eastern 
slope. North-east of Lycabettus is 
Pentelicus, but it is shut off from 
view by the Hill of Tourko Vouni. 
The classical name for Tourko Vouni 
is not known. It probably ranked 
as part of Lycabettus. The long 
ridge of Hymettus, running at right 
angles to Pentelicus, lies to the 
south-east of Lycabettus. This 
brings us back to our starting- 
})oint, the Stadium, to reach which 
from Lycabettus we must pass the 
King's garden. 

This is finely laid out and full of 
"bea.\i\.\i\\\ a\vsA-^ \xfe«i?>. Q\il\v& left. 
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ing baths witb mosaic tioor«. The 
garden is open at various times. A 
notice at tbe door aimouuces wheu 
exactly it iimy he visited. The 
polace itself is also open to in- 
apectioiJ, Init coiit^iiDs little of 
fvrtistic value. A line distant view 
across the sea may lie liad from the 
further end of the garden. 

The Stadium lies across jihe 
IHsijus from Athens^ in a natuml 
hollow formifd by three hills, spurn 
of H ym ti t ti J s. Tl i ere wa« orij^i u jd ly 
the course of a torront here, and it 
was useil as a rmining-plaee from 
early times. Jn ba\ 331 Lyciirgus 
formally levelled the space, and set 
a wall round it Ibr spectators. In 
the second (century of oiir era 
Herodew Atticus littt^d the slopes 
with roWvS of marble seats, and iu 
1896 a Greek gentleman named 
Averoff emnlated this Koman Ij-ene- 
fai;tor of Athens aud difissed tlm 
stadium again in marble, in an 
ertbrt to resuscitate the aucient 
games of Greece. The length of 
the stadium was well over 200 yanls, 
the breadth nearly 40, It wjis here 
Uiivt the celebrated quadrennial 
games took place. The staj:linm 
recently exeavated at Delphi In the 
most perfect in preservation. Stjvlia 
also exist at Olympia, Epidaurus, 
and elsewhere. 

Tlie Cemetery on the otlier side 
of the Ilissiis, now disused, was the 
Protestant burial-plaie till recently. 
The most distingtUKlied person 
buried there is Finlay the historian. 
The large cemetery lies over the 
hills to the S.W. A corniT in it 
in reserved for strangers. Anmng 
others, Dr. Lolling^ t^n^ epigriiphist, 
aud the well-kuowu Arneruian 
schola^r, Profejisor Merriam, are 
buried there. The grave of the 
minister Tricoupi^i is near the centre 
I the cemetery, which is well kept 
Id decoratt^d with flowers. Dr. 
HBhlJeiuiiunf the discoverer of Troy, 
has a conspicuous tomb at tlie gates, 
from whicn a fine view of the Acro- 
jiolis may be had. 

A ]fiDg avenue of cypresses leads 
us fiai'k ncrosis thf> f/fwrj',- pi-st br>low 



ihe ledg-e of rock where was the spring 
Callirrhoe. Close to this a little 
temple was standing during Sttiart'a 
visit, and was drawn by Mm. 

On an artificial plateau to the 
north of Callirrhne aiand the ruins 
of tlie Olympieum. Pisistratus 
began tbe colossal temple on the 
site of an early shrine, aud after 
400 years Autiochna Epiphanea 
began* it again. But it was not 
finished, and Sulla took some of the 
columns to Rome for the Uaiiitoline 
Temple. In the reign of Augustus 
ft society of princes made an cfFort 
to finish it, and at last Hadrian 
really did so. A few of the original 
104 columns are still stantiing. 
Tliey were double at the sides and 
tri]3le at front anil l>ack, and the 
temple was surrounded by a large 
terrat'c, of which the retaining wall 
may be seen on the ^iouth-east. 
Tbere are some vanltH underneath 
the terrace, which open by a sub- 
teiTanean passage into the llissus. 
One of these was supposed to be the 
channel l>y which the waters of 
Deucalion subsided after the flood, 
and the whole site wok connectwl 
with hiii name, Tl^e temple heW 
ah fines to Cronus, Khea, and Gaia 
Olympia, arf well as the ttimb of 
Deucalion. A lierndt used to live 
on the top of the columtis till 
recently, aud let down a basket for 
pious fmsser«-by to fill with pro- 
visions. 

When Hadrian finished the temple 
he put up a gateway between Atliens 
and the new suburb. A good deal 
of it is left, though the temple served 
B.H a quarry during tlie Middle Ages 
to build houses itvith. The gateway 
has a It reek inscription on l)Oth 
sides. 

Westward lies the Hill Of tiie 
Muses, on the top of which stands a 
baguiPid of (he tuonument erected 
liy Pliilopappos to his grandfather. 
In ITOO this had a scolfalding round 
it, and it was intended to restore it 
in some way. The view of the Aero- 
polif* from U\c a\to\."\ft^\\\e. Ks.'^v^s. 
foot ot tY\e ^\t>\)e1iacvQ¥>^V^- k*::^:QV^'«» 
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known as the prison of Socrates. 
There are three chambers, the central 
one of which is unfinished. One of 
them has an opening in the top, and 
is rather the shape of a beehive 
tomb. 

Farther on are the excavations 
recently made by Professor Dorp- 
feld of the German archaeological 
Institute. He has laid bare one 
of the ancient streets leading to 
the Acropolis. One of the houses 
has a fourth - century inscription 
stating that it is mortgaged. Close 
to this are the boundary stones of 
a club, HOPOS AE2XH2. Under- 
neath the site of the club a tiny shrine 
has been found. Houses were built 
here one above another for centuries. 
Professor Dorpfeld has cleared the 
site to various levels, for the most 
part to the earlier. The chief object 
of the excavation was to find the 
Enneacrounos of Pisistratus, ususdly 
placed at Callirhoe on the Ilissus. 
Extensive waterworks cut in the 
rock of the Pnyx were found, and 
also the end of an aqueduct, which 
Professor Dorpfeld identifies as the 
work of Pisistratus ; but no inscrip- 
tion has been found which connects 
it with the Enneacrounos. At the 
part of the excavations near the 
Areopagus a small triangular pre- 
cinct was found with an ancient 
wine-press in one corner. Professor 
Dorpfeld identifies this as the 
Lenaion. 

The Areopagus- 

Tlie Areopagrus is the little hill 
to the north-west. The name is 
derived either from Ares, or from 
Aral, the Furies who dwelt in a 
cavern near. There are the remains 
of a staircase cut in the rock, and 
also of a bench with three seats. A 
cavern near the staircase with a 
spring in it is very possibly the 
home of the Furies, to which 
^schylus alludes in his Eumenulcs. 
Not far off, to the west, are the 
foundations of the Church of S. 
DionyshiH the Areopagite, the first 
Athenian convert to Christianity. 



It has been disputed by Curtius and 
others whether St. Paul preached 
to the Athenians on this hill, since 
the court of the Areopagus in his 
day held its sittings in the market- 
place down in the town. But there 
is no evidence that he was formally 
summoned before the court. More 
probably he was simply led to the 
hill, by those who wished to hear 
him in quiet. This view is suc- 
cessfully maintained by the Rev. 
A. Findlay in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens for 1894-5. 



The Pnyx 

The Pnyx lies to the south-west of 
the Acropolis, and not far from the 
Areopagus. It served the purpose of 
an open-air assembly hall, and had 
a speaking-place cut in the rock. 
In later times the theatre was used 
as an assembly hall. Much dis- 
cussion has been caused by a passage 
in Plutarch which states that the 
bema of the Pynx was altered so 
as to face the sea, and the existing 
remains have been examined to see 
if there was anything which could 
be held to carry out this theory. 
But the remains seem pretty plainly 
those of a fan -shaped structure 
with the bema facing the AcropoliJ*. 
The curved retaining wall which 
bounded the structure was prob- 
ably once the same height in the 
middle as now at the ends. The 
two side walls cut in the rock have 
the bema in the angle facing the 
curve, so that the building resembled 
a theatre. The bema was simply a 
square platform from which the 
speaker could address the audience. 
Any alteration by means of which 
the bema faced the sea was probably 
only temporary, if not indeed a 
purely rhetorical statement. 

A small observatory now stands 
on tlie Hill of the Nymphs, and a 
little to the west of the observatoi'y 
is a depression identified as the Bara- 
throu^ the place where the corpses 

of CT\ra\xv^^ ^ete^ w.\«iftw\ after 

execAxtvon. 
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The Ttieaeum. 

From this we pass lollieTheBeTim, 
which lies N.E. of the observa- 
tory, and N.W> of the Acropolis. 
Thiti temnle h one of the bt^t pre- 
served wnic}i renittiii to uh. There 
has beeQ nraoh disoiir?sioTi about 
th« narne^^ for a^'cordiug to Paii- 
aauiaa the ITieJieiim was ou the 
other side of tlie agom, near the 
templfl of thi? nioMcuri and not far 
from the cave of Agrauloa. Among 
various stiggo^itioua this temple has 
lieeti calliifl the Heplipo-stion. but 
thig idea, though it aticonls with the 
topograpliy of Paufltmitts, is not 
borne out by the sculptures oiv the 
lomplej which are all eonuected 
with either Heraelcs or Theseui^. 
This fact has sugf^ested that it may 
be the temple of Heracles in Mclite ; 
bntp ill default of any t:ouseii,«*us of 
opinion as to its proper name, it 
continues to be known as the 
Thescum. 

The building has colnmus all 
round it, wix at each end and 
thirteen at eft4di «ide, making 
thirty-four in all. It is of the 
ric order, with both the front 
id bark ot the temple itself set 
ck behind two txdnmus ntanding 
hetween the Hide wallN. This is 
technically called ih nntis. The 
principal jmrt wa<i at the east, and 
otdy the nietopfis on the east end 
and four round eneh corner were 
senlptnred. The others may have 
been paintcNi. The gable sculptures 
have all gone, the only remaina 
lieing the metal fju-^tenings in the 
ea^ttyrn gable. The frieze nnming 
along both front and baek ovei* the 
interior columns is Htili extant. The 
temple has been much pidled nbouL 
When it wa,*; turned into a eUnreh 
the cjistem wall of the cella was 
deJ»troyeil an<l an apse thrown out, 
wliich was taken away early i\\ thiH 
century. When the eiwtern wall 
WttH destroyed, theccllawa.^ cnvereil 
with ft vault, which ntill exista and 
jj* pushing out the walls. The 
temph hni niso suffered from earth- 
tjimkefif which have destroyed some 



of the fine curves with which this 
tempk', like the Parthenon, is 
coiiH true ted. The nietopea on the 
easteru front repruHcnt the labours 
of Ht^raclea, those on tlie north and 
.south side the deeds of Tlieseua. 
All are mucli defaced by the weather. 
Tlie frieze on the east end of the 
cella atretchea right acro.HH, and 
repreaents a ticene of combat and 
aix deitie^s in two grottps. They 
were in high relief, but are ho much 
defaced m not to be recognisable, 
Tlie western frieze, also in high 
relief, only goe^ across the cella 
from wall to wall. The subject is the 
battle of the CentaurH ami Lapiths 
at the marriage of Peirithoua. Tliere 
are twenty flgureM in well- arranged 
groups. The marble tloor has been 
burnt to make lime, but the marble 
lining of the wrIIh still exists. 

Wliat remains to l>e se^n of the 
Cerajmlcus and Dipylon lies to the 
north-west of the Theaenm. Tliei 
iron railed enclosure is entercfl from 
the Pineuit road. One of the 
lirst monuments we see i« that to 
Hegef50. which h on the left of what 
iw now the pathway. This \s a hfth- 
century nmunment of great l>eauty 
and delicacy. On the right there is 
a curious late monument in which 
Charon is represented appejiring at 
the funeral banquet to ferry away 
the aouL A similar confusion of 
ideoB Hometitnes appears on the 
nineral vtises. Farther oUj to the 
right, is the inounment of Dexilaoa, 
a young warrior who fell in action 
at Corinth in D.f. 394. He is repre- 
sented on liorseback In the ait of 
Mtrikingdown Ins a^lveraary. Round 
this gravestone were found others 
of menibera of the same family, 
A later monument on a larger 
arale^ and id moat in the rounH, is 
that to Penit^tria and Pamphde. 
This n]onurm)nt is in the form of a 
little temple, and the figures are 
larger thsm life-Hixe. 

The wt'll above the path i-^ 
ancient, and the water was prob 
ab\y iv^4 TO \X\eii\\\\CT^p,«x«tt.vcs^v^K*^. 
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ground-level beJbre tlie excavations 
were made. Tliia ground is sup- 
posed to h^ part of tlic Agger raised 
by Sulkt from tlie fac-t that uufiibers 
of human bones were found loose in 
tliB vicinity. If wij contiime our 
path we see a small arcli whicli roofs 
over a drain. The bole in the wnU 
by this arch was formtjrly ,sriiipoKed 
to be the Sacred Gate. Biit Dr. 
Dorfifeld thinks it too small, and 
puts forward other dilhcnlfcies in 
the way of the identification. Hta 
snggeste that it is simply thu outlet 
of the Eridanns. The wall to the 
right sloping up tlie hill lias an early 
foundation, T>ut the ^nperstruflure is 
late. It was proliahly re built after 
its destruction by Sulla. That to 
the luft dates from the time of 
Tliemii*tock'a. Outaide it, a few 
feet off, is a piece of later wall, 
intended to form an onter line of 
defence. Following the The mi a - 
toelean wall along to the left, we 
come to the Dipylon Gate itself, 
Aa only the (onndations remain, the 
trace^t are dtJiictilt to make out, but 
the fiubatrncture of the pier in tlie 
middle of the outer gatewayremains. 
The name Dipylon Vi due to the fact 
of there being an inner as well aa an 
outer gate\vay. Detween these two 
was an oblong court, and in the 
midille of tlic inner gateway .stood 
an altar to Zeus. The Bijuylon tfate 
wa^f the principal one of the city, 
from whieh vatyni of tbe important 
roads starteil, sueh m the road to 
Eleusis, to the Academy, ete. It 
divided the Ontcr from the Inner 
Ceramicii.H, which was a continua- 
tion of the Agora. Tlie view of the 
Acropolifl from this point i« very 
impressive, the l^opyhca,in i>articu- 
lar, appearing to advantage. 

Tlie position of the ancient A^^ora 

has not been ascertaineii with any 

definitenefls, ln!*cnptionshave been 

found proving tlmt part of it lay 

north and eant of what we i all the 

Theseum \ but it i« not likely that 

it vorcivd this region only, an it may 

have Iteen wore of the nature of a 

Yrf-t^t Pnssihly h cnrve<l round 

f/lr hilt nrthf^ sfy^Vldletl ThcseuTO to 



the foot of the Pnyx. Another 
theory i=r that the early Agora was 
jHonth of the Acropolis, and the later 
one \h the hollow north of the 
Areopagus. Tlie later Agora was 
certainly sometimes called the Cer- 
amicus. The Roman Agora lies to 
the north of the Acropolis, where 
a hall belonging tfl it has been 
excavated, and is now visible. This 
Agom was approached from the 
w«st by the gate of Athena Arclie- 
getir?, a structure supported by ibiir 
Doric columns, a work of the time 
of Augustus. Tlie Tower of the 
WindBj Iniilt by Aiidroniius in the 
first centnry n.a, stood in the 
Ilomau Agora, and is uow ru a 
state of good preservation. Tlie 
eight faces mark the points of the 
compass, and on each face i« .sculp- 
Tureil in high relief a wir>ged ligure 
floating through the nir in a hori- 
zontal jiosition. The figures are 
dilTerentiated more by their attri- 
bute's than by their t'bara<?terS| 
Boreas, for example, having a thlck- 
.sleeved cloak and liuskhjs, while 
Zephyr, with his feet bare, carries 
finwerfi. Each wind It as its name 
written near it, and a revolving 
bronze Triton stood on the top with 
a wand which jioijded to the wind 
blowing at the time. The purpose 
of the tower was also to act as a 
water-clock. A iscmicircular turret 
attached to the flottth face of the 
octagon dntibtless held the eiiiteni 
with tlie water for the clock. 

The Stoa Of Attains is one of the 
works of Hellenistic times. It has 
recently been cleared, and the plan 
of it is now quit43 ea-^y to follow. 
It was a colonna<1e aVjout tiOO ft, 
long, with a row of shops filling op 
the bock third and leaving the 
double fiont free for walking along, 
like an ai-cade. The front columns 
were Doric, with the lower parts 
Tinflnted ; tlie inner columns were 
unfint^d, with curio ns lotus C4ipitals. 
There was an triiper storey with 
Ionic columup. The intercolanmiO' 
tiov\s ot" tbes« were filled in with a 
latUec Z SX. \\\^\\ o^ TfewXftW.wwvtWt, 
cut to UmUVe, mtV^X^HOY"^- Vv^^sst 
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llie Dukea of Atliena the atoft wa*) 
turned into a rampfirt, anrl part o(" 
the material naed to biiihl towers. 
Some iJiterastiug inscriptioiiN refer- 
ring to the Ephebia have betn found 
on this site. 

Of the Stoa of Hadrian very 
little is left !>iit the surroiiuding 
walls and tlie east and went fa^^ade. 
Tlie west fsu^^ade, with its ftetttched 
colimms, is the most tharacteristic of 
the pariod of Its construction. The 
oa hail exedne set in its walla 
pid contiiiued many rooms, includ- 
a librarj\ The stoa was hullt 
"onnd a gi'eat coui't, io the nnddle 
of whit'h stood an artiticiai sheet of 
water. This was filled up later, 
and a curiouj* structure with curved 
walla and nioaaie pavenienta erected. 
"Ijis again was later supersedeti l>y 
( Byzantine chnndi, of wlii4^h some 
uaina can ha traced. 

National Mubguiu. 

MtCEN^E COLLEOTION. 

Thin is in the hall I'iicing yon as you 
enter. It consists of objocta found 
by Dr, Sehlienmun at Myeeuro and 
Tiryns, and others found later by 
the Greek A re hitn logical Society at 
Mycenae, Spata. Meaidlii, Nauplia, 
"^d Vaphio. Tlie civilisation which 
'ey represent dntm from about 
W, 1500-1200, that h^ to say, from 
pre-Homerio times. The hiding 
characteristic of the oraaiut^ntatiou 
is delicacy of design and llnenes« of 
workiuanship. The metal designs, 
in partlcnlar^ seem to mark these 
people out as "skilled wotkern in 
metals." The skeletons are those 
of a large and well- formed race. 
In many ways the objects found 
lAlly with the statements and isug- 
gestions in the Homeric poems. 

On entering, we hud a Case (1), 
containing gohl ornaments, diadems 
of thin plates of gold with repousse 
ornament, and gold IvutLons* The 
oraamentation is varied, m w« find 
concentric circleK, spirals, leaves, 
llowers, cuttlehfth, butterHies- Somes 
of the hnttons huve a hole in the 
widille for svwitjg them on with ; 



others were simply laid on the dead 
body. Borne are nlightly convex, as 
if they had been used as coverings 
for wooden button.H^ Cases 1-15 
contain the contents of Tonsb IIT. 
In Case 2 there is a large diadem 
and buttons* Beneath the ease ai^ 
bones and rough vases. Tliere are 
also some copper objects, used to 
pi-otect the ends of the beams of the 
tomb against damp. These beatns 
were for kee|}ing the earth out of the 
tomb and allowing another body to 
be pnt in easily. Cases S-11 have 
more of the same gold ornaments. 
Case 12 has an interesting small 
gold model resembling the temple 
of Aphrotlite at Paphos^ Roman 
coius exist with a similar structure 
figured upon tlveui. Two small 
nufle figuriis of the goddess, with 
their hands crossed on their breasts, 
have doves on their Iieatis and on 
the shoulders of one tigure. Tliree 
maasive atpiare beads, with holes 
through them, have intaglios cut 
upon them : eiie represents a man 
lighting a lion, the second two men 
lighting, the third a Hon crouching. 
In Case 14 are two small gold scales, 
visibly too thin for use, and, like 
niauy of the ohjeets found in tombs, 
only symbols. In Cjtses 16 and 17 are 
the remains which Dr, Sehlieuiann 
bad numbered as Tomb 1. Case 18 
t'outains the objects found in Tomb 
1 r, (Sehliemann's Tomb V. ). Cases 
19~3a contain the contents of Tomb 
IV. The most noticeable objects 
iu Ciwe 19 arc two gold riuga with 
intaglios. One represents two men 
in a chariot chasing a stag ; the 
other is a combat scene. In Case 
20 arc two rude imisks of beaten 
worlf . These were placed upon the 
cori:rsef5 of men. Women seem not 
to have hail masks, but diadems. 
In Case 22 there Is a lion's mask 
in two pieces. It may have been 
nailed to the centre of a shield. 
Tliere ore gold platings for wooden 
or Ijone sword-handles, on one of 
which is rapresented a lion pounc- 
ing 0\i St \y\i^^ ftAV i^\-wx^v:>Aw. -^S!!^ 

two Icg-Wwaa v4\\.Vl ^^:^^\ V.^^^^' 
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fa^te Dings round them, imd a comb 
moTinled ia gold. In Case 25 therti! 
is ft ailiiir bidTa lietid willi golden 
boms, witli u golden slnr on tlie 
midJle of tlie forehead. ^V\\i± 
muzzle, eyoii, mid ears wiert; plated 
with gold laid oii u eopper back- 
iJTOiiau. Disposed about C:iso 50 
are the eontt^uts of Tomb VI., the 



tioD, are thta blades of two bronze 
ponirJidSj inlaid with fiita gold and 
ailvLT Win'k, Tliti design sliowes 
iipirit auil the execution skill. Oil 
one of the poniards, the scene on 
one side reprcsi uts hve men figlitilig 
thriii' lioniij the other side b;if3 a 
lion devouring a gazelle wlide four 
gazellea are running away. The 
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obJEcta being arrangod exaetlj a» 

tliey wens found — a silver cup with 

jfold iucruHtiiUou of flowers and 

leavijj*, an alabaster va.se witli three 

hftjidle3» tuni a vaae mside of a 

mixture of nilvtfr and lead in the 

forut of a stag. lu Cane 26 the 

mafi nntirvaltle ob/e('t^, which are 

M/jfothe most jjoticcabifi in the co^kc- 



other poniard has three Hons running 
on eacli aide. Whether there wero 
lions in Greece in Honieritj tijuea 
may bo left for archtLologiHitti to 
solve, but it ia certain that tlte men 
who worked the^e lions were familiar 
with the animal. In Ca^^e til are 
Rome liAvvbcT \iftiu\^/v\i!utTfe'*.Xvt\^t, t^om 

t\\G ?av:l 1W\ BAW^JtT *^fiW&\\&\.OC««C 
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in Greece, and muRt have oome from 
the Baltic. The hoar's teeth in 
Case 32 were probably used in tlie 
way Homer describea — as coverinj^ 
for helmets, either to ward off blows 
or sun ply as ducaralioiiH. 

In CttBC 27 there is a gold cup with 
twohandleH, on esjch of which a little 
dove in sittiug. This cup may fairly 
be taken to reprasent Nestor's cup, 
as describiid by Hotiier* hi Casti 30 
we have one of the riuj^t inkrestiug 
obJMts in the rjollection. It is a 
gmeut of a large silver vase in 
__ telief work. The subject is a light 
'under the walls of a besieged city. 
On the rampart some womou are 
looking on at the oomlmt : one is 
tearing her hair^ another stretches 
out her arms towards the fighters, 
while two otiiers raise their bauds 
asifiu prayer. Outside thecitarlel. 
near four trees, jjIxluiI the defeudei^ 
of the towUt unde — jjome howiiien 
and soTue .Hlingers. On their right 
are tbree draped figures, who appi^ur 
to bo looking on. The sctue rfcalln 
the siege of Troy, aud has, iu fact, 
aever&l points in cmnmon with 
H6aiod^■{ description of a besieged 
city on the ah i eld of Heracles. 

In Cases 34-41 are the contend 
of Tomb V. (Schliemanti's Tomb L |, 
In Cft-se 35 three golden eupa wttli 
repoustie work claim our attention ; 
iu Ca.se 36, a golden cur) with 
one handle decorated witii three 
lions. lo Ctise 39 a d agger- blatle 
like those in 26 represents two catjj 
chasing dneks alon^ the bank of a 
river full of fish aud edged with 
plants, a design strongly resembling 
Egyptian work. 

In Case 41 we have an ostrich egg 
decorated with alaba-^ter dolphins. 
Below there is a fine silver vase 
with spiral ornamentation. The 
objects in Oases 42-49 were found 
outside the toniks. In Case 42 are 
four gold cups with handles orna- 
men ted with dogs' heads. Some 
small ?*piral gold hair ornaments 
recall those mentiauerl by Homer as 
binding up the ladies' treioes. Two 
Ijwye Mea! riitgs are workeil in 
jntitglh. fhtr- r* f>;*e»<»nts a seateil 



female figure holding tlowRrs, while 
beibre her stand three i'emale figiu:es. 
On the other ring are cut, one above 
the other, a lion's liead and a bull's. 
Besides these, there is a profusion 
of hiterestiug objects, sufficient to 
recoiLHtruct in a great metwiure the 
social history of tlie people whose 
remains they are, such as combs, 
whorls for spinning, etc. The 
nnijority of the objects are merely 
eymbols for funeral use, — fcuch, for 
exam pie, as the scales, made of 
gold-leaf, "but some of them were 
tictunliy used, and buried with the 
ticfwl person who bad used them. 

In Case 50, lis mentioned before, 
the whole contents of a tomb are 
displayed as found. On the walls 
on each side are tlifsplayed the 
tombstones found by Dr. Schlie- 
niann above the toml>s he opened. 
No. fjl is ol' calcareous stone, and is 
cut in low relief. It represents a 
combat scene, A man iu a chariot 
rides over a waiTior lying ou bis 
back. Below tliis a lion ia chasing 
an antelope. No. 52 has three 
horses galloping. Tlie mural paint- 
ing between 51 and 52 comes from 
the jjalace at Mycena^ 53 is 
[iuother tombstone, representing in 
low relief a mau iu a chariot and a 
man opposing him with a lance, 
54 is a hunting scene. A man with 
a sword is in a cliariut : before him 
runs a man with a dagger. On the 
ground - level beneath the horses* 
feet is a cbaracteristiu curly pattern. 
No. 55 is diviiled into three rows, of 
which two are oniaraented with a 
wavy band and the central one left 
empty. The empty one was prol>- 
ably painted. 

From Cases 56-66 we have the 
Greek Hociety's finrls at Mycena?. 
These are partly from the Acro- 
polis, and partly iTont rock - cut 
tombs in the lower town. Among 
the most intertisting are some small 
pieces of ivory of unknown use 
and a silver l>owl inlaid with gold 
in Case 5i1. A Jragment of iK^ 

the W\ tt?\)T«is*e;aXa SXvtc%» ^o\^6Jis^- 
■heai\e<\ Vicm^^ c.wtyvw^ a.>^a.\v. <svv 
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their shoulders. There are also 
engraved gems with intaglios of 
animals upon them, resembling 
those known as the " island gems " 
from the archipelago and Crete. 
Dr. Schliemann did not find many 
of these, which makes their subse- 
quently being found at Mycenae the 
more interesting. 

Of the antiquities found at Tiryns 
the most interesting is of course 
the site of the Mycenaean palace. 
But of what has been brought to the 
museum the most interesting are 
the terra- cotta figurines, vases, and 
mural paintings from the palace. 
There is also one bronze figurine. 
Among the frescoes is a fragment 
on which is represented a bull. A 
man is seizing it in a curious atti- 
tude — it may be a hunting incident. 
The alabaster frieze had an inlay of 
blue paste, artificial xOetv;, such 
as decorated the palace of Alcinoiis. 

The antiquities from Vaphio take 
a place by themselves on account of 
the gold cups, 71a and 72a, found 
there. These two cups are de- 
corated with repouss6 work. On 
one is represented the chase of the 
wild bull. One animal is snared in 
a net stretched between two trees, 
and another is escaping. Farther 
round the cup another animal is 
tossing one of the hunters in the 
air. On the other cup are three 
tame bulls, which are calmly grazing. 
A man is leading along a fourth, 
which struggles against the rope 
that confines its leg. 

The antiquities from Menidhi 
(Cases 73-76) are from a beehive 
tomb, and are ratlier later in date 
than those from Mycenje. Among 
the ivory things two long bent 
objects are perhaps the horns of a 
lyre. On one of them are traces 
of a relief representing two lions in 
tlie same attitude as those over the 
Mycenae gate. 

The antiquities from Spata (Cases 

77-80) in Attica come from two 

rock-cut tombs. The characteristic 

tinds are glanA paste and ivory, in 

frogmen ts. Th e pieces of glass paste 

are the j)ortinjis of necklaces or 



bracelets, and sometimes for apply- 
ing as ornament on wood, etc. The 
ornamentation on the glass paste is 
of great variety, but marine animals 
and shells preponderate. There 
are also some Sphinx-like animals. 

In Cases 81-82 are some objects 
from Troy — whorls, axe - heads, 
rough vases, and the like. In 83 and 
84 are finds from a beehive tomb at 
Thoricus. In Cases 85 and 86 are finds 
from Salamis, from a cemetery near 
the present arsenal. There were 
about a hundred graves, arranged in 
seven parallel lines. Each grave 
was an oblong hole dug in the 
earth, the walls of which were made 
by hewn slabs. Two or three larger 
slabs covered the grave. In these 
graves there was not enough room to 
lay the corpse at length, and it was 
buried in a crouching position. In 
two cases the grave, instead of 
being oblong, was round, and con- 
tained an earthen vase surrounded 
by slabs. One of the vases held 
ashes and the other bones, so that 
one body was burnt. The objects 
found in the graves are insignificant, 
the only exception being a few gold 
spiral hair ornaments, like those 
from Mycenae. 

The finds from Nauplia (Cases 
87-89) come from rock-cut tombs on 
Mount Palamidi, which were in the 
form of grottoes. In Case 90 are the 
finds from Dimini in Thessaly, not 
far from Volo. In a case not num- 
bered are some finds from Munychia. 
In the small rooms at present closed 
to-the public, and used as students' 
workrooms, are some architectural 
fragments from Mycenae and Tiryns. 

Egyptian Collection. 

This is placed in the room 
beyond the Mycenae collection. 
It was originally made by Mr. 
Dimitriou, a Greek living in Alex- 
andria, and was presented by him 
to the National Museum in 1881. 
The most important object is a 
broiize statuette inlaid with gold, 
wYvicVv St».\\OL\i>. \\\ Wvi \a\^C^^ qH \Xv^ 
room. \\.?^ Ci«>.U \^ \x.\iQ.«t\»:m, \i\i\. 
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possibly ftbout tlio seventh century 
B.C. Round thi? room in the cases 
are bronze atatuettea of tho different 
EgyptiaTi gods. None of the^e art; 
ol high artistic iutereHt The lat<^r 
portrait work, such as 166 in Case 5, 
ia interesting'. I(i9, n votive statu 
ette, represents a person holding an 
image of O.siris in hia han<l5. In 
Case 6 are some cat^, animals held 
sacred by the Eg^'ptiaua, They are 
rendereii with great truth to ualury. 
90S, a woman kneiuiiug dough, 
slightly smaller than life-siije, is an 
interesting example of early wood 
teehniqiie, and possibly goes back 
to B.C. 30O0. 

Hie large marble statue, ot'Gneco- 
Roman period, is not part of the 
Dimitriou collection, but wns found 
at Marathon, On the walls there 
are some painted portraits, and a 
bronze relief resembUng the one 
from Olynipia. In the i^mall room 
\<y the right there are some mummies 
with gift ntaslcBf some rather in- 
teresting small late bronzes, ami 
some marble beads. 

Sculpture. 

After passing through the vestibule 
yoii turn to the left to visit the 
sculpturn. Tlie eolkction i« so rkh 
in works of the highejst interest that 
it is difficult to select. A good cata- 
l^'ue in French by the director of 
utiquities in Greece, M. Cavadia«, 
to be hn*l from the museum 
endants, and nejirly all the statues 
Hiave labels attixed stating their 
provenance and probable date. The 
unique interest of the collection 
lie^ in its possessing so many un- 
touched Greek originds, other coU 
lections possessing mainly copies or 
much "restored " works, 

Hnnvi 1. — Un the right the early 
A]hjIIo (12) is worthy of notice, imr- 
t ieuhirly with regard to the {leUi;at<f 
modelling of the handa and feet The 
little vein on the wri^t is carefully 
^VUggesterL An e^irly draped female 
' figure (22) hua very rich drnpery, 
and the architecturnl Tragment with 
a r^n 's bead is in teresti ng ( 53)* On 



the left there is a statue of Artemis 
from Delos (1), with a dedicatory 
inscription by ISicandni. The 
aquare form is due to the artist 
working in four planes at right 
angles to ODe another, slading from 
a slab. The round forms which 
often oecur in early works probably 
started trom tree- 1 inn ks, A double 
statue in rough stone represents 
two brothers, Dcrmys and Citylus, 
embrficing one another* The work- 
manahip is very rude and naive (56). 
Pajssing the pillars we find in the 
centre of the room an early Apollo 
from Melos (1598). 

On the right ia a curious Nike 
from Delos by Arebormus. The 
effort to represent the figure as 
Hying has caused the artist to 
place the legs of the figure eis if in 
a kneeling; position (21). The elab 
with a painting of the man holding 
ft cup (30) has become quite eifaced ; 
the hea^l and neek above (37) are 
very graceful ; and the painted disc 
from the IHrfeus (93) is interGsting 
as showing the probable size, if not 
weight, of those actually used* It i 
was a votive offering. There are I 
two Sphhixes (28^ 76), one of thein 
from Spata. 

On the left is the stele of Aristion 
by Aristoclea. This remarkable 
work represents ahoplite In armomr, 
and ts of singular delicacy of execu- 
tion. The beards the muscles of 
the arm, ami the gieaves are finely 
rendered, and the general bearing 
of the hgure is of great dignity and 
courage. One may note that the 
hand holding the spear is cut down 
below the level of the rest of the 
stele. The date is late sixth cent- 
ury , whitjii precludes the idea of 
the figure being the portrait of a , 
Maratnonian hero, ami in fact thej 
deceased as a^^arrior is a common-^ 
place in the monumental art of the 
period. The three nude male 
ligureJi, generally known as A}iollos, 
are of about the aame date, and 
show couHiderablo variety of treat- 
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the abdomen ; in that from Thera 
(8) the expression of the face is 
fairly successful ; that from Ptoos, 
however, witti the smooth hair, is 
the most pleasing. Beside these 
there has been placed a cast of the 
Apollo of Tenos, now at Munich. 
A stele of dark marble (39) repre- 
sents a man playing with a dog. 
The treatment of the hand, with 
which the man offers the dog a 
grasshopper, is felicitous ; but the 
drapery round the neck is a little 
clumsy. The foreshortening of the 
foot suggests the methods of painting 
rather than those of sculpture. The 
omphalos (46) near does not belong 
to the figure (45) next it. This 
*' Apollo " is a considerable advance 
on the others in the room. The 
pose of the body, with one hip 
slightly raised and brought forward, 
is a contrast to the stiff regularity 
of their bodies ; and the treatment 
of the face and hair has also more 
life and expression. There are some 
interesting heads arranged along 
the wall behind the Apollos, and 
one or two small draped female 
figures. 

Room 2. — On the right are some 
works from Epidaurus, a cornice 
with lions' heads as waterspouts, 
and two seated figures (173, 174) of 
Asclepios. The figures below are 
from the west pediment of the 
temple of Asclepios, and probably 
formed part of an Amazonomachy 
(136, 137). The two figures on 
horseback (156, 157) are probably 
Nereids. The head (144) is perhaps 
that of a Centaur, possibly part of 
a combat group from the eastern 
pediment. In the centre of the 
room there is a capital of a column 
of the Corinthian order in perfect 
preservation. It is similar to those 
m)m the Tholos oft Poly clitus at 
Epidaurus, but was never finished or 
inserted into the building. Possibly 
it was made by the master himself 
M a model for the masons. In a 
^^■i OMO cm the other side of the 
( tbete if a fioman copy of tlie 
I FMIianos of Pfaimas. Tlie 
lOiPf an tba wall to the right 



is nearer in conception to the 
original, though it gives no details. 
That under the glass case probably 
follows the original in such details 
as the shield and the serpent, the 
pillar and the Nike, though the 
helmet is possibly exaggerated in 
the proportionate size of the 
decorations. The execution, how- 
ever, is so vulgar and tasteless as to 
be a libel on the original, to which 
it probably bears the same relation 
as a chromolithograph does to an 
original painting of to-day. In the 
small copy on the wall the basis 
has figures on it. 

On the left as you enter is a 
large relief (126) from Elensis 
representing Demeter, Persephone, 
and Triptolemus. The boy stands 
between the two female figures, one 
of whom places her hand on his 
head in blessing. The composition 
of the group and its draperies is 
majestic and graceful, and the 
whole impression higlily religious. 
The treatment of the hair is fine. 
The work probably dates from the 
middle of the fifth century, and is 
executed in very low relief. Next 
to it is a head of Athena, with the 
coloured enamel eyes still in their 
place. They give a singularly vivid 
expression to the face, very different 
from the blank look which modern 
sculptors leave in their works. The 
next two heads are probably originals 
from the hand of Scopas (179, 180), 
and therefore, mutilated as they 
are, command our attention. The 
dramatic force and intensity of 
expression which they give is 
obtained partly by the choice of 
type, the square head and jaw and 
deep-set eye. But the artist of the 
fourth century makes the expression 
of emotion his object rather than 
that of character, which was the 
object of the fifth-century artist. 
These heads and that of the boar 
are probably from the pediments 
of the temple of Athena Alea at 
Tegea. The boar formed part of 
the Oalydoniau boar-hunt of the 
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and Achilles. Tlie lieiwl (181 ) near 
has been calkd '*E«l)uleiis," but it 
is so distiuetly reminiscent of tba 
Alexander type as to date itaelfi 
The heafl of a goddess (182) is ei 
wonder of soft modullinj^'* Jt is 
]»erhapH Ulted a little too nmch, 
which spoils its effect .somewhat. 
The hearl (183) found in the sea at 
Lauriani is coated with metal- It 
i» probably an Aphrodite, In ths 
niches above are two Victories from 
the sanctuary of Asclepios at 
EpidttiiTus (IdO, 1^1). Fijfure 162 
is also a Victory frotii the same 
sanctuary. The Fiulay vase (127) 
of marble in decorated \nth aji 
unhnifihed relief which Tepreseuts 
the scene Itctween Athena and 
Mftrsyas. The artist hEta chosen 
tht; nioment when Athena has 
thro^vu down the liutes. The artist 
Myron made a group in bronze, of 
yrhich this is possibly a version. 

Itijoni 3. — In the centre of the 
room is a fragment of di-iipery (225) 
from a colotjisal li^nuv. It given all 
the effect of rii.h embroidery, the 
subject being Victories, Nereids, 
etc., riding sea monsters. There 
are some Little donkey - headed 
figtirea and others in the border, 
dancing. Near tliB fragment of 
drapery is a thrive -corn I'red stand 
for a tripod (14Uti), with a tignre of 
Dionysus o:i one side and winged 
Victories on the two others. It 
was, found near the theatre of 
IHonysuis. The two colos.sal bettds 
on e&ch fiide of the doorway are 
probably Artemis and Deroeter, 
aod op[iotiite ia tlm head of the 
*ntan AnytTxs. They nnil the fiaj^- 
meut ot' drapery come ixoni the 
excavations at Lycosnra, and Jire 
aapposed to he parts of four colos.sal 
Htatues which stood in the temple 
of PeTsephone. Deapoina and 
Demeter were seated and Artemia 
ivwd Anytus staniliiip, and formed 
a group* The artist wo-s Damophon, 
a Meseeniiin who probably liveil in 
the fourth century, though this fact; 
hM been disijuted from considera- 
tions of style. 
Round the room are placed , up 



above, casts of the acnlpturti.*i from 
HassiB, the origin ala of wliieh are 
in the British MikHeum. On the 
left yide of tlie room st-auds the 
ilerme«s of Audros (iilW)^ a (Ireek 
ni iginal in temarkahle preservation. 
it was podsil>ly a grave monunitiUt, 
liut may have been a votive offering. 
Its pose recalls that of the Olympian 
Hermes. 

The Matitiueau reliefs on tlie 
right (215,, 216, ^17) tomn a grace- 
ful composition, jurolkaldy from 
the hand of Praxiteles himself. 
I'ausanias mentions having seen in 
the temple at Man tine a a i,'roiip of 
statues the pedestid of which had 
a relief representing a Muae and 
Marsyas playing the Bute, Probably 
what Pansanisii noted as u IVluse is 
the seated fignre of Apollo holding 
the cithara in his hand. Mars-yaa 
plays tho llute, while tlio shive 
stands rcjidy to tlay hi ml The 
other two ,slali« have three Muses 
each upon thejn^ an<l fornjcd the 
.'fides of the pedestal, There was 
probably a fonrth tslab, which was 
jjlaned beside the Apollo slab, and 
formed part of the front. The 
figures of the I^lnses are full of 
grace, and the drapery siccentuat^ 
the fignre^'i well, and suggests the 
origin of the drapery of the Tauugra 
lignrinea, 

A small frieze, representing 
Tritonsj Nereids, and littie Loves, 
was found near Therm opy hi'. Q'ho 
baby figures seem to stamp it as 
Hellenistic, as well as the high 
polish of the surface and a certain 
Ijravnra in the execution. 

A Si pi are basis (176^) with horse- 
men and tripods forma the base of 
a statue by Bryaxis, but cannot be 
.Huppojied to lie work tyi>ical of that 
arti.st, for it is perfunctory and ill- 
exeeuted. 

Hotrm 4. — In this small sideroom 
we have two draped feranJo figures 
(259, 260) in rehef from the 
Dionysus theatre. The figures are 
full of motion and grac;^^ lixaA ^^^ 

are a mirnVkct ol to-vcw. \v«aA^ «»>^ ^ 
large atatue ol ^\\em\& V^iaV;. ^^ ^^ 
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of foiirth-ceotiiry date, but coinniou- 
pluce. In the corner ia a curioua 
herm oe a round inscribed basis 
(313) found at Khamnus. 

Rofiw 5. — At the end of the room 
stajKlM a large Poaeidrjii (2^35) from 
IVIelos, The trident in of course a 



reatoration. The arrangement of Gorgons. 



tiUiml a nnm!>er of heads and herms 
of JrlLllemstii" or Homan date, iuter- 
esting as portraits of those who 
held the olhce. of cosmetes, or 
inspectors of schoola. At the door 
are two versions of AntiDous. 
Higher on the wall 



ure some 



the drapery and the theatrical poae 

are characteristic of Hellenistic 
tiine^. Near it stands an untiuLnhed 
statue (380) from KhenRia, showing 
raarkn yf tlie tools used, namely, 
the toothed chisel and the square 
and round. The male Kgnre (2J6) 
with the left foot advanced is either 
ftHermea or a Peraens, tus the figure 
has remains of wings on the feet. 
In the centre of the room is a 
sleeping Ms^nad of poor execntioii, 
a variant of a well-known Herma- 
phrodite. 

The Diadtimenos, or fillet-binder 
(1826), ia the best verwion we have 
of the famous Htatue by Polyclitus. 
It represent'* a youthfvd athlete 
tyiDj* round hLs head the hllet over 
which the victor's wreath is to \m 
placed. In a torso from Delos (247) 
the muscles of the figure arts well 
shown, l^e date is alKiut 100 
B.C», anrl is the work of an artist 
of Ephesufl called Agasia.s, probably 
a cousin of the Aganias who mode 
the Boi-ghcse '* gla+liator " of the 
Louvre. The base is still at Delos. 



Jtoom 7.— Tht' graveatottes be^ln 
in this room. In the centre intaud 
the niarble vases, and round the 
walls the steles or slal)3 with reliefs. 
'Yhii most of these monnmenta come 
from the Ceraraictifs, the Athenian 
burial-groundj and nowhere else 
can there bo .seen aitcli a wealth of 
funerary sculptttre. A lirief com- 
parlsoji with the art in any nio<lem 
cemetery reveals the different 
standard of taste and execution in 
sculpture which prevailed among 
the ancient Gi-eelfs. The student 
of mythology and, in paiticular, of 
necrology will find here enough to 
int-erejiil and l>Bwilder him. SymboLj 
abound of which we can only guess 
the Bigniticance. Tlie harpy, the 
sphinx, the snakej the acanthus 
occur too often to be merely acci- 
dented. The tall two-handled vase 
represents the lustral marriage vase, 
and was placed over the grave of 
the unmarrieil. The curious rosettes 
on some of the slabs aie a kind of 
shorthand to expra«is ihe human 
form. Aa t-o the sc nurtured slabs, 



On the left, returuiug, we notice the problem which first preseuts 

ft portrait-head (1828), and an uu- itself to the sturlent is to discover 

finished group of Dionysus and a which figure represents the dead 

Satyr, which again hliowis the tools person. As a rule it is the seated 

used. The later idea of Hermes figure, aa we find from the refer- 

may be gathertMl from the three encea in the inscriptions, but since 

statues of him along this side^ that the same tomb often did duty lor 

from Trtezen (243} taking the ram, the other members of the family, in 
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that, from ^gion (2-fl), and that 

from Atalante (240). Of the three, 

tiiat from Atalante is the tlnest in 

conception as widl as execution. A 

colossal head of Athena (234) was 

dedicated by Eubulidts in the 3rd 

century B.C., and the head of a 

youth from Eleusia (254) is a replica represents the deceased in his habit 

of a ii'elJ-Jtnown type. as he lived, the second represents 

J^offj/i 6 Jjfts A fine mosaic from Hit twewell betM-een him and his 

Pim'tts, nf Roman period, wit^ rtV^Vivev^, ivwA i\w> V\v\\^ TeTgtttsftTxte 

*\JeiJij9a in the middle. Arovind \t l^« h\\\*'.tp\\>\\U'.\mX, 



time the standing figures represented 
dead people too. Then in some of 
the steles tliere is only one figtire, 
a standing one, which mnat certainly 
represent the deatl person. The 
subjects of the steles arrange them- 
selves in three groups. iTie fiinit 
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Tlifcse Htouea were sometiineH the 
only mark of the tmrial-pltice. 
Mora olten a mound was raised, 
proportiouate to the imjJortaDcta of 
the dead, and the stble pW'tid upon 
or besiile it. Large trirthenware 
vasei) were used before the marble 
ones ; of tlie.'ie ti number i>i to 1>e 
found atuoug the vases iii the 
must^nni. Koumi tbese, and round 
tlie steles, at the appoiutud seanous, 
iillcts were bound, and before thfc:m 
offeringjj platted. An interesting 
iu?eount of tlreek necndogy is to be 
found in Ganliier find Jevons' 
Mmiual (if Gnrk A utlqm'lies^ The 
boy witb his slave, his bird, cat, and 
doe (71S) is a pl&asing example of the 
ordinary Greek j^^ravestone. There 
is no violent emotion, but a tone 
of sadness combined with dignity, 
worthy for art in express. We 
do not find, nutur^dly, the glorious 
hope of a resurrection wliieh in- 
spired the Christiau, but we fetl 
that a future life is depleted. The 
dead in repre«enttid not as we last 
saw him but as we u.sed to see him. 
Even in the farewell scancs the 
bittei-neas of the actnal parti ujf lias 
littk place in the repreaentatiau, 
which jiives the gt^ueral idea of the 
dead mun illundned by tnemory 
and hope. The palniette above had 
aome symbolic meaning, now nn- 
httppOy lorit. It decorates the 
projecting ledge made to protect 
the i^eulpture from the weather. 
Farther on a group of three (717) 
illustrates the act of pai-ting. Two 
women, one seated and one stand- 
ing, clD,sp hands in farewell, while 
the man Htancts witli his baud to 
\m head in the conventional atti- 
tTule of grief. Next to thia is a 
slave jmtting on a hidy's sandal for 
that final journKy. Tlie warrior 
Aristouaute?* at the end of the rootn 
(738) h another variety. He •stands 
fully armed, with bis shield, jia if 
attacking, Agatboelei (742) stands 
not far olf with bis dog. The 
inscription Agathoeles Chaire is an 
addition of Roman date. Tlie boy 
on the prfiw of :i ship (742), I>enio- 
alepka, was divwiied vvljile aerviiig 



jiji a hoplite. Home of the vases 
have seeuest some have only eon- 
ventional omameutatton. 

In room S we have :igaiu a 
I^rofusion of luonnnients, of which 
we may notice (852) one with four 
Jigure>:, and on the kl^ a boy on 
horseback (828). The vases in thia 
room now wthout any decoration 
had probubly scenes painted upon 
them. 

In rtmtt 9 is a very fine work 
in high relief (869). It is the 
full-sized ligure of a young man, 
utidraped. lie U leaniug on a 
column, at the foot of which hti 
little slave crouches weeping. Au 
old man Ktands facing him, 

Rotw 10 shows a <listinct decrease 
in artistic interest, and consists 
moKtIy of vaam. Those with the 
riltbed surface seem to follow a 
broiiKe technique. The steile of an 
old woman (1166) is of fourth-century 
workmanship, but very poor. 

Rixnn 11 contains Karcophagi of 
RoTitau period. These monuments 
are overliwlen with onmment, with 
little regard to their suitability. 
One has a row of Cupids dancing 
round it. The form is derived from 
that of a house, and the artistic 
origin is the early Lyciau tomb, 
from which the Romans copied 
it. The next two rooms (12^ 13) 
have more of these sarcophagi, 
and the next (14) has dedicatory 
reliefs. A number of these were 
found in the sanctuary of Asclepio:^. 
Like th« grave-rebefs, they are full 
of nnexplained mythology. The 
young man (1450) who offers the 
st^r|^H?nt something to eat is of 
Roman period, but the mythological 
idea must be of earlier date. A 
curiou?3 slab (1783), with reliefs on 
both sides^ is dedicated to Hermes 
and the NympliH. On one aide is a 
youTig juau, Etdielon, carryiug oft" 
Banile in his chariot, Hermes 
whips up the four horses, which are 
reipresented with great spirit. On 
the other side are three nymphs, 
with a beardftAl a,\\v\ \\<i»t\\ft?^ ^^^s^q.^ 

slab Vf'd.a louu^ ^"^ ^^.-^ ^>a5ii*x^i»5. 
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nearthehed of theCepliisua, Then day model letl by liBiid, wiib a few 
comes aiKtther bearded li^'ure and riide linen iiieis^d or in relief of 
another female figurei. This relief concentric:' l>ands and zigzags, and 



TV as painttjd on both &ide-s, and 
datt-s from about the end of the 

fi fth cent nry . Tli ere lire also »e veral 
stek.H with the Athenian Ijoat-raee 
i3>i subject. 

Thfl .small room to the ri^ht con- 
tain j^ some sculptures of Byzantine 
period and some pictures. 

The inscriptions are kept in an 
itiner court and are abown to 
students on request. Tliey are 
froni almost all parts of Greece, and 
are of various subjects and dates. 
Moat ai-e t« tws found in the Corpus 
of Attic Inseriptiona. 



Vases, 

ITie vase roonia are in the right 
wing of the Museum. T\\^ earlie.^t 
vases are in the rorun leading out of 
the s oulpluie nxtnis. 

Thihi coUeetiou is particularly 
rich in earl 3^ vases, and surprlisiugly 
poor ill vases of the l>eit period, 
exeept white lecythi* Athens is of 
course the hoi Me of the vases of the 
be^t period. Those found scattered 
through the museums of Europe 
were made in Athens^ but were 
found in tonilns in Italy. In Greece 
the conrlitions were not so favour- 
able for their preservation. The 
oruameutation of tlie early vases 
may be roughly diviiled into thr^e 
classes; that derived from metal 
technique, that from wicker , and 
that iu which the iuKuence of 
textile fabrics ir^ tliseemihle. To 
the first Iniloug all spiral omonieuts, 
which v^ere originally ap]died metal- 
work , To the second belong the 
crossing, waving^ and plaited 
patterns*, and doulde handles. To 
the third we owe the designs with a 
l»at^kground filled in with rosettes 
aud ornanieuts, meaningless in 
themselves, but originally serving 
to keep the warp and woof inter- 
tniugled. 

71w mrh'est rases laiowu— in Ctwe 
J, a/ tJje ami of rootn — arc of rough 



have hardly reached the stage when 
they cau be considered as works of 
art. The difference of colour 
observable in thern is due to the 
varying action of the fire. Some of 
the rude^st are modelled into the 
form of an animal or human being. 
The vases from the Troad lieloiig to 
this category. Tlie next stage of 
vases^ such as those from Santoriu 
(Tliera), has nide paintings, some 
plant forms, both of land and sea. 
The date of the Santorin vases has 
been fixed by geologic sd evidence, 
as the island ic; of & volcanic 
«tructure ; but at present these 
dates must be r^arded as relatiw 
rather than absolute. No, 58, from 
Crete, gives a good attempt at an 
octopusj the long arms of wliich are 
cleverly disposed round the vase. 
Tiie vafi^a from Mycenai are a great 
advance on these, lliey have a 
glaze, are turned on the wheels and 
have advanced in the representation 
of natural forms, mostly marine. 
The third case has mm& vases from 
Cyprus. But of the date of these 
little can ))e noted, as Cypriote 
work remained rude till a late date» 
and even after having made an 
a<lvance oft«n rehipsed. Tlhe large 
vases in the nuddle of the room ai-e 
of interest from several points of 
view, as they were used for tomh- 
stones. nioac used for this purpose 
have holes in the bottom to let the 
rain out. Tlie large vase from 
Bceotia, ornaujented with relief 
work representing a goddess and 
some beasts, is obTidonsly derived 
ironi metal-work. But that next 
it, in the geometrical style, usually 
called Dipylon, from the fiueat 
examples having been found in the 
cemetery outside the Dipylou gate, 
ha.H ornamentation which is more 
probaldy derived from l>asket-work. 
It is iutereb'tiag to note that the 
Indians of Central North America 
have a similar pottery, certainly ao 
derived. It in in the vases of the 
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introdiictioo of the ituTimu figure of a curi<jnsly mixed kind. It is 



tirst in iuueral aceDea. Thi 
favourite auiiiiHl to be represented 
is the horse, which occurs drawing 
the eharint of the d&afl. Rows of 
kavfa), hirds, and other objects 
occur on these vuses. The later 
Dipylon work ia called Pholeric, 
and is sinaller aud more oruo-nienteil. 
874 repreaenta ii chortc dance of 
irien and Momeii* 2192 hm on it 
the earliest Attie inscription kuowu. 
'File forwH of tlie ktters ar« thoae 
of the end of the seventh century, 
aud date the pottery for um. 
Another curly tyjj© iiotnes fioiu 
Eretritt ; it Iifik, aa cliaract^ristic 
patteruH, hookn and eoarae plaita. 

The large Melian vases in the 
middle of the room show the in- 
tluen^e of taxtUe ftibrics, yroliably 
iutrtKluLT^d from the EuKt. It m on 
thea« vasea that we lirst hnd 



probable that the fallen >\arrior3 
were buried in hrtste!, and the 
aviiikble vase:* used to mark Hmr 
lastiug-plmt* lliese vases would 
natnraUy l>e of different dates, 

A ujost interesting vaiiety of 
largo va^e, in which tlie museum 
is vei-y rich, ia tlie jirolhe-nis vase, 
Q tall, lonf^-necked variety, fully 
Idfii^k-tignredi that in to say, the 
iig^ureHi are drawn In black on the 
rwi background. These usually 
represent the dead laid out, with 
the mourners standing round, aud 
are an instructive commentary on 
tke toinbi^tonea. A ehange came 
over vase- painting towards the end 
of the sixth century, and insteud of 
painting the ftgurea aa black 
ailbouettea ou & re>rl ground, the 
artiest found he conld get a more 
vivid effect by painting the back- 



mythological scenes introduced, ground bhujk and leaving the tigurea 

Tlieir shape re^emblow thai of the red, touching them up with fine 

Dipylon vitsea, hut is more rouuiletl inner lines, 9991, an interesting 

in contour. The Meliaii teehnique cylix, has for its subject Heracles 

resenddeH the llhodian and wrej^tljng with Antaeus, and on the 

NaucrJitite, whieh fatt points to a other nide Theseua and Proeruates. 

common liastern origin. The lle^h A male figure iuBide recalli* the 

of the meu ia painted pink, that of work of Duriw. The iuscription in 

women white, Rosette^i also appear Atheiiodotos Kalos. 
tin Mflian, Rho+liau, and Naucratite The prothesis vases j^tand round 

vase-^. The eves under the handles the room between the cases, and 

"were probably .suggested by the bear a label stating their provanauce, 

shape of the space there, and as do most of the otherii. Tliis is 

possibly origim^ted the later of considerable help in identitying 

gorguneion. Sometimes the space tlien^ aa the numbers are confusing, 

miggested an ibex-bead to the artist, thongb they give a clue to the date 

Delos was probably the original of the tindiug. The amphora (4M), 

home of the Me! i an ware. between Cases 14 and 16, is an 

The Coriuthian vti.'^e seetit.s to be a inieresiini; example of the prothesia 



fdmikr devehipinent to the Melian. 
It is certainly derived from woven 
stuif. The ground is closely 
covered. Hows of animals tbllosv 
one another closely rountl these 
vases ; leopards, stags, sphinxes, 
imd winged animals occur, but 
very few horses. New shapes occur, 
Buoli as lx)xes and plates, and 
altogether the artist Hceniw to have 
fairly conqnereil the niaterial. By 
the time of Marathon, the potter 
had little left to Jenrn, The va-ses 



type. The principal scene shows the 
dead man lying in state, with women 
mourners round him. On thooppo- 
aile side of the vase, the deatl body is 
beirig placed in the grave, 'rwo 
unen dn^Ti below are receiving the 
bier from two above. Between the 
handles is a moun^l with a prothetjis 
vase on It, An inseription round 

ivSAit ttiifitti. Case 15 cun tains 
Panatheuaic va;&«.« ^ovwivV \s.v KOv\«vvai 
and Tkt oim. \\\ Cisi^ "21 ^\^ n.h*v» 



from Uw tJehl ofhafUe, Cme 13, lire i^ood T*-^A\\^w^t^ «.^\\t!.^^ ^"^^^^ ^^s^^ 
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661), but these vases are not the 
strong point of this collection. 

Passing on to the lecythi in the 
other room, we find several cases full 
of these beautiful objects, which 
were made expressly for placing in 
or on tombs, and were painted with 
suitable subjects. The technique 
has a highly pleasing eflfect : a slip 
of white paint is first laid on, and 
then the subject outlined in colours 
upon it. As in the tombstones, the 
student of mythology has a wealth 
of information set before him. The 
favourite subject seems to be the 
dead person sitting at his tomb 
waiting for his relations to bring 
the customary off'eriugs. Some- 
times Charon (1759) is in the act of 
ferrying the soul away to the other 
world, sometimes the body is being 
placed in the tomb. One lovely 
lecyihus represents Sleep and Death 
placing the body in the tomb. 
1791 is remarkable for the extreme 
beauty of the line-drawing of the 
female figure. 1964 is a youthful 
warrior taking off his greaves. As 
on the tombstones, the general 
feeling is to represent the deceased 
as sitting. It can hardly be other- 
wise in 1937, 1950, 1956, 1959, 
1816. We are struck by the 
distinctive dress of the mourners 
and their cropped hair. 

In this room are exposed the bones 
of those who died at Chaeronea, 
with the sword-cuts showing. This 
has no bearing on art, and is rather 
a shocking sight. It would have 
been better to leave these heroes in 
the graves they earned so nobly. 

Terra-Cottas. 

This is a fairly representative 
collection of teri-a-cottas. Most of 
these in the first room come from 
Tanagra, and do much to redeem 
Boeotiafrom the charge of heaviness 
and stupidity which the Athenians 
laid at its door. Owing to the 
unscientific method of the excava- 
tions, which were made mostly at 
haphazard by the peasants, little is 
MJ20W11 about the figurines. That 



they are for the most part in frag- 
ments seems to be due to the fact 
that they were more or less deliber- 
ately broken either over or into the 
tomb in a sacrificial manner, possibly 
to symbolise a human sacrifice. 
This may also account for the types 
being nearly always youthful. In 
earlier times the rude figures with 
the jreXtff , or high headgear, probably 
represented gods. The figures in 
relief cut off at the waist, which 
followed later, were meant for 
chthonic deities, rising out of the 
earth to protect the dead. But in 
the later figures the religious idea 
was more or less obscured, and the 
use of the figurines had degenerated 
into a funeral custom, much like 
our use of flowers. The small 
seated figure (4161) in Case 95 is a 
very pleasing example of the coro- 
plast's art ; it probably dates from 
the third century. The figurines 
had other uses than funeral ones : 
they were used to decorate houses, 
and for children's toys. The small 
jointed figures are probably dollies, 
and the hollow ones with stones 
inside were rattles. A mould was 
used in Hellenistic times to give 
the figure its first rough outlines. 
Into this, which was made in two 
parts, the coroplast squeezed the 
clay with his fingers. On the 
interior of some of the figures the 
finger-marks are still to be seen. 
The front part of the mould was 
usually more elaborate than the 
back, which was often the merest 
sketch, and usually had a vent-hole in 
the middle. After joining the two 
pieces, the coroplast added some 
details and fired it. Then he 
touched it up in colours, but only 
occasionally fixed tlie colours with 
fire. 

In the comer room, 'Case 105, 
a four-horse chariot with some 
small men with shields is of fairly 
early date. In Case 107 a small 
figure from Epidaurus recalls the 
Olympian Hermes. There are some 
vases once forming a private 
coWectiou \w C«i&% \Q^. Q\v^ Naae 
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of Circe's loverii tnriurig into liogs ; 
9716 Ls a cylix in^icribeil w'ith an 
alphabet, perhapa for a cbilcl to 
Itiani irom ; and 9tiiitS m an interest- 
ing mythological scene. The terra- 
eottuM in tbe ciri-nlar room tioine 
from Myriiie in Ania Minor, and are 
of Hellenistic jTeriod and Ham- 
boy ant stylo. This collB(itinn m 
only equalled by thnt iu the Louvre, 
'nienj is sliglitly more variety of 
Kubjent than in the Tanagra 
ligurines. Lovest and wingf^l geuii 
predominate ecjnally with ex- 
(luisitely drajyed feniaJe tignre.H, and 
grotesque lifpires !md eariciitures 
nlxmnd. It is pow^ible that the 
grote.sqnej^ may have lieeii intended 
to ward olf the auger of the rhthonic 
gods, by making them laugh. 

The durability of bronze would 
have led us to expect here iNome- 
thiuB more than this scanty roomful, 
mostly in fragments. But the 
nsefidness of the matenal, and the 
ease with wldyh it can be melted 
down and used agaiu, have eansi^l 
the dfijitrnction oi the majority 
of bronze works of art. However, 
enough remains to show us what 
we liave lost. In the ciuie on the 
right a.s we enter from the haU lies 
u niagidfieent arm. The hydrijv 
nn fdjove indicate another use to 
wiueh bronze was pnt» 

The bronzea found on the 
At-TOjiolLS form an interestlnji; 
commentary on the seuipture found 
there. Tlie two statnettes of 
Athena illastrate two methods of 
treating bmnze. Ilie one in the 
roand (6447) is fuU of spirit and 
eharm. She .Htand^5 with her left 
foot advanced, her rigid arm raised 
08 if to strike, and holding a shield 
on her left. Her«tra]>ery fallw from 
lj«neath a scaly breastplate, A high 
crest is on her helm. Tliert- la a 
iledieation on the base. The work 
is tlnely execttted, but the face ha« 
not the finish which the marble 
»eu)ptir;ies led us to e.vpect. The 
nlher Athena (644S) is aliont the 



3.ame size, but is ruaJe up of two 
low reliefs nailed together, each 
representing a side view. It Tva^ 
gift, but not nmch of the gilding 
h now left, as the little figure seeniis 
to have suffered from the action of 
lire. Some silver in a melted eon- 
diiiou ha,s 1>eeii drappeil on it. 
Thin tigurej ami another in Case 
137, formed two of the feet of a 
tiiped, to winch they were attachbil 
by nails piissing through the holes 
bored in the i'eet. 

The male head (6446) on the right 
has both hair and beard close and 
ilne, the ears projecting slightly, 
tilt? eye;a inaerted ; on the liead there 
are traces of a helmet. It jtrobably 
represents a warrior of alK)nt 
the same period m tlie warrior 
Aristoeks on the tombstone. The 
artist east his work from a mould 
and then finished the detailn of th« 
hair and beard with a graving tooL 
The deUcacy of the fininh doea; tlie 
artist more credit than the trutli of 
the modelling, and the expression 
is vivid rather than agraeabk. This 
head was found half-way between 
the Propylffia and the Parthenon, 
and is one of the finest early brouxe 
works extant. Tlie style recalls 
that of the ^E^tuetan marbles. 

The nude male statuette (6445) 
is a bronze example of the so-called 
Apollo type, of which so many 
nmrhle ones are to be fonnil in the 
ninseum. The armless statuette 
(7491) is good hut sketchy. The 
statuette of a Satyr (7531) dates 
X>robably from the third century 

B.C. 

The bronzea from Olympia are of 
various date and type. Perhaj>s 
the most interesting is the early 
head of Zens (6440). The hair h 
worketl m small projectirrg curls in 
front, a woollen fillet encircles the 
head, and the back hair is loopeil 
up. The beard is line and smooth, 
as if finished with a graving tool. 
Altogether it is of the same nature 
a-s tlie head from the Aoro^lis. 
Aa in il, \;Ue, t^^^^To^^^^^ ^''i^ lisiwvt- 
kind ot ei\amt\,VA\'V!.\>tv.\\\\v^^Vvfc^^ 
thoug\\ t\ve7 vx^ TvoN^ ^xvvwvt ovxv 'a\ 
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the sockets. The perfection of 
technique attained m the later 
boxer's head (6439) only serves to 
emphasise the coarseness and 
brutality of the type, and to show 
us to what depth the Olympian 
athletics had fallen. The small 



Eros. In the lower part of the case 
are some helmets. 



ENVIBONS OF ATHENS. 

There are many pleasant excur- 

nude male standing figure is prob- sions possible from Athens, but it is 
ably a Poseidon. It was found in well to remember that most of these 
the sea near Thisbe on the Corin- are near the sea and are easily 
thiau Gulf. The famous bronze accessible from it. In fact the 
relief from Olympia has been set ideal way to visit Greece is in a 
into the wall on the right facing the ship ; for the nature of the coast- 
door. Both subject and arrange- line is such that few of the chief 
ment are mainly Oriental. The places of interest are more than a 
top row of eagles has beneath it two day's journey from the sea. 
sphinxes, below that again are Many of the shorter excursions 
Heracles and the centaurs, in the from Athens are best done on 
lowest panel stands a winged horseback, for very good horses 
goddess holding up two leopards by may be had at the livery stables 
their hind legs. The attempt to in Athens at a moderate price, 
cover the ground evenly suggests a Bicycles may also be had, but one 
textile origin. The work is repouss^. must be warned that the roads, even 
The kneeling archer on the opposite when fairly level, are often dusty, 
wall shows different technique. The A good walker will prefer to reach 
figure is repouss^, and its outlines many of the places on foot ; but one 
are cut away (ajourn^s) so as to ought to be careful not to over- 
leave the background free. There exert oneself, as frequently the 
is also an inscription let into the interest of the places makes one 
wall. forget one's fatigue. Care should 

In the cases on the right are to be also be taken to avoid chills, which 
found a number of heterogeneous are usually accompanied by fever, 
objects — bronze wigs, pedestals of One ought not to walk fast in the 
statuettes, axe-heads, feet, arms, hot sun and rest at sunset, 
helmets, crests, bridles, strigils, 
pens, tweezers, sceptres, fragments 
of tripods. Tlie sphinxes' heads 
are handles, probably of bowls. A 
small cow from Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in tlie same case a small 
gilt liead (7590) with inlaid eyes 
is probably an athlete. There are 
some liorses' heads as cup-handles. 

In the cases on the lett are some 
inscribed slabs with curses on 
them. The idea was to write these 
addresses to the nether gods, and 
by burying them ensure their being 
read. They were mostly written 
on lead. Besides tliese are some 
ancient voting tablets and some 
mirrors. The most noticeable 



PHALERUM. 

Fhalerum may be reached most 
easily by tram. The site of Old 
Phalerumhas now only an occasional 
villa on it and a few small Greek 
inns close to the sea. The ride on 
horseback from Athens is very 
]deasant, and the bathing better 
than at New Fhalerum. The open 
roadstead was the earliest harbour. 
New Fhalerum is much frequented 
by Athenians in summer. There is 
a level promenade, a pier, a hotel, 
baths, and a summer theatre. 



THE FIRAUS. 
FirseUB may be reached 



subjects on the mirrors are (7417) 

Leda and tlw swan, (7424) a female The 

Jwud with loose hair, (7671) a fema\e e\\,\\et \i^ \.t«.\xv, ^lVv^tv^vvy^ at New 

Jjead with waved hair, aud ^7669^ V\\a.\eiv\\u,ox\i^ \.\^\\i,^>e.\i^^\s<^ 
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carriiige or on liorsoback. To walk 
iM^rosii lilt; linltls la iilso posniblt, 
wtieu there ia sliade from the Irean. 

The promontory of tlie Piraeus 
is diraled into two parts, Mmiytbia 
and Acte, with three inlets. On 
the eaat of Mirnychia lie's the i^oiLiLl 
sami-opeii harbour of Phaiiari ; 
between Muiiyi^hla and Acte is the 
harbour of Padia. Liiiiaui ; to the 
weiit of Acte lie^i the Great Harbour. 
Between the Pirteus aud thtt umui- 
laud are the stretches of salt marsh 
calletl Ilalipedon. The famous 
Jtfj.a.^TiT^ or i^auKeway, which cou- 
riocted Athens with itn port rau 
aeroj^s thi«. The Long Walls lay 
near the modem roaJ^ and lau 
parallel to one another, abont fifty 
yards apart. There is now little left 
of the remains seen by Leake. The 
third wallj if it ever existed, 
probably ran parallel to these — not 
from Old Phaleruni, as liEia been 
HUppoiNed. From the nature of the 
shore a wall from OKI Phaleruni 
would have been no iwe as adefencej 
aai the low tioast would have 
been imposaible to protect. 

The nionoy:ra|ili on the Piriiius by 
Mr. Aiigelopolous, himself a naval 
engineer, is of interest and value. 
He shows quite elearly that the 
only poH»)ible view is that whieh 
leaves Phanari aa the |xjrt of 
Phalfrirum, and takes Pacha Limani 
aa Mituyehiuj phvuing Zea inside 
the Great Harlxinr north of the 
I>iaze u gm a. Tl i ts Ijeach north of the 
Diazeugma would do very well for 
ships of shallow draught like the 
ancient war vessels, Caiitbaruy h 
of csonrse alno iuiiide the Great 
Harbour, but on the t3oast of Acte, 
just injjidt' tlK^ promontory Aklmutf; 
and the Emporioti in on the esist 
Bide of the Great Harbour, while 
Eetioueia faces it, 

A good \iew of all the harlioiirs 
may l>6 had from the top of 
Munytjbia. On this^ height was 
the fortretjs which Tlirtisybulus 
raaile hln ba.ne in attacking the 
Thirty Tyrants. To the north are 
the remains of an ancient theatre, 
but uo irucGif havu bt^cn found of 



the Temple of Artemis Munychia, 
whii-'h waa an a-sylum tor State 
criiniimlK. There are remains of 
another theatre weatof Pacha Liniani, 
and on the ea-stern whore there are 
considerable remains of the ancient 
galley s]ip.=i. Tbe fincient walls 
may be followed roimd Acte, at a 
short distance from the sea, to the 
promontory AlcimuiJ, where they 
tnd in a mole. 

A monument, popularly called 
the Tomb of ThemiHtocleH, lies out- 
aide the promontory, quite close to 
the tica^ in a position answering 
roughly to Plutarch'a descriptionj 
near the remaiuH of a beacon pillar. 

On the top of the hill there is a 
moilem signal-station for ships, and 
between the Tomb of Themiatodes 
and Alcimua ia a nionument to 
Miaonlisi^ one of the heroes of the 
Greek War of Independence. 

The Great Harbour was called in 
mediaaval times Porto Leone^ fraiu 
the marble lion on wLieh Asinund 
iiuserilied in runes the victory of 
Hakon and Harold over tlie Greeks. 
The lion was t^dten to Venice by 
Murosini in the seventeenth century, 
and nnty now l>e seen at the gate of 
the Arsenal. The ancient mole on 
the north or Eetioueia side of the 
harlionr is in a state of goo<l pre- 
servation. Beyond the little bay a 
quarantine statibn had been phu:ed» 

SALAMI3. 

Salandfl may Ijc retiched by Jiail- 
ing-boat from Pirif ur^ or by walking. 
The st.ene of the battle is best 
viewed from the heights to the 
nortii-west of the Pineua. I'^ence 
one can see how the Persian fleet 
were attacked by the Greek from 
Itehind Cynosure, as they exposed 
their ships one hy one in advancing 
through the two narrow channels on 
each yide of Psyttaleia. Ybm exact 
spot of Xerxes' throne is not known, 
but topographers place it above 
Ceratopyrgos. For a detailed ac- 
couut of the battle Professor Good- 
win's papeT m ^o\, \, g1 ^^^'t PaipCTs. 
0/ ihc Amcrienn Sch^jol u.t AiV.^t&, 
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carriage or on horseback. To walk 
across the fields is also possible, 
when there is shade from the trees. 
The promontory of the PirsBUS 
is divided into two parts, Munychia 
and Acte, with three inlets. On 
the east of Munychia lies the small 
semi-open harbour of Phanari ; 
between Munychia and Acte is the 
harbour of Pacha Limani ; to the 
west of Acte lies the Great Harbour. 
Between the Piraeus and the main- 
land are the stretches of salt marsh 
called Halipedon. The famous 
AfMB^ir*;, or causeway, which con- 
nected Athens with its port ran 
across this. The Long Walls lay 
near the modern road, and lan 
parallel to one another, about fifty 
yards apart. There is now little left 
of the remains seen by Leake. The 
third wall, if it ever existed, 
probably ran parallel to these — not 
' from 014 Phalerum, as has been 
supposed. From the nature of the 
; shore a wall from Old Phalerum 
' would have been no use as a defence, 
\ as the low coast would have 
. been impossible to protect. 

The monograph on the Piraeus by 
Mr. Angelopolous, himself a naval 
engineer, is of interest and value. 
He shows quite clearly that the 
only possible view is that which 
leav&s Phanari as the port of 
Phalerum, and takes Pacha Limani 
as Munychia, placing Zea inside 
the Great Harbour north of the 
Diazeugma. This beach north of the 
Diazeugma would do very well for 
ships of shallow draught like the 
' ancient war vessels. Cantharus is 
of course also inside the Great 
Harbour, but on the coast of Acte, 
just inside the promontory Alcimus; 
. and the Emporion is on the east 
side of the Great Harbour, while 
':■ Eetioneia faces it. 

A good view of all the harbours 
may .be had from the top of 
Munychia. On this height was 
he fortress which Thrasybulus 
nade his base in attacking the 
Chirty Tyrants. To the north are 
he remains of an ancient theatre, 
mt no traces have been found of 
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the Temple of Artemis Munychia, 
which was an asylum for State 
criminals. There are remains of 
another theatre westof Pacha Limani, 
and on the eastern shore there are ' 
considerable remains of the ancient 
galley slips. The ancient walls 
may be followed round Acte, at a 
short distance from the sea, to the 
promontory Alcimus, where they 
end in a mole. 

A monument, popularly called 
the Tomb of Themistocles, lies out- 
side the promontory, quite close to 
the sea, in a position answering 
roughly to Plutarch's description, 
near the remains of a beacon pillar. 

On the top of the hill there is a 
modern signal-station for ship, and 
between the Tomb of Themistocles 
and Alcimus is a monument to 
Miaoulis, one of the heroes of the 
Greek War of Independence. 

The Great Harbour was called in 
mediaeval times Porto Leone, from 
the marble lion on which Asmund 
inscribed in runes the victory of 
Hakon and Harold over the Greeks. 
The lion was taken to Venice by 
Morosini in the seventeenth century, 
and may now be seen at the gate of 
the Arsenal. The ancient mole on 
the north or Eetioneia side of the 
harbour is in a state of good pre- 
servation. Beyond the little bay a 
quarantine statibn has been placed. 

SALAMIS. 

Salamis may be reached by sail- 
ing-boat from Piraeus or by walking. 
The scene of the battle is best 
viewed from the heights to the 
north-west of the Piraeus. Thence 
one can see how the Persian fleet 
were attacked by the Greek from 
behind Cynosura, as they exposed 
their ships one by one in advancing 
through the two narrow channels ou 
each side of Psyttaleia. The exact 
spot of Xerxes' throne is not knoA^-n, 
but topographers place it above 
Ceratopyrgos. For a detailed ac- 
count ot t^e \)a.\Ai\fe '?TQi'ft,^'&«t ^ci<2>$L- 
win's paper in \o\. \. ol \X\<i Pa-i^vra 
of the ^-liRCTicaiv Scltool at Al\v^^v,s^ 
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may be recommended, together with 
Mr. Grundy's paper in the JoumaZ 
of Hellenic Sticdiesj vol. xvii. The 
account given in most histories is 
inaccurate. Herodotus describes 
the battle, -^schylus in his Persce 
gives a dramatic account of what he 
himself witnessed. 

ELEUSIS. 

Eleusis (Lepsina) lies at the north 
of the bay and is easily reached from 
Athens by road, rail, or sea. 

If you drive or walk, you pass 
the Monastery of Daphni, an inter- 
esting Byzantine structure on the 
site of a temple of Apollo in the 
pass through iEgaleos. The fine 
mosaics have been taken down and 
put up again, as they were severely 
shaken by earthquakes. 

At some distance past Daphni 
the Sacred Way runs parallel with 
the high road, and about a mile 
beyond the convent there are some 
rock shrines and the remains of a 
temple of Aphrodite. Parts of the 
Sacred Way were cut out of the 
rock, and the cutting is still visible. 
The Rheitoi, or salt ponds, which 
were the boundary between Athens 
and Eleusis, are still visible, and 
work a mill. 

The name Eleusis (advent) refers 
to the allegorical coming of Demeter, 
the central figure of the mysteries. 
-(Eschylus was bom here, and here 
the Thirty Tyrants took refuge. 
Eleusis was rebuilt and restored 
by the Romans with their usual 
pomp and lack of taste, and was at 
last destroyed by Alaric the Goth 
in the fourth century a.D. It was 
deserted when Spon and Wheler 
saw it in the sixteenth century, 
but has since become an Albanian 
village. Owing to the Roman 
buildings the Greek work is diffi- 
cult to see, but the best way is to 
go first up to the church on the hill 
above the ruins and look down on 
them. 

The principal object is the Great 
Sail, a vast columned chamber swt- 
rounded by steps, with a stoa added 



on the fourth side. The steps were 
partly cut out of the rock, and were 
used as seats. The design of this 
hall was due to Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon. An earlier 
and smaller hall, of which one sees 
the foundations, followed much the 
same plan. This earlier hall was 
destroyed either by the Persians, or 
by the priests themselves in order 
to build the larger hall. The col- 
umns of both structures were placed 
in parallel rows all over the hall. 
The only other Greek building of 
at all the same nature was the H^ 
of the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis. 
The plan of these buildings is sup- 
posed to have been derived from 
Persia. A terrace ran along the side 
opposite to the portico considerably 
above the level of the top step of 
the seats, and led down to the hall 
by a staircase at each end. The 
mysteries probably went on among 
the columns in the centre of the 
hall, while the worshippers sat 
round on the steps. The ritual 
that took place in this hall was 
mainly of the nature of a mystery 
play. The whole celebration tooK 
several days, and included prelimi- 
nary purifications in Athens and a 
procession thence along the Sacred 
Way. The portico was added in 
the fourth century by Philon, and 
has some of the columns left 
unfluted. ITie puzzling - looking 
mounds which stand here and there 
are simply records left by the ex- 
cavators of the depth of earth ex- 
cavated. On each side of the hall, 
except that adjoining the terrace, 
there were two entrances. 

Of the masses of masonry of all 
periods lying round the Sekos, or 
Great Hall, the only building iden- 
tified is the Bouleuterion, which 
lies in the south-western corner of 
the enclosure. It may be recog- 
nised by its curved foundations. 

Following the Sacred Way out of 
the hall on the north, we pass first 
some foundations of a building 
which stood back against the rock 
\x^ soTtift 9\,e^^. K '^X.W^ ^^jctlier on 
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shallow f!Ave witli a bole in the rock 
largo Giiongli ior a inana body to 
pass tliroTagh, but the purpose of it 
IS not known. Next eonie the 
Btnall Propylaea, built in the first 
century B.C., with carriage wheel - 
markH in the central doonvay of the 
three. The large Propylaea beyond 
belong to Rcinian imperial times, 
and had as an oruaujent a colossal 
tneilaliion in the gable. There wtre 
five openings, but there are no marks 
of wheelij in any of thcni. The 
round bjL^e uf the well CallicboroHj 
where I>enieter rested^ 8t«widB just 
outside the large Propyhiea, and be- 
yond it is a small temple to Artemis. 

MEGAKA. 

Megara lies about 12 miles 
farther along the coaat, on two 
small hills, Caria au<l Alcathoos, 
which form a spur of Mount treran- 
eion ; but it m not a good plan to 
land near and walk up to the 
viUage, as the walk in very fatij^ibig 
ill the hot suu. One ean either go 
by train from Athens or lantl at 
EIgtikI'* and go on by train. Few 
traces have been found of the walls 
by which the Megarfans conuected 
themselves with the ."^lea. Some 
mediiEval walls may still \ye seen 
on the two Ibrtresacii of Nisiea and 
Minoft, The latter in, however, no 
longer an island. The recent ex- 
cavations have resulted in tracing 
the course of the aqueduct made, by 
the tyrant Theagenes. The chief 
attraction nowadays is tbe Easter 
Tuesday dancing, of which there l^ 
a repetition at the August festival. 
The women take hands and advance 
and retire together ; often a man 
takes the heail of the women's dance 
and shows oft' his steps, and, when 
one does so, the women take turns of 
being at the eud of the row. The 
men aliio dauce together. The 
dancing on the hill is over by eleven 
or BO in the morning, but gcea on 
again in the market .square in the 
alt*rnoou* Modern Megara )>rides 
itself in being of Grfiek mthvr than 
' 1 origiDf and the women are 



beautiful. The costume wbich 
they wear wh*^n dancing is, how- 
ever, Albanian. Ancient Megara 
wfla of importance from its position 
between Athens and tbe Pelepon- 
nese, and was the mother of several 
colonies — Selinua, Cyzicos, Astacus, 
etc. 

£OINA. 

JE^ina is within easy reach of 
Athens. From a ship you can land 
below the Temple of Athena it^ielf, 
and walk up. The peasants, when 
they see a ship putting in, will bring 
their mulea and donkeys, on the 
chance of being hired. You may 
also go in a .lailitig-boatj and can 
be sure of landing, as there ar» two 
bays, one on each side of the north- 
eastern point of the island. Small 
steamers go almost every day to 
the town of /Egina, returning the 
next. It is better to take lunch 
with yoUj as the proviaions at /Egina 
are uuciertain. Fine sponges, found 
in the sea near, may be had cheap, 
and porous jars for keeping water 
in hot weather, llie modern town 
of ^'Egina is on the ancient site, but 
IS only remarkable as having teen 
the first capital of modern free 
Greece. Some buildings intended 
by Capodisitria, the first president, 
as a barracks, liave been utilised a.s 
a library, museum, and school, but 
tlie antiquities liave been taken to 
Athens, A monument to Capo- 
distria stands in the square ► 

Of the Temple of Aphrodite only 
one column remains on the 
fltjdobate ; the rest haw disaiJi>eared. 
The ancient moles of the harbour 
remain, with a mediaeval tower upon 
the southern and a chapel and 
lighthonse on the northeni ; but 
the town walls have gone since 
Leake's time. Outside the town is 
a tumulus, possibly the grave of 
rbokos ; and an orphanage, in the 
court of which is aa nndergronnd 
tomb. Near this ia tbe Phane- 
roniene, a mined basilica. 

The Tem'plft ^l tCQaspwa. N& *^ 
bours tvom \W Vo^w cA ]£i^^| 
though ot^ly \ BL^a^\o^M Uq\\x'Oo»^ 
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The road from the town leads past 
Palaeochora, a deserted village. 
Farther on, a small chapel of S. 
Athanasius has an inscription over 
the door with the name of Athena, 
surmised to be a boundary-stone 
from the sacred precinct above. 
The temple itself stands in one of 
the most beautiful positions imagin- 
able. The view across the sea 
towards Athens on a fine day brings 
in the Piraeus and Athens, Salamia, 
Megara, Pentelicus, and Hymettus, 
as well as several of the Cyclades and 
the end pf Argolis, with Poros and 
Hydra. The temple was hexastyle ; 
that is to say, it had 6 columns at 
front and back and 12 on each side, 
and was of a yellow limestone 
covered with stucco. The sculpt- 
ures were, however, of Parian marble. 
Those now in the gallery at Munich 
came from the two gables of this 
temple, and were found here in 1811. 
The cella stands on a higher level 
than the rest of the temple, and has 
a kind of red cement on the floor. 
Portions of several of the small 
internal columns of the cella may 
still be seen. In the fallen archi- 
trave blocks may be seen the 
curved groove to hold the ropes 
hy which the blocks were hauled 
up. The plan of the west end is 
peculiar, as it has a small door on 
one side. It is more than three 
hours* ride on to the Oros, wliere 
there was an altar to Zeus Pan- 
hellenius. Like many heights in 
Greece, this has become a dedication 
to Elias the prophet. From liere 
the whole of the island may be seen, 
aa well as a magnificent panorama 
of Greece and her islands. 



little village, and the olive groves 
of the Academy lie on the other 
side of the Cephisus. This would 
make a pleasant round for anyone 
fond of riding. But the case is 
diff'erent with an expedition up 
Hymettus or Pentelicus, for the 
road is so steep and stony as to be 
almost impassable in the higher 
reaches except on foot. 

HTMETTUS. 

For Hymettus, it is possible to 
drive as far as Syriani, where there 
is an old monastery, now used as a 
farm. The water from Syriaiji is 
much in request in Athens, as the 
town supply is not to be trusted, 
houses having been built over the 
main cistern, incredible as the 
statement sounds. The walk to 
Syriani from Athens was considered 
a potent charm for childless women. 
The belief may still be met with. 
The lovely purple colour which 
Hymettus turns at sunset is due 
to the refiected light rather than 
any local colouring. The mountain 
is almost entirely formed of bluish- 
white marble, which is still quarried. 
The flavour of the still justly 
celebrated honey comes from the 
thyme with which the hillside is 
covered. It takes about 2 hours to 
walk to the top from Syriani. 
Then, instead of walking back, one 
can go on over the mountain down 
to the village of Korope, which 
takes another hour or so. From 
the village one can take the train 
back to Athens. The view from 
the top, especially over the Cyclades, 
is well worth the walk. 



COLONUS. 

Colonus may be easily reached 
from the Peloponnesus station or 
by tram. The monuments to the 
memory of Ottfried Muller and 
Charles Lenormant are conspicuous 
froiji a distance, but the modem 
surroundings hardly suggest the 
famous chorus of Sophocles. The 
tram goes on to Colocythou, a pretty 



PENTBLICUS. 

Pentelicus is an easy and inter- 
esting excursion from Athens, and 
well repays the effort. The drive 
to Mendeli is very pretty, and the 
convent itself is beautifully placed, 
and makes a good halting-place for 
\uwe\\, -wlxlch must be taken with 
one . k ^\^ft vxv^"^ \^^ V^ "Oasx^ Vi 
ta'We owe \.o \\ie X^q^, ^xwxv\(VkvOsv wafc 
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oblains a finn view of Attica and 
the neigh lioLiri II gi^^lmids, aspecially 
EuVarea, as well as a binl's-eye view 
nf the l»atUolield of Mamthoii* 
The quarries will take a little extra 
time, and oue may hku the uiarltH; of 
the ancicut tuala. Oewhig ont t\w. 
ifiurble was a luboriouK work done 
by slaves, as blasting waa not 
ksawu^ There is aino a stalactite 
grotto, with a ehapcl and a well, 

LAITRnrM. 

Laurium (Er^asteria) (Britlsli 
Vice 'Consul, Sinridion Di5aposito) 
IB 24 hourw' distance by train from 
Athen.s. The train goes so slowly 
that one has a good view of the 
Mesogea an one paaaes. The little 
tht^iatre at Thoricua is visible from 
the line. The town of Ltiurium 
itself i'i.sometinie.i called Ergaateria, 
from the faetarie.H ther«. The 
ancient mines are now worked by 
r> tirnifi* y French and the other 
*! Greekj, antl one can visit them by 
getting u letter of introduction to 
one of the managers bKforehAntL 
Tlie miue« prudnce lead nnd galena 
as well as flilver. A considerable 
number of ancient shafts have been 
foaiidj Korae of them running SOO 
it. doTftTi below the ground. The 
colnmna marking the boundaries of 
dilferent owners, and other iiiterK^st- 
iug remains J are to be .seen ; but 
the deaiceut iti a little uncomfortable 
for ladies. 

CAPE sinniTM. 

Cap« Stmiiun may be reached 
either from Laurium or from the 
sen, prefernVdy the latter if the day 
is Hue and one ha.H a iihip nt unc'rt 
rommand. The drive from Lauriom 
iakej$ about an hour, but the 
carriage and the horses are very 
poor, and it in atlvisabb to secure 
t)iem befondmnd. 

The promontory of Bunium, being 
the most southerly point of Attica, 
was a landmark for tliose approach- 
ing Athenis )*y jfca, and the iV'inple 
/ Athena may be fv^eu train n 



considerable distance out. Tliat of 
Toseidon has mostly disappeared, 
but conaiderable trat.es of tlie lorti- 
d cation wallrt remain. These walls 
were ImUt to make the place a 
stronghold and defence for the 
niiuen. But the place wabi reined 
and held by tlie revolted slaves, 
though finally the At hen inn f* re- 
captured it. The wall, which has 
towers placed along it at intervals, 
is about a mile in length, and runs 
Hlown to the wea where the i^lope 
is .'^teepest. 

Varl lies on fclie road between 
A til ens and Lanriuni, and in ai'cess- 
ible by carriage I'roin Athens in 3 
liourn. It is in a picturesque valley 
north of Cape Zoster. Some 
sculptured fmgiTienis are built int^ 
the church* A guide will take one 
to the grotto^ a stalactite cavern 
decorated with rude sculptures of 
Uonian period l>y a certain Arche- 
damu«. 

MARATHON. 

Mtarathon is accesj^ible from 
Athens by ejirdjige bs a <lay s ex- 
cursion. People often onler horses 
lie fore hand to hn st-nt ou, as those 
which take one there may be too 
tired to return the same day, but 
it iH iiot always necessary. A good 
walker ndght go by train to 
Oephi.sia and walk the rest of the 
way. Landing from a ship m 
impossible in a 8. wind. Tlie 
cicisceiit - tjhai>ed piece of Hbt»re- 
laud which forms the plain lies 
between the foot of the monn- 
taina and the wen. Two marshes 
Ix^niid it, a lai^e one on the nortli 
and a smaller one on the wrmtbt 
se[)a rated from the ma. by a bank 
f sand, Th e 1 >rook Charad ra d i vid en 
the plain in two, mid towards the 
middle of the southern half lies the 
Soroi, or tumulus. Borne ancient 
louudations kuoi^Ti an Pyi^os may 
possibly l>e the tomb of Miltindes. 

From Maratliou to RliamiiuA ig 
a short exftuv^lm\, \a\\ VCtww^ww* vk 
etisilv reacV^ed i\ci\v\ >i\vfe ?*t^ ^^^ *- 
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can hanlly be imagined tlmii that 
from Marfttliou to Rhamnus. 

Approach iii|a[ Rlifiiunus from the 
sea we laiirt near Grammatico, 
reach Evrato Kastro^ and go up 
the Bacred Way, where miraerous 
fragments remain of the saated 
statues that lined the way. Up 
past the fortifications we reach a 
little platform on which stand the 
two tempks of Nemesis, the Httk 
old one and the larger and more 
recent. The fomidationa lie closje 
together, at a slight angle to one 
another. In front of the smaller 
temple were found two marble seats, 
■with dedications inscribed to 
Nemesis and to Tlieinis. Othera 
have been fonnd moru reeently. The 
columns of the larger temple have 
not been tinted, which seems to 
indicate that it was never finished. 
Both fcemplea are of the Doric order^ 
and the suiall one was probably 
destroyetl by the Persiansi lief ore the 
battle of Marathon, The archaic 
statue of Nemesis in the British 
Musenm, and also several statues 
in the National Museum at Athens, 
were found in the small temple, 

Beceleia may be reached from 
Athena either by train or carri- 
age. Tliere is a good roa<l kail- 
ing past (Jephisia, and farther on 
past the King's summer house at 
Tatoi. Of the citwlel little w left 
except a few foundation Myalls on a 
round hill south of Tatoi, now called 
Castro by the peasants. Tliia is a 
very pIiiiKant day's excursion. 

CepMsia has a pkasant inn, 
called the Grand Hotel, wh^re one 
cau lunch. The town is a suburb 
of AthetiH where many people have 
country houses with garcleua. Near 
Menidlll, the ancient Achamoe, an 
Interesting heehivc-toinb of tlie 
My< enteau age may 8till be steii. 

Ptiyle, the next pass throngh 
the mountains, i« ako a day's ex- 
cursion from Athens. One can 
drive to the village of Khasia and 
then go on, either on foot or on mule, 
up to the fortresfif of whii^h a eon- 
siderahle portion of the walls wtiU 
remaJn. A a thifj pans cnmnuuida a 



roatl from Athens to Thebes, it was 

fortified in early titneSj but is chiefly 
known frotn the .-spirited attack made 
from this ba.se by Thrasybulna on 
the Thirty Tyrants. 

EUBCEA AND THE 
EUEIPUS. 

The places of interest on the coast 
from the Pinvus to Rhamnus are to 
lie found under the herni of exeur- 
sions frcuu Athenn^ with the excep- 
tion of Porto Bapiiti, which can bo 
seen moat easily from the sea. The 
bay receives its name from a atatiieT 
probably of a Roman emperor, 
placed upou an inland in the north 
of the harbour. Boatmen have seen 
a resemblance in it to a tuilor 
(Raphtes). 

Sailing north, we have Eubo^a on 
our right, with the little islands of 
Petal i and the lighthouse in front 
of it. Past the bay of ilarathou 
the g^f of Petali narrows and be- 
comes the channel of the Euripus. 

RhamnmB lie^ inside the narrows 
and is best reatdvetl from Gram- 
matico» U has already been noticed. 
Oropus lies farther to tlie north- 
west along the coast. The best 
landiag-phice for the Amphianeum 
is not theScjilri of Oropos, hut that of 
CalamoH. From th e Siial a to Cal&mos 
IK an hour's walk, and from there to 
the Amphiarceum twenty minutes. 

The AmpM&rseimL {Mavroililisae) 
was excavated iu 1S84 by the Greek 
Society. The loeiil hero Am phianius, 
one of the tratbtional Seven against 
Thebes, was Raved by Zeus, wheu 
pursued by hi^ enemies, by meiins of 
the ground opening and HwalloTsing 
him, Tlie correct procedure at this 
oracle wa^ to sftcrifice a mm and then 
to sleep on its skin in the temple. 
People who were cured of diseases 
threw a gold coin into the spring near* 

The excavations led to the din- 
L'overy of the temple, the theatre, 
and a stoa. Of the temple only the 
northern part remaiufi, the rest has 
\w.MM K'JuxrvvA QiS. V»^ WqwIs, Near 
the temipXft \* tv Avn\M^^ wm\\\\».«^ \jtx 
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be the one into wliinh the gold 
pieces were thro^vn. The stoa litis 
to the eti8t, and tlie tlieutriii behind 
it. Of it there only remain the 
proKcenhini urifl sUiga Iniildiugi^ 
and -some tbrones. Eight Doric; 
j>]hiatflrs, bearing holes for lixiug 
paiielti between theni, carried the 
lilatJ'orm described by Vitruviua. 
Beliiiid these la the lower part of 
the walls of thesuenn. It is cuiioiis 
tljtit all the '+ejit8 have di«ivppennid 
except th« five thrones, which were 
I'oiind ayniiiietrieally dispofled in the 
orchestra. In front of the temple 
is !in altar vk-ith some curved steps 
near it, from which the ceremony 
of sacrifice could l>t; atGO. 

The niUKeum coutainw inscriptions 
antl reliefs rtedit^ated to Araphiaraiis. 

DeUon lies on the coast roa<l fi'oni 
t'halais. Near it the Athenian!^ 
were defeated in B.C. 424. At this 
l>attle Alcibittilcs saved the life 
of Socrates, and SoLTates Hint of 
Xeiiophoii, 

Eretria, on the coast of En bee a, 
lies opposite Oropoa, and a sailing- 
boat will take an hour or two, 
according to the wind, to get across. 

■ Tlie Atiiertcau School have made 
excavtitions liere, and nnc:overed 
part of the theatre and tlie temple of 
DioBysiTs. The Gymiiasinm was ex- 
cavated by the Greek Society. 

Eretria was, in antifpiity, the 
town next in importunce in 
Etilxcft to ChnlclB. The rnoilern 
town, also called Nea-Psara, from 
the Psttfiote vefngee-s of 1821, is a 

Ismail and unhealthy place^^ as it 
stands ou low marshy ground. The 
Acropolis was ou the rocky height 
close 1^ the town, and parts of the 
wivll may still lie traced. From the 
heights the wall ran down to the 
sea and joined on with the quays, 
of which remains still exist under 
water. 
The theatre was backed against an 
oj-tilicial hilb Since its excavation 
tiio^t of the upper seats have bei^n 
carried oJT by the peasants of the 
neighbonriiig village to build with. 
The peculiar features of the stnic- 
ture are * jmssngf ruuniufi; under 
_f 



the orchestra, and the position of 
the actors" dressing-rooms. Tiie 
proiscenium in the ordinary Yitrnvi an 
one carried by columns, and the 
sceuH wall remains Btanding to a 
considerable height. On the floor, 
sustained by the remaining wall^ 
are the trace.s of tlie rooms referred 
to, which are on a level mth the 
delds at the l>ack and with the top 
of the prosceTdum, the orchestra 
being an artiPit-ial sinking. Tlie 
passage under the orthestra starts 
froiii tlie middle of the circle and 
comes up hetween the proscenium 
and tlje scena wall, Steps lead 
down to it at both places. It ia 
probably a lioman devire such as 
are lound at Sicyoti and other Greek 
theatres, and also in Ronmn amphi- 
theatres. From the scena wall a 
large tunnel, on a level with the 
orchestra, runs un<ier the stage 
buildings and comea out at the 
ijiM'k, at the bottom of a flight of 
steps which leari up to the tields 
alreafly mentioned. All the remains 
gpoktiin of probably <late from late 
Greek times, and traces of an earlier 
stage exist. The site has not been 
thorougldy cl«nreil, as half the 
orebestra ntill remrtirts covered. 

Of the Temple of Dionyaus not 
much was found, except the pave- 
ment and an underground gallery. 

The Gymnasimn, a building of 
good Greek period, earlier than 
either that at 01ym[«a or at Trfp»en, 
ha« an into resting feature in some 
water-trougha, of wttich lour are 
left — mtmbered «, ^, y, * — out of a 
row of seven. They were fed by 
conduits, and were probably for 
watching in. There are also aoine 
shallow footbaths, with channels 
for fiupplying them with water* 
The stoa had probtddy four sides< 
but only that running east and west 
is to be seen. An inscribed stole 
at the western end ia in honour of 
the gymnasiarcba, and there ia also 
a 6«K6e hewn out of the rock. 

Along tlie Sfwred Way a numbot 
of tomba lifc-se \«:jt'Xv t'x.^s^i^XjcA^^s.vV 
one con\uu\Ti^ ^ow\«i ^Q\i\ «.Vo?\Jw».^«\ 
and some peiXH, w\<\ vy.\x \^^s.cxv^^^w^ 
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withthenameofBiote, the daughter the Byzantine Church of St. Para- 

of Aristotle, has been supposed to skeve has some interesting variants 

be the family tomb of the famous on the Ionic form of column. The 

philosopher. But the name was a height now called Kara Baba is the 

common one in Greece. ancient Canethos. 

North of Eretria the strait The island of Euboea is mainly 

narrows into the famous channel of accessible from Chalcis. Carystos, 

the Euripus, on which Chalcis called Castel Rosso by Venetians, 

stands. The flowing and ebbing of at the south of the island, has a 

the water at this spot was the good harbour, and exports marbles, 

source of much speculation in the It was noted in ancient times also 

antique world, and has afforded an for its marble, and for asbestos, 

object of study to the modem, which was known as Carystian 

The original wooden bridge of stone. Mount Ocha, near it, is well 

the Boeotians is now represented worth the climb, which takes four 

by an iron swing -bridge which or five hours. On the way up 

opens to let vessels through. The you pass a mediaeval aqueduct, and 

direction of the water under the an ancient quarry in which some 

bridge usually changes once in four columns, probably hewn in Roman 

hours, and the current runs at times, are still lying. On the top 

about five miles an hour. The is a primitive temple of Zeus and 

moon, the various torrents flowing Hera, found in 1797, and resem- 

into the gulf, and the winds blow- bling the early temple of Apollo at 

ing from the north and south, have Delos in some ways. The honey 

been cited as some of the possible of Carystos is very good, 

causes of the phenomena, -^chy- Euboea is fertile and has good 

lus, Livy, Cicero, Pliny, and Strabo roads, but is not so prosperous as 

mention the Euripus, and tradition it might be, as the people are not 

makes Aristotle throw himself in very numerous or industrious. It 

because he could not understand is the next largest of the Greek 

it. Modern science has as yet islands to Crete, and its history is 

failed to solve the problem. practically identical with that of 

The Bay of Aulis, where the Chalcis. In the ninth and foUow- 

Greek fleet assembled before setting ing centuries before our era it sent 

out for Troy, is the inlet on the out many colonies. Its narrow 

mainland just south of Chalcis. mountainous length prevented it 

Of the ancient town, which lay on having much political cohesion, and 

a little heailland in the middle of it never played a leading part, 

the bay, not much remains. Near except perhaps in the struggle 

the Chapel of St. Nicholas are the against the Romans. Some of the 

foundations of the Temple of Arte- property and mines have English 

mis, where Iphigenia was sacrificed, owners. Achmetaga is the residence 

Chalcis, the mediaeval Egripo of Mr. Frank Noel, a relative of 

and Venetian Negroponte, has Lord Byron's. Kyme, Kume, or 

suffered a good deal from earth- Koumi, the harbour half-way 

quakes recently. Tlie mediaival along the outer coast of Euboea, 

fort which once stood in the middle has some lignite mines. Mt. 

of the passage has been removed Derphis, or Delphis, usually 

to widen the strait, and the walls covered witli snow, is the highest 

on the mainland and the island peak of the range of mountains 

destroyed. Under the Venetians, which runs along the island, 

Negroponte was a kingdom, and practically a continuation of Ossa 

under Turkish rule was the resi- and Pelion. Artemision, at the 

flcDce of the Capitan Pasha. The northern end of the island, is 

mosque, now a military store, has "knoNvw m \v\?X,ot^ lxci\^ ^^vft Vitt.Ule 

some ancient coJumus in it; and -wVitAx \v«ia ^o\\^\.Vsvet^\\iY..c. ^Si^, 
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and in wliiidi the CTreeks gniued 
their first naval victory over thrj 
PersianH. /*)ilij>sofl, or Lip,so, in 
the little bay at the north of the 
AtalantG Channel, has somo hot 
springs, celebrattjil in Jlonian times- 

CEKTEAL OEEEGE. 

THEBES. 

Thebea, iivoderti Phiva, is four 
or five hoiii>' ilrive from Chalcis, 
Not mnnli is left of the ancient 
town. Intcrestiiij; alike in classical 
and in nieiliievid lim<?s, in modern 
times it claims no diHtiiictiou, 
though a shallow of the riillc 
industrj' still goes on. It has 
freqnently auJl'ered from earth- 
qtnikes, that in 1853 bein^ very de- 
tttrnctive. The Church ot St* Luke 
is aiii>poa€d to stand on the site of 
the Temple of the Initieiilan Apnllo* 
It ia to Paurtanias that we owe any 
knowledge wb have of Thebes. Of 
the lUmons sevt'n gutes not a trewe 
remainn. Tlieir nannus were Electrsei 
Pi'wtides, Neitsp, Krenj^je, Hypsis- 
tai, OgygiiK, and Honioloides, but 
their jx)sition can only l)e guessed 
at. There is a snutU museum with 
some fianend rdiefs. Tbt^ Frankisb 
tower on the north of the town ban 
some lower courses of Cyclopean 
masomy. 

The cojvsi ot Bd'oliii nrnth of 
Chalcis i.H rnouutainous and beanti- 
fnL Past the plain of AntHedon, 
where the Amyriean School have 
made some oxcaYations, are Para- 
liroui and Hkropoueri Bay, where 
there are the ontletJt of IiaJce Copaifi. 
Tlie Iftke lias now been drained l»y 
clearing the ancient katavnthrje, 
and the soil used tor agricultural 
pnrpose^s. This nniktis the region 
healthier, but ks-s iiictnreJione. 
The central katavothra fhtim nnder- 
proniid for about four mdejs. 

The height l>etween Authedon 
and Bkroponeri is Monnt Ptoon, 
where the French have excavated 
the fms'tnct ot ApoUo. Quit« a 
mries of nnt [raped mftic .statues were 



fomid» and are now in the Museum 
at Athens* The temple, a small 
Doric one, stood on the site of au 
earlier building. In front of it 
were Jive altars. An artificial 
cavern near Wfl« doubtless the site 
of the oracle. At the toot of the 
hil! is a large subterranean 
chflmber^ of whicjh the purpose is 
unkno^vn. 

laTyiana* in the next hay, has 
Sfiiue interesting remainH of the 
ancient port. OpouB, the ancient 
capital of Locrifl, lies farther uorth. 
It stood on a rocky height, and the 
polycoual walls are islill standing 
to a height of 6 feet* AtaJante, 
lying behind the little i.slaud of the 
sanie name, stands on ancient 
foundations. It has suffered much 
from earthonakea in recent years, 
and there u a recortl of one in 
B.C. 427 destroying the fortifications 
on the iyhiud, so the character of 
the coast has not changed. Orcb.0- 
menus, on the site of which stands 
tliQ village of Skripou, if* a day's 
ritle inland from Atalante. The 
Convent of the Paua^g^ia is on the 
site of the Temple of the tiraces, 
where the musical contests used to 
take p]^^ce. Flutes were made at 
Orchonienns of reeda from Lake 
CopaL-i. Near the convent i.s u 
tomb, excavated in 1831 by Dr. 
Scbliemann, and called the Treasury 
of Minyas. It is a hnc example of 
the l>Eehive type, with a base for 
statuei*, later in date than the 
fitructure itself, in the centra of the 
enclosure. A corridor leads to an 
inner chamber, which posscsseil a 
remarkable feature in a bcantiinl 
ficulptured .stone ceiling of Mycen- 
:«aii date. The pittcrn in a Inngle 
of spirals ail mint I dy suited for 
ceiling decoration. Smce the recent 
faU of the ceiling it is dilHcidt to 
get into the inner chamber, but 
some broken slalnH of the edling are 
lying about the outer chamber. Of 
the Acropolis little is left except the 
remains of a tower, parts of the 
walls, aud ao\Vk& twik'\&^\v ^^K^5^ 
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Orchomentifi is Abafi, but little 
remftiua havR been fouml of the 
famous oracle and temple of Apollo. 
The English School excavated tlie^je, 
but found very little mW on the 
rocky site of the temple. This may 
easily be distinguish ed below the 
ancient to^vn, the walls and a gate 
of which can atOl be seen. 

THERMOPYUE. 

The next point of interest on the 
const in Tbermopyto, the scene of 
the fuiLiouy defence of the pass by 
the Spartans in n.c. 480. The 
exact spot is dlspnted, as the 
line of the coast has changed. In 
ancient times the sea came to tke 
foot of the mount^iius, but now 
there ia a truet of alUnisd lain! 
whidx it would be impossible to 
defend with u bandfnl of men. It 
appears that the river Spercheioa 
has also changed its course, prob- 
ably tlirough tlio alteralion of 
level eauserl by earthqnalveH ; ami 
t:jow tlie Tljermiie, from which the 
pass took its name, instead of 
flowing into the sea, tlow into the 
river. There are five Tlienmu, aiici 
they are now m\ich (requentedt 
though the aci-ommodatitni 13 very 
primitive. Tlie steam rising frona 
therti can be seen from a distance. 
It might be supposed tliat one 
could at least identify the hill on 
which the Spartans made their final 
stand. But thiK ha'^ not yet been 
done. The o|wning through the 
mountains past Drakospelia is 
BuppoHtsd to be the one by which 
the Persians descended to lake the 
Spaitans in the rtiiv. That Ity 
which they probably ascended may 
he been farther west. Mr. Orundy 
has ruafle some researches on the 
Hitej which be hopes will help to 
clear up the question. Tlie nearest 
landing-place is at Molo. 

Lamia (Turkish Zitouni) has 

Btylida for its port. It lies at the 

foot of Mount Othrys. Nothing 

ten tains of th e ancient town . There 

is a tnedixviil c.asUe on the he\gbt, 

J^j'om Liimia one cmi drivK to 



Thermopjdftt tu about 3 hours. 
Tlie drive up from Stylida to Lamia 
takes rather longer. The ruina at 
Land a are not very interacting. 

A nfirrow channel between 
KnlHi'a and the mainland connects 
the Gulf of Lamia (ilaliakos) with 
tliftt of Volo. The southern side 
of the channel is formed by the 
pGiiiiiRiila of Liehada (Lithada) and 
the plain of Xerochori. Oreos, the 
port of Xerochori, has the ruius of 
a mediaaval fortress. On the north 
of the channelj the bOl on which 
stood the Acropolis of Kchinos 
mfirks the end of the gnlf of Laiida, 
and from it the coast runs north- 
east in a long spit of land called 
Trago Vouni, Round Cape Stavro, 
the ancient Poseidon, lying at the 
end of Trago Vouni, is a little bay, 
on tbo north coast of wbicb Pteleon 
stood. Past C^ape Hsdnjyro is the 
jjort of llalmjTo, Near this, before 
the Treaty of Berlin, lay the frontier 
of Greece. At tlie entrance to tlie 
Gnlf of Volo are the ishuifl ami 
promontory of Trikeri, guarded by 
a lighthouse. 

VOLO, 

Hotel,— See " Hotel List. '* 
Consul— A. A. C. E. Merlin, Esq. 
Volo itself can be reachetl in ^ 
hoora or bo from Atben.H by tlie 
steamers whtch run every day. 
It lies at the extreme north of the 
bay, and from its position is the 
entreput of Thessalian commerce, 
mu( h interrupted by the late war. 
Two railway lines start from Volo, 
one north to LarisHa, the other to 
Kalahaka for the Mona.steries of 
Meteora. The junction between the 
two is at Vcleatino, where the Greeks 
made their last stand in the recent 
war. Velestino is the site of the 
ancient Phera?, Volo make* a good 
centre for exploring Tbessaly frum ; 
but, as the country has Tieen rather 
unsettlefl lately, it would be well to 
make inquiries, before setting out, 
fi'omtbe British Consul, Mr. Merlin. 
The tow\i \\a& %QiYW! v:Vtw\ VvvWa^, tt.Ufl 
good h\u>\i9» ftXow?, xNxc ^\ft^; %v\wA\ 
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date-H from Aeoetian times, but 



The Castro 
kian 

there is nothing of titrlier datt% as 
Vola is thd modern repreaeiitatWtj 
of two t<:nviiSj Htaudmg one on each 
aide of the mner hay, Pagasa? on 
the west and Demetriaa oti the cast. 
A harbour IuH beiiig luade, a« the 
anchorage, though ^ood, lies open 
to the south wind* 

Momrr peuon. 

Volo liea on the western slope of 
Mount Pelion (Plessiidi), the top of 
which i^aii be reachfiil in 1 or 5 
hours. There ur<j two priiieipal 
peaks, the higher beiufj that alx»ve 
Diakhia. The view strttches over 
the whole peninsula of Magnesia, 
with EubLHii on the south, lliessaly 
on the weat, Ossa and Olynipia on 
the north. The mountain U well- 
womled up to the very top. A 
^yern in the side of an isolated 
peak may stand for Chiron's cave. 
The mythology of Peliou in exteu- 
sive^tlie giant-s u^g it to pOc on 
Ossit, the Centaurs make it tlieir 
home, Thetis we^ls Pel<?us on it, 
Achillea hunts Ijoars, the timbers 
of the good ship Argo are hewn 
from its forests, and the Argonauts 
set sail from lolkos, its western port. 

lolkos has been identihed with 
AnO'V'olo. Some bciehive tombs 
were found there in 1883 hy Dr. 
Lolling. 

Bemetrias liea about an hour 
from Volo, fimi not far from Auo- 
Vol 0, 1 1 Wi Ls foun d ed by Du ni ctri lis 
Polioreetea Lurly in the thinl cen- 
tury B.C., and the foundations of 
the walls may still be seuu. There 
are \\\m tracas of an imdorground 
uqneductj ami the church stands on 
ancient foundations. There are 
some cisterns close to the church, 
lUid on Easter Friday a well is 
miraculously filled, possiltly by a 
natural si|thon from tlm cisterDS. 

Korope, the most famous shrine 
in ancitjnt Magnesia, wa,s further 
south along the peniuaula, near the 
modern Miliums, 

Ps^ssBf on the other side of the 



bay, in ulso about an hour from 
Volo* Of it consitleraldt^ remains 
exist. A wall studded with towel's, 
part of the gate leading to Pherse, 
and the site of the theatre, as well 
as the ]»03itiou of the Acropolis, are 
all to be seen. The iuhabitaiits of 
Pngtiste seem to have migrated to 
Demetrias and destrted their own 
towi. 

The village of Dimini lies to the 
north-west of Pagas[i\ Tombs of 
Mycencean period have been found 
there, and their contents taken to 
the Museum in Athens* The largest 
and best known resemble^s the bee- 
hive tombs of Myceujw and Orcho- 
menus. 

PHARSALA 

Pharsada can be reached by rail 
from VolOj a distance of 30 miles. 
The famous battle muat have taken 
place near Avhere the station now 
stands . The modem town has a 
good many Turkish inlmbitauts. 
The ancient town of Pliarsalos is au 
honr'fl walk from it* The most 
interesting remains are those of the 
ancient fortress on the Acropolis, 
Pharsflla 1ms been identified tw the 
site of the llouierie town of Phthia. 
Orman Magoula, a station on the 
way to Pharsala, lies south of the 
ruins of Skotussa, near which was 
fought the battle of Cynoscephalaj, 
where the Romans won by means 
of elephants* 

To reach Meteora we go by 
train to KaJaliaka, Avhich was called 
Stagi in Eyzantine timeSj and 
sUnds on the site of the ancient 
-iEginion* One nuiy sleep at the 
principal mouastery, St. Stephen^ 
an hour's walk from the town. 
The wa}^ up lea«ls past the OatherJral, 
btiilt by the Byzantine emperor 
Andronicus Pal^ologns in the 
fourteenth eentur3\ St* Stephen is 
entered by a drawbridge over a 
narrow chasm. It has two churches, 
the older being fgunded by John 
Oautaimzene. From it one can see 
the whole of the we*t*.tsx V^^'^'^ '^'^ 
T\iesaa\y «,\v^\ iX'esti Vwt \ckSiv>»»^fcTv*ii^ 
of MtVfeovtt. in Uut ^UT, ^ N>o*^ 
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really seem to be. For they are 
perched up on the top of a number 
of rocky pinnacles. Hagia Trias 
may be ascended by means of a 
rope and net, or by a ladder. The 
ladder steps run up through a cleft 
in the rock. Hagia Rosane and 
Hagia Mone are now uninhabited, 
and Hagios Nicolaos has only one 
monk. Above Hagios Varlaam is 
the Meteoron. Hagios Varlaam 
takes three minutes to get up to by 
the rope and net. The sensation is 
a curious one, as the rope some- 
times gets lashed foul round the 
windlass and then suddenly runs 
taut, giving one a slight but unex- 
pected drop during the ascent. 
The rope is frequently renewed, it 
is reassuring to know. At Varlaam 
there are two churches and a library, 
also a little guest-room. 

Meteoron is the highest of the 
monasteries and the most visited. 
The church, on a solid rock 148 
feet straight up, is dedicated to the 
Transfiguration. The ascent by 
means of the ladder is laborious 
and rather like going to the mast- 
head of a ship, except that the rope- 
ladders perhaps sway rather more 
than ordinary rigging in calm 
weather. Tradition says that there 
were once twenty-four of tliese 
monasteries, but now only the seven 
mentioned remain. The settlement 
is said to have been first made in 
the fourteenth century. The monks 
depend mainly on charity for their 
living. Mr. Curzou gives a vivid 
description of tliis curious place in 
his Monasteries of the Levant. 

Karditza and Trikkala are two 
stations on the line to Kalabaka. 
About two hours from Karditza, 
which is not a healthy ])lace, are 
the ruins of Metropoos, where some 
reliefs and inscriptions have been 
found. Trikkala, the ancient Trik- 
ka, was the early home of the worsh ip 
of Asclepius ; it has some fragments 
of ancient masonry built into tlie 
ruined walls of the mediaeval castle. 
Of the ancient Acropolis little re- 
mains. Some fine plane trees add 
to the jj/etizres(|ue appearance of 



the place, where churches mingle 
with mosques, and the trellised 
bazaar oflfers the wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco which the plain 
produces. Trikkala was the place 
from which the best Thessalian 
horses came, such as we see sculp- 
tured on the Parthenon frieze. 

LABISSA. 

Larissa, 38 miles by train from 
Volo, is situated in a bend of the 
River Salambria, the ancient Peneus, 
where the river takes a northward 
turn. The town, standing in the 
middle of the Thessalian plain, 
looking out on Olympus, Ossa, and 
the Cynoscephali range, the vale of 
Tempo and the sea, is marked out 
as the natural capital of the country. 
Though the rest of the plain is 
malarial, Larissa has the advantage 
of some drainage. The population 
is a mixed one of Turks, Jews, and 
Greeks, and its commerce, much 
interrupted by the war, is quickly 
reviving. 

The ancient Acropolis stood on 
the height on the north of the 
Cathedral, and the site of the theatre 
can also be distinguished near the 
barracks. The sculptures found at 
Larissa are mostly gravestones, and 
some have been taken to Athens. 
Some are left in the little museum, 
together with a number of inscrip- 
tions found in difterent parts of 
Thessaly, and some other objects. 

Larissa presents a very picturasque 
appearance, especially from a little 
distance, when the minarets look 
very graceful. A quaint bridge 
witii nine pointed arches leads 
across the river. The inns are poor. 

TEMP6. 

Temp6 (the Chasm), may be 
reached either from Larissa or from 
tlie Gulf of Salonica by Tsagesi and 
Laspochori. Geology and legend 
agree in suggesting that the Thes- 
salian plain was once a lake, and 
t\\a\. a. c\\a.\\\\e\. ^cyc Vcv^ 'water was 
c\ef\. o\je\\ \i^ ^w ^w^c^«^^wVi:, oit 
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by Poseidon himself. The btiiika of 
tliB river have every appearance ol' 
having heen clyft open, for they 
correvspoiid exactly. The Peneua 
lias tho largest and most coa- 
tinnous volume of water of any 
river in Greeue. When Xerxes 
invaded the country, the Greeks 
jMiured troops into the valley ^ with 
the idea of protecting themselveis ; 
hnt, finding that an entry by 
Oljinpns and Gonnos was possible^ 
they witlidiX'W to Tliermopyhe, 

From Larissa, Tempe is about 30 
tiiile^, which can be done in 5 liouris 
over a ratlier rough imrrioge road* 
From Tnagesi it Ik 12 miles, whit^h 
iiiiu be (lone on horse-back or mule- 
biit^k ill about 4 liours, Tsagcai is 
a little port where a sailiug-boat 
lor Sjilouica could l>e got, hut one 
would have to tfike tlie fortune of 
war in the uiattyr of inseetM and 
clean lineiiii^ 

Tenipe was colthrated in antiquity 
for its beauty^ and is still justly so. 
The river, whieli is of consider- 
able width, runs along between the 
1u|,,di eliffn^ which are coveretl with 
treea and remains of old fortresses. 
At Amhelakitt the cleft narrows, 
and the water has to make itn way 
down among the TOck». Tracer of 
niai^Hive walls of Hellenic peri<xl, 
huiU to prevent inundations, exist 
here. The vegetation h luxuriant. 
The guide will show an inscription 
on tlie rock on the right of the 
path, which follows the courne of 
the amncnt nailituty romb Tlie in- 
scriptioOt whiuh iti nearly ellVicerl, 
states that the Proeon>*iil Ca&Hina 
Longinn.s forLifutl Temp". The 
victoiD in the Pythian gamers were 
crowned with Hreiiths of laurel 
from Teiiip^. A sacred mission 
wi\s dejipjitched at the festival of 
the Baphncphoria to take the 
sacred plant to Delphi. 

MOUNT OLYMPUS. 

Moimt Olympus im dividetl into 

two partH.si'parate^l by the ravines of 
Kanalia and Karj^a. Tlie northern 
part is the higher of the two. The 



peaks of the southern part may be 
seen from Tempc, They are Ana- 
lipsia, St. Elias, Metamorphosis, 
and Kokkiuo Petra, and are not 
impossibly difficult to ascend. 
Northern Olyiiipu^i is, however, 
extreniely difficult. The Idghent 
peak, just north of St. Eli as, is close 
oij 10,000 feet high, I'here are two 
priuci|>al Bummits, Kalogheros and 
St. Eli as. Several travellers have 
maile a .special study of these 
heights, but the monntaiu has not 
yet been fully explored. Three 
routes lead up to the highest point : 
otie by the Monatftery of St. 
Diouysins, one by KokkinoiKnilo, 
antl the third by Karya. A guide 
and mules are necessarj', as well as 
a knowledge both of mountaineering 
and of the country. Gaiue abounds 
itL these regions. There is plenty 
of deer and chamois as well as wihl 
catf but no bears sinte St. Diauytiiu.s 
changed them all into horses, 

THE JEGEAN ISLANDS, 

The Cyclades were regard eil by 
the ancients as circling round the 
sttcred island of Delos. But a 
better idea of the way they lie may 
Ik? obtained liy connideritig them m 
marine lontinnutions of the luouii- 
taiu ranges of Attica and Eubcua. 
Attica runs on in Ceoa, Cythnoa, 
SeriphoM, Siphuos, Melos, and 
CimoloB, Pholegandros, and Thera. 
Eubrsa runs on in Andros, Ti-mw, 
Myconos wth Deloa and Mikra 
DeloSy Naxos, and Amorgoa, 
There is also an inner tjhain begin- 
ning witli Gioura, continniug in 
Syra, Puros mid Antiparos, los 
aud Sikiuosj and ending with 
Anaphe, The forests of which 
clausical poets sing have ilisap' 

fjcared, Imt the islands have great 
jcauty of form and colour still, 
and the inhabitants are, like all 
Greeks, very hospital>le. 

The ^Egean was the homo of tm 
early civilisation of pre-Myceiirean 
dale. LatCT Q\\ 1iX\fc \wC\MC& *t«i!i. V^ 
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Dorians. In historic times the 
islands were banded together in a 
confederation, of which Delos was 
the centre, but they passed under 
the yoke of Athens, and later 
were subject first to Macedonia 
and then Rome. The falling 
Byzantine Empire left them to be 
ravaged by pirates, and their next 
masters were the Venetians. The 
Turks never had much hold in the 
islands, and a large number of the 
inhabitants are still Koman 
Catholics. Syra is the modern 
centre of the Cyclades, and from it 
steamers run to all the islands, as 
well as to the Piraeus, Smyrna, and 
Crete. 

Sailing from the Piraeus, the first 
island we see at the end of 
Sunium is the long narrow strip 
called Macronisi. It is unin- 
habited. Its ancient name Helena 
is taken from a tradition of Helen 
having landed on the island. 

Just beyond it is Eea (British 
Consular Agent, G. Stephenson, 
Esq.), or Tzia, the ancient Ceos, 
originally called Hydroussa from 
its good water, only 13 miles from 
Sunium. It is quite a small island, 
being only 12 miles by 8, but had a 
considerable reputation in antiquity. 
Virgil mentions it as one of the 
most fruitful of the Cyclades, and 
it is still very productive, its prin- 
cipal export now being valonea, 
of which it sometimes sends out 
£10,000 worth in one season. It 
also produces wine, silk, honey, 
and an abundance of lemons, figs, 
etc. At Artemisiou and Salainis its 
Ionian inhabitants took the Greek 
side, and in raediieval times it 
formed part of the duchy of Naxos. 
The positions of tlie four ancient 
towns — loulis, Koressia, Cartlicea, 
and Poeessa — are all known. The 
main natural feature of the island 
is Mount Elias, at the foot of 
which, on the site of loulis, stands 
the modern Ceos, its little white 
houses running up the hill in 
terraces like those of old Syra. On 
a hill north of the modem town are 
the renmius of the ancient Acro- 



polis, where there was a temple of 
Apollo, and not far from the 
Acropolis is a curious chamber 
hewn in the rock, with a Doric 
column holding up the roof, and a 
cistern under the floor. To the 
east of the town is a lion hewn in 
the rock. It is about 20 ft. long, 
and has been connected with the 
legend of the nymphs of the island 
being frightened by a lion. But 
the most interesting relic on the 
island is an almost complete tower 
of Hellenic period, standing half- 
way between loulis and Poeessa, of 
which three storeys and part of 
the staircase are standing. The 
different storeys are carried on stone 
supports, which project from the 
side walls to a partition wall 
across the middle. The tower was 
square, and built without mortar. 
Coressia was the port of loulis, 
and is still, under the name of 
Hagios Nicolaos, the port of Ceos. 
There was a temple of Apollo 
Smintheus here. There was also a 
temple of Apollo at Carthaea on 
the south-east coast. The whole 
site has yet to be explored, and 
offers a most inviting ground to 
the archaeologist. The position of 
the theatre has been identified, 
and a large number of small objects 
found on the site. Poeessa, now 
called Condouro, lies on the south- 
west of the island. At the ex- 
treme southern point there is a 
little lighthouse. The two poets 
Siiiionides and his nephew Bacchy- 
lides were natives of this island, and 
so were Prodicos, Erasistratos, and 
Aristou. But posterity has been 
kinder to the memory of the poets 
than to those of the sophist, the 
physician, and tlie philosopher. 

Cjrthnos, now Thermia, lying 
next along the southward line, is 
not so hilly and rugged as most of 
the islands of the ^gean. The hot 
springs which give the island its 
modern name lie on the north-east 
coast, near the port of St. Irene, 
and are of a high temperature. 
T!\\eNf co\\\.\v\w 'vccivw ^vivL salt in 



carriage or on horseback. To walk 
flcroad the tkldn L* also posailik, 
wheu there is sliiide froiu tlie trees. 

Tlie promontory of tlie Pina&US 
is ilhaded into two purts* Muoyebitt 
aurl Ack% with three in lets. On 
the east of Mimychift lies the small 
semi-open hajhonr of Ph?*iiiHri ; 
betwGieii Munyeliia and Airte is the 
harbotir of Pa.eha Liioaiii ; to the 
west of Acte lies the Great Harbour. 
Between the Plreus and the niaki- 
land are the stretches of salt iiMvrsh 
called Hnlipedoa. The famous 
mjMtitrtf^ or eaiweway, whieh eon- 
iiocted Athens mth its port ran 
across this. The Long Walls lay 
near the modern roaJ^ and lan 
parallel to one another^ abont fifty 
yards apart, Tliere is now little left 
of the remains seen by Leake. The 
third wall, if it ever existed, 
probably ran parallel to these — not 
from Old Phalerum, a^ has been 
supposed. From the natui'e of the 
shore a wall from Old Phalerum 
would have been no uae jlh a defence, 
aa the low uoaat would have 
been impossible to protect. 

The moiioifitiph on the Pintuis by 
Mr, Angelopolon«, himself a naval 
engineer, is of interest and value. 
He shown qnite clearly that the 
only possible view is that which 
leaves Phanari fus the jiort of 
Phaleniin, and takyji Pacha Limani 
as Mnnyehia, phieing Xea inside 
the Great Ilarbonr north of the 
l>iazeugma. This beach north of the 
Diazeiigma wo\dd do very well for 
ships of shallow draught like the 
aucieut war veiiiiels. Gantharus iti 
of course alj^o inside the Great 
Harbour, but on the coast of Atite, 
just inside the promontory Alcinms; 
and the EmjH>rion in on the east 
side of the Great Harbour, while 
Eetioneia faces it, 

A good view of all the h.T,rbonra 
may be had from the top of 
Munyehia. On this height wan 
the foi-treas which Thrasybulutj 
made his base in attacking the 
Thirty Tyrant.s. To the north are 
the remains of an ancient theatre, 
but no trocas J/iiV'c bten found of 



tho Temple of Artemis Munyehia, 
%vhich wad an anylum for Btate 
criminala. Tliere are remains of 
another theatre weabof Pacha Limani, 
and on the eastern ehom there are 
eone^iderablo remains of the aucient 
galley slips. The ancient walls 
may be followed round Acte, at a 
short distance from the sea, to the 
promontory Alcimus, where they 
t^nd in a mole, 

A monument, popularlj'' called 
the Tomb of Tliemistoclcs, licji out- 
side the promontory, quite close to 
the sea, in a poj>itiou answering 
roughly to I'iufcanh's description, 
near tlie remaiua of a beacon pillar. 

On the top of the hill there is a 
modern signal-station for ships, and 
between the Tomb of Thendstocles 
and Aloimus is a mnnnmeut to 
Miaoulis^ one of the heioes of the 
Greek War of Independence, 

The Great Harbour was called in 
mcdiueval times Porto Leone, from 
the marble lion on winch Asmunil 
iuHcritied in runeji the victory of 
Hakon and Harold over the Greeks. 
The lion waj3 taken to Venice by 
Morosini in thoflcventeenth century, 
and may now l>e seen at the gate of 
the Arsenal. The aiici«Qt mole on 
the north or Eetioneia side of the 
harbour is in a state of good pre- 
aervation. Beyond the liklo bay a 
quarantine statibn bas been placeil. 

SALAMIS. 

Salamla may be reach cil by Sfiil- 
Ing'boat from Pirieus or by walking. 
Tlio scene of the battle is best 
viewed from the heights to the 
north-west of tlie Pirs^Ui), ITieuce 
one cjin see how tlie Persian fleet 
were attacked by the Greek from 
behind Cynoauni, aa they exposed 
their ships one by one in advancing 
thixjugh the two narrow channels oji 
each siile of Psyttaleia, llie exact 
spot of Xerxes' throne is not known, 
but topographers place it above 
Ceratopyrgos. For a detail t-d ac- 
count of the battle Professor t}«>ad- 
win's paper m n^A. \. ol 'Cte Po.\*<t,Ta 
of tJi^i Auxyjirini ^lnMil at AlV*". 
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of argentiferous galeua on the 
island, but they are not worked. 
The ancient city stood on a cliff 
between two harbours on the west 
coast. Some foundations of it 
still remain. Palaeocastro, the 
mediseval capital of the island, lay 
farther north. There is some 
good shooting to be had inland. 
Cythnos is mentioned by several 
classical authors. Demosthenes 
refers to it and Siphnos as places 
of little importance, and Herodotus 
tells us that it refused tribute to 
Darius, while Pliny speaks of its 
.good cheese. Livy and Tacitus 
also mention it. 

Serpho, Seriphos (British Con- 
sular Agent, Mr. E. Grohmann), a 
long ri(fce, to which tradition as- 
signed the legend of Danae and 
Perseus, exports iron ore, mainly to 
England. Like Cythnos, it refused 
to pay tribute to Persia. The 
modem village of Seriphos stands 
on the site of the ancient town, of 
which little remains. There is a 
good harbour on the south-west 
side, called Porta Catena by the 
Franks, who closed it with a 
chain. A curious tradition made 
the irogs of this island mute. 

Siplmos has a range of hills 
running along the island, and on the 
highest point Is a little monastery 
of St Ellas. The eastern tableland 
has some villages on it at a level 
of about 1000 feet above the sea. 
Stavri, the largest, is a pleasant 
place to live in during the summer, 
as there are cool sea breezes. Apol- 
lonia, the capital, is on some clilFs 
on the east coast, at a height of 1000 
feet above the sea. There are some 
remains of the ancient city, and 
also traces of mediaeval ruins. 
There is a good harbour on the south- 
eastern coast, with the remains of 
an ancient Pharos, which gives the 
name to the harbour. There were 
some gold and silver mines here in 
antiquity, and some works are 
going on now. Siphnos paid in 
great treasure to Delphi, but later 
on the mines yielded less. The 
Btorywent that Apollo flooded their 



mines on account of their sending 
too little to Delphi. This island 
refused the Persian tribute. It 
exported soapstone ornaments as 
well as gold. It is well watered, 
but has a barren look from the 
shore. 

Kimolos, or Argentiera, just 
north of Melos, had also silver 
mines, and a white earth called 
terra Oimolia used for fulling. It 
still exports this earth to Atliens. 
Some of the ancient rock - tombs 
along the shore are inhabited and 
some used as boat-houses. Pliny 
says the island was once called 
Echinousa. lu mediaeval times it 
formed part of the duchy of Naxos 
under Marco Sanudi. Kimolos, 
on a hill above the harbour, is 
a most curious little place. The 
central part of the town is built 
round a quadrangle, with all the 
doors opening on the inner side, 
and the only way of getting out is 
by the public gates. It is called 
the Castro, and must have been 
used .'IS a stronghold in the days 
when Kimolos was a pirates' home. 
There is no water except rain-water 
collected in cisterns. Palaeocastro 
stands on the west of the island, 
and the ancient town is surmised 
to have been at Dascalio on the 
south coast, from tlie remains of 
houses there. 

Polinos (Polyiegos) is unin- 
habited. 

Melos (British Consular Agent 
Mr. A. Gialerakis). — On this island 
was found the famous Aphrodite 
(called the "Venus of Milo") in 
the Louvre, and on it recently the 
British School have excavated, at 
Phylakopi, a most interesting pre- 
Mycenaean settlement with a store 
of obsidian. Melos lies farther to 
the west than the other Cyclades, 
and seems in a way to join on to 
Crete. Aristotle calls it Zephyria. 
It has a fine bay, wliich forms a 
natural li arbour piote(;ted on every 
side but the north-west. The bay 
looks, in fact, \\k<i Wvvi v.'.\^\,«t q>1 vv\\ 
immense voleaivo, aii^ W\e, \Avc^\v\ v^ 
of a volcanic uivYwTi'.. ^viw K.vVv^^ 
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manta are some sulphur springs and 
a tract of hot sulphurous earth, and 
at one point the sea is said to boil. 
The peasant type here is a singularly 
pleasing one, very fair hair and 
complexion, with piercing dark 
eyes, being common. The people 
keep their houses extraordinarily 
clean and white with the white 
earth of the rocks. The island has 
a weirdly barren look, emphasised 
by an excellent carriage road con- 
structed in the time of King Otto. 
It is not used for carriages, as there 
does not happen to be one on the 
island. The present maps of Melos 
are not very accurate. Castro lies 
on a peak near the entrance of the 
harbour on the east side. Ancient 
Melos, now called Klima, lay below 
this. Adamanta, the landing- 
place, is farther along inside the 
bay. Trypiti and Plaka are on the 
plateau above the ancient town, 
and Phylakopi lies a couple of 
hours' ride from Adamanta, and is 
close to the north-east comer of the 
island. At Klima, which lies in a 
hollow facing the harbour, there are 
the remains of some round Hellenic 
towers and part of the city wall. 
There is also a Roman theatre. 
The Melian Aphrodite was found in 
a field near the theatre. An 
interesting mosaic was found near 
the top of the slope by the British 
School during the recent excava- 
tions, but it has been covered up 
again to protect it from weather 
and other damage. Trypiti is so 
called from the holes in the liill. 
These were catacombs, and are now 
used as cellars, stables, etc., by 
peasants. Phylakopi, a site about 
two hours' ride from Adamanta, on 
the north-east of the island, bears 
traces of three settlements, the 
latest being of Mycenrean period. 
There is a fine wall on the land 
side ; but, towards the sea, part of 
the site has disappeared. A palace 
resembling that at Tiryns stands 
on the lower part of the hill, amid 
a mass o/ masonry of a plan dithcult 
to follow. A number of antiqwlUe^ 
have been found, the most inteTcst- 



ing being some frescoes and a large 
series of vase fragments which 
throw light on the Mycenaean style 
of decoration. The obsidian was 
found in a deep layer on the north 
side, where the sea has encroached. 
Heaps of fragments chipped off 
ready for knives lay about, and 
hundreds of cores for chipping 
knives from. Obsidian is not 
found on the spot. It probably 
was brought from Adamanta, where 
it is found, to Phylakopi, which was 
in all likelihood a port in those 
early days. The vase fragments 
have been taken to Athens. Melos 
was a popular resort in Roman 
times, and the Romans who lived 
there seem to have had statues of 
early period as well as their own. 
The Melian pottery shows a high 
artistic standard. 

Antimelos, which stands out con- 
spicuously to the north-west of 
Melos, is uninhabited. Some goats 
find pasturage there. There are 
some fine rocks on the west of the 
harbour of Melos. 

Pholegandros, Polykandro, has 
a large cavern facing the south-east, 
which can be reached from the sea. 
It has some ancient niches and 
inscriptions, partly in Greek and 
partly in Latin. 

SUdnos, Oeno, is noted for its vines. 
It is rocky on the north, but grows 
vines, figs, and wheat on the south. 
The remains of the ancient town 
stand on some cliffs on the west. 
Not far from them is a small temple 
of Apollo of the second century 
B.C., now converted into a church. 

los is a pleasant little island with 
an excellent harbour, said to be the 
saft'st in the Cyclatles. The story 
of a tomb of Homer on the shore is 
probably a mere fabrication. A 
paved path leads up the hill from 
the harbour to the little town, 
which stands on a hill above the 
harbour, and is interesting from 
the number of small churches — 
about 400. Each house in Venetian 
times seems to have ha<l its own 
Y\\.We c\va.^. "YVc^ «t^\iQvr mostly 
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Ulaii'l belonged to tlie faiuily Pisttui, 
aod t]iey iiad a caalle, wliich Ikus now 
d appeared, on u. mound ueui' tlie 
shore of the Uaiboiir. Tlie wind- 
miUa givfl a picturesque look to the 
treelasH country, wbieli onee was 
famous for its oak forests. 

TlLora (Britiali Consulftr Agt;nt, 
Mr. A. BttseggioJ, Saiitorin, is the 
iartha-it Houth of the Cycladei^ 
lieing only 60 milas from Crete. 
It was supposed to liavu spruug 
from a clod of earth dropp<.Ml 
by the Ai-gonauts. Her<jdotua says 
it wtis originally calkd CalliBte. 
It y<iiA also called StroDg^yle, from 
itH Bliape. The island ia a volcanic 
foniitttion, forming with Therasia 
and Aijproniyi the rim of a huge 
crater^ the small islands of Kaymeni 
(Burnt) iu rhe centre lieing this 
L'one. The wnter iti between the 
Kaymeiu Is quite ]iot and Nulphnr- 
cjns, and ve^Hsela go iu to clean 
the ship's Itotiom. Clo^ie to the 
landing-place pumiue atone may 
often be seen l)ubbling ,up lu the 
water. It is exported in laree 
quantities. The bay is extremely 
lovely and qnaint^ the white houses 
of Thera being perched up on thtj 
cliff and reaehed by a winding mule- 
path from thtj lantling-phtue. The 
cliff has a striated appearwice ixom 
the J»ea. Tlie name Bantorin comes 
from Waiut Irene, who was martyred 
here in 304. The t^oil is fertily, and 
a wine calleul Vino SauLo b grown 
and exported^ ch it'll y to RuKsia. 
The iwland lia^ ueillier wnter nor 
trees. All the water has to be 
stored in ciaterns. The nature of 
the soil, which presents anything 
buried in iL nmke.s the people 
believe in ViykolakevS (vampires). 

The town of Thera is a prett\' and 
cle4m place situated in the middle of 
tbe inside of the ereaceut. Tiiere m 
a good restaurant on a terrace look- 
ing out nu the bay. Thert^ are a good 
many Romnu CatholiL-s, who have 
a churob at the top of the hillr and 
itome exeelleut achoolM, one under 
French Sir^ter?* of CTiarity, and 
auotiher nnder Lajrarist monks. 
There are also some Dominieaus. 



In the museum, which tbe fclnglish 
Can,Hiilar Agt^nt will be glad to 
-show, are phiceti the objects ionnd 
by Baron Hiller voji UartrinKen in 
his receut exeavatious at ancient 
Oea, which lies a three hours* ride 
from the modern town, about the 
middle of the outside of the erescent. 
The ancient town stood on what \3 
now a Hptir of Elias running out 
towards the t»eA, and connected 
with the mountain by a narrow 
ueek, also of considerable height. 
A steep way leads up on each side 
of the ridgp. and a r*md runs along 
the top. Out on the prcyecting 
height ara conaitlerable remains of a 
town of good Greek period. There 
is a theatre, an agora, seveml public 
buildings, and a good many hounes, 
:is well as some templets. But the 
curious feature of the place are the 
arolialu insicriptionH on the rotik. 
These were produced b)'^ meaVLs of a 
hammer, eadi blow of which pro- 
duced a star which went to form 
part of a letter. The inscriptions 
are all name.s. There are some 
Hellenic and Roman remains and 
a monastery at Periasa, wlieiti it 
woulil be ix}ssible to land from the 
outer eoaat, Imt only in a calm sea, 
aa it is an exposed and shelving 
Iwacb. Other points of interest in 
the island are Mount Elias \sdth it** 
mouastery, and on the side 8ome 
rock-hewn tombn. Miagaloehorion 
is a village on the way ; a branch 
roeul leads tn a small temple, now 
a church. It is not intLresting, 
being of late period anil without 
any ornamentation. The one thing 
that can Ixj said for it is that it i» 
in good jireservatioTi. 

Thy treeless nature of tin' island, 
and its roadsj which are mnle-jMitha 
with atone dykes on eaeh side, 
make a short ride from the town, 
especially in the hettt, uninteresting, 
except where the roail runs along 
the clitf, where it is lovely. The 
vines are trimnjed in a peculiar way, 
being plaited into basketwork down 
close to tlvft AoW. lLV\fe Xvia^ ^ 
vinttt'^^i-UTwei \% ?.t)X^ \q \«, wa ^^ta^- 
that tbe gm^ft \%^s^ \»\^ ^\2wst<8A 
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at night. Owing to the bad water 
and other conditions, there are un- 
happily some lepers on the island. 
They live in a settlement just out- 
side the town. 

The last active period of the 
Kaymeni Islands was from 1866- 
1870. Since the earliest times, 
eruptions have gone on from time to 
time. Pliny says that Thera and 
Therasia became separate islands in 
256 B.C., and Strabo tells us that 
the oldest of the Kaymeni 
appeared in B.C. 196. The peak 
called Thia came up in a.d 19. 
The cone increased in size at 
intervals, and was joined in 1573 by 
the small Kaymeni. In 1650 a 
great submarine eruption lasted 
three months and covered the sea 
with floating pumice, and the 
mountain of St. Stephen opened 
and showed two villages that had 
been covered in by a previous 
eruption of which there is no 
record. Nea Kaymeni, the most 
recent of the central islands, 
appeared gradually between the 
years 1707 and 1712, after which 
there seems to have been a lull till 
1866. 

At the French School in Athens, 
there is an interesting collection of 
pottery from Santorin. Other anti- 
quities have been carried otf to St. 
Petersburg. 

Anaphe lies to the east of Thera ; 
at the site of its ancient capital, on 
the south of the central mountain, 
it has some remains of ancient 
houses and of a little temple to 
Apollo JEgletes on a terrace. Some 
statues which were found there are 
in the Museum at St. Petersburg. 
On the east of the island the 
Monastery of Panaghia Calamiotissa 
(Our Lady of the Reeds), stands on 
the site of a temple of Apollo 
Astealtas. There are some inscrip- 
tions, and tombs in which vases and 
terra-cottas have been found. 
Partridges are plentiful on the 
island. There was a tradition that 
Apollo placed it in the sea for a 
refuge for the Argonauts. 
Amorgos, ceie?>rated in antiquity 



for its rouge, belonged in mediaeval 
times to the duchy of Naxos. Of 
the three ancient towns — Minoa, 
Arkesine, and JEgiale — ^there are 
considerable remains. Minoa, on a 
little bay to the west, near the 
modern village Katapolo, was 
explored by the French School in 
1888. There are a gymnasium, a 
stadium, a temple of Apollo, and 
some vaulted tombs on the shore, 
which are now used as customs 
stores. Arkesine (Kastri) stands 
on a height overlooking a little bay 
at the south-west corner of the 
island. .^iale lies towards its 
northern end. The modem capital, 
Khora, lies about three miles in- 
land from Katapola. Tacitus says 
Araorgos was one of the least dis- 
agreeable of places to be banished 
to. 

Between Amorgos and Naxos lie a 
number of small islands, mostly un- 
inhabited. Traces of ancient build- 
ings have been discovered on some 
of them. .Goats and sheep are pas- 
tured on them, and they bear the 
general name of Kouphonisia. 

Naxos, modem Naxia, the largest 
of the Cyclades, was the scene of 
the legend of Ariadne, and was 
especially sacred to Dionysus. The 
island gave the title of the duchy 
of the Sanudi family. It is very 
fertile and well wooded, with good 
water. Besides wine, oil, corn, and 
fruit, it exports emery-paper and 
marble. The marble quarries of 
Naxos were well known in antiquity, 
and we tind Naxian marble in many 
parts of the Hellenic world. Some 
ancient quarries are still to be seen 
to the north of the island. An 
unfinished colossal statue still re- 
mains in a quarry near Apolloua 
Bay, and there are several others in 
different parts of the island. 

The town of Naxia stands on the 
site of the ancient Naxos. A square 
tower in the middle of the town is 
all that remains of the ducal palace 
of the Sanudi. There are the re- 
mains of an ancient mole running 
owt ixoTtt W\^ Toc^ Q,^'e.^^^«.t\^ and 
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Marco Sanndi, rcmuing out from n 
point of land bolovv the town. The 
Hiiifiill island of Palati ttikes its name 
JVom a temple of Dionysus, of which 
some remains exist. 

Faros, lying close to Naxos, con- 
sists of a single monntnin, sloping 
pretty evenly down to a plaiiL It 
oBA Konue gCKxl harboni-a, particularly 
Naoussa on the norMi, and the 
capital, Parikia, on the wast coast, 
near the site of the ancient city. 
The inland was celehrated in anti- 
quity for its beautiful marble, of 
f xquis'ite testnre and transparency. 
The ancient qtmrriea in Mount Mar- 
}mssa are oiiiy half an hour from 
Parikia, n^^r a monastery dedic4ited 
to St, Minas. lliose neare^st the 
town were open, and supplied 
marble for architecture. Farther 
on, in the two sides of a gorge, are 
the tunnelled workings which sup- 
plied the precious statuary marble, 
with the marks of the ancient tcjols 
still visible, and nnraerou'? llomau 
inscriptions. On the sitle of one a 
relief in Hculpturctl, with figures of 
Pan, Dionysus, and some others. 

The ruins of a ca'^tle ataiid in the 
middle of the to^vn, It seems to have 
been built of the marble of ancient 
buildings. Near the castle are the 
ruins of a church dedicated to the 
Holy Cross. The Church of Our 
I*ftdy of the Ilnmlre*! Portals 
(Pauaghia Hecatoni|jyltane), -sup- 

goged to have been built by the 
ImpreSH Helena, J8 a litlle way out 
of the town. Close to it is an in- 
teresting baptistery with a craci- 
forin font. 

Horodotna say.i Miltiades received 
his death-wound while attacking 
Paroa. Thcmistoclej* wjia more 
snccessful, however. The island 
was the birthpla^ce r^f the si nlptorn 
Scopaa and Agoracritus, as well a.*} 
of the painterK Arcesila?? and 
Nicanor and the poets Archilochus 
and Even OS. In recent times it 
has suffered from devu*station by 
th«} Russians in 1770 and a plague 
in 18^ and 1824. The Parian 
ChrojiicrJe. now at Oxford^ coutaiu- 
\jnjt{Hlist of f/je prmd pal events of 



Greek history to B.C. 264, is sup- 
posed to have come from this 
islftjid. 

Antiparoe, or Ollaroa, hm a mag- 
niliceiit stalactite cave, whifih can 
be reached with ropes and torches. 
The narrow strait between Paros 
and Antiparos is navigable by large 
vessels, which, however, cannot 
enter the port. 

SYRA. 

Hotel — Sec ** Hotel List." 
BritiBli ConiUL— W. H. Cottrell, 
Ekcj. 

Vice-Conaul.— Edward Bonavia, 
Kst]. 

Sjrra, the centre of the Cyclarlei=, 
is m constant communication with 
Athens, and with the ialamls, as 
well as most of the port^s of thtj 
Mediterranean. It lias a goo<l har- 
bour on tlie east side of the island, 
where the modern town, sometimes 
called Hermonpolis, is situated. The 
town presents a most picture^stpLe 
appearance from the sea, the little 
houses of Old Syra climbing up tho 
hill in a series of terraces. There is 
a nnagniHcent square with a town 
hall a little way above the t|Uav, 
aud in the square a statue of tfie 
hero Miaoulis. There are some 
good sliops, anil an extensive trade 
is ilone in a sweetmeat called 
loucoumi, Turkish delight, whiih is 
exported all over the world. Thete 
are large tanneries on the isfland, 
and engineering works of various 
kinds. Steamers can be hauled up 
ami repaireil here, aud some ship- 
building goes on. 

There is u lighthouse on a mole 
in front of the harbour. The Latin 
churtih on the top of the hill is dedi- 
cated til St. (ieorge, and from it one 
can get a fine view. The population 
of Old S>Ta are for the most part 
Roman CatholicH, and the popula- 
tion of the new town, down near 
the quay, are Greek refugees from 
Turkish places where they found 
theiuselvea oi^^v^issA^i,, X^'e. ^!X^\^;:«. 
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island. Traces of a temple of Posei- 
don have been found on the beach, 
and also of the landing-pier of the 
town. At the neighbouring village 
of Phenica several interesting in- 
scriptions and other remains have 
been found. There are woodcock 
and quails on the island. Homer 
mentions it as the birthplace of 
Eumseus, the swine-herd. 

Gioura, Gyaros, not far off, is 
uninhabited. It was used by the 
Romans as a place of banishment. 
PKny says the inhabitants were 
driven away from the island by rats. 

DELOS. 

DelOS, though now deserted and 
a wilderness of ruins, answering 
almost literally to the scriptursd 
idea of desolation, "not one stone 
upon another," must always be a 
centre of interest to the student. 
The strip of treeless island has one 
mountain, Cynthos, and legend says 
it had a tree, the palm under which 
Leto gave birth to Apollo. It 
has still a fountain of water, and 
in the spring-time its flowers are 
most lovely and of an astonishing 
variety. The opposite coast of 
Rheneia forms with Delos a channel 
running north and south in which 
ships can anchor. The sacred port 
was behind a little promontory 
between two small islands in the 
channel, and one can still land 
there. There are two other harbours 
on the island, one to the south of 
this called Fourni, and one to the 
north called Scardana. 

Tlie main interest of the island 
centres in the sacred precinct of 
Apollo, not far from the ancient 
port. Besides it there are the sacred 
lake, the theatre, the early temple 
of Apollo on the little height above 
the theatre, the temples on Cynthus, 
and lastly the houses along the 
shore. The history of Delos is a 
strange one. The legend of the 
birth of Apollo protected the island 
and gave it a sacred character, so 
that it became at one time ttie 
commercial as well as the religious 



centre of the iEgean. When the 
diflFerent waves of civilisation spread 
over Greece, the retreating and 
beaten forces always took refuge in 
the islands, and in Delos the con- 
quered lonians found a refuge from 
their Dorian masters. The Delian 
maidens had a strange dance, of 
which the Homeric hymn tells us. 
The hymn speaks of the various 
contests of the festival, and of the 
maidens' song in honour of the 
gods and heroes. Of a still earlier 
civilisation the traces are to be 
found higher up the hill, where the 
god had a cavern-temple hewn him, 
and on the summit of Cynthus, 
where temples to Zeus and to Athena 
stood. In classical times Delos was 
the centre of an island confedera- 
tion, bound together by the common 
worship of Apollo, and only broken 
up by the overwlielming power of 
Athens, who at first sent a sacred 
embassy to the festivals, but soon 
asserted her power over Delos as 
well as the other islands. It was 
when the sea power of Athens was 
shaken at iEgospotami that the 
brief period of Delian splendour 
began. Riches flowed in on her 
from every side, but without re- 
sources in herself she could never 
hope to have anything but a pass- 
ing prosperity, and her situation in 
mid-sea invited pillage. 

The star of Apollo waned even 
before the new faith of Christianity 
arose. Pausanias tells us that the 
place would have been a desert if 
the Athenian guard had been taken 
away. That was in the second cen- 
tury of our era. Later it fell a 
prey to every passing pirate, and in 
niediseval times was used as a 
quarry by the neighbouring island- 
ers. A kiln to burn up the marble 
into lime was even set up on the 
island. From time to time travel- 
lers visited it, and flually the French 
School excavated the site ; but the 
object of the excavations being to 
obtain materials for publication 
rather than to make the place intel- 
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ing coutrmst to tlie nion^ recent 
exciivatioiifl at Delphi^ wliefe all 
the i]<''brifl has been cleared away 
and each Imilding stands out. 

Starting from the landing-plftce, 
where there are triw-es of a mole, 
the tirit bu riding we come to is the 
Stoa Of Philip, ThiR wafi eonj i>osed 
of two gjilleries placed back to back, 
witli Doric columns at each side, 
and was n.^ud as a bazaar (iuyu^et) 
at festival time. At the north end 
the wall in the middle wjv^ replaceri 
by columns, A smaller «toa stoonl 
just on the other side of tho roiul up 
which the sacred procc8»ioii8 always 
passed. At the north end of thin 
stretch of road stood the Soutbem 
Fropylsea, built by the Atlieniaiis 
in the latter part of tlie second cen- 
tury. Til rough these we pass into 
the sacred sr|uare, A good way to 
get some idea of where the various 
buildiagH are, u to get up n,s high as 
one ««n on one of the heaps and 
look round. On the right, not fur 
from tha Propy]3«a, is the ba^e of 
the ColoflBJiI Statue deUicated by 
the Kaxians to Apollo, with an 
ftreliaic inscription ntnning round it, 
stating that the statue and pedesM 
are all of one stone. This was the 
atatiie which was injured by the fall 
of the bronze palm-tree dedicated 
by Nicias, Several fragraente of it 
arc lying about not far off. Ott€ 
foot ii? in the British Mnsenm. 
Tike god was reprtsent^^d standing 
nnd raped, holding a bow. 

Farther to the north were three 
temples in a row, thfi nearest and 
largest being the temple of ApoUo. 
Tliejie tliree tenipb^^ were in the 
middle of the sacred sqn.Tire, and 
round tliem in a curved line stoo^l 
the various treasurie^s. The pro- 
portions of the groimd-plan of the 
Temple of Ax»ollo resemble those 
of the TheAeum at Athens, and the 
date of the building is thouffht by 
the excavators to be fourth century 
U.V. The sculptures which were 
found near, and are now in the 
muweum^ arc the aeroteria of this 
temple — figtiran phiced a/xrir the 
gable at eticb end of the temple. 



They represented at one enfl Koreas 
and Orithyia, and at the other Eos 
and (Jephalos, 

Close to the base of the colossal 
statue was a curious struct lire with 
a row of columns along the middle, 
probfdjly a pa'^sage nsed by the 
priesfjjj as it stood between the Pro- 
pyhea and the priests' hnusa. East 
of the Temple of Apollo was a 
fjuilding whidi may have l>een the 
prytanenm ; and at the comer of 
the preeiiK.t, .southeast of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, is a triangular base 
with an arch.iic inscription ; *' Iphi- 
oaridos, the Naxian, made me and 
dedicatefl me," On the iK-k^e prob- 
ably stood ft Htatue of Apollo. The 
Temple of DionysuB abuttefl on 
the south-eaMtcirn corner, and 
opened on its south side into the 
civil .square. 

Further east, boyfimd the Temple 
of Dionysus, was thft Hall Of the 
Bulls, a long narrow bnihling rnu- 
ning almo?(t due north and J^outb, 
with an altar at the northera end and 
an entrance hall at the southern. 
Th central portion was a long paved 
gallery, doul>t]e.ss tlie sjwt where 
the Dalian mai^len.s danced their 
mystic dance. The altar at the 
end was the famous Altar of Homa 
{jtifitLTiMs 0vfiif)j bnilt up of the 
itorns of the victim h offered to 
Apfollo. It was aecounted otie of 
the seven wonders of the world, and 
before it the embassies per formed 
their ctjiho dance (yi/mtt^s), first 
supposed to have Ix^cn dan red by 
Theseus after he escaped from the 
f'retan labjTinth, Fragments of a 
sculptured frieze, now in the 
Museum at Mycoaos, repre>ienting 
dolphins and combat scenes, were 
found in the Hall of Bulls. Tbia 
ball was the religious eentre of the 

I)recinct, and all the sacred ways 
ed to it. A special little door at 
the south-east corner of the pre- 
ciniit, just south of the Temple of 
Dinny.Hus, letl into it. 

Eakt of the hall was the Sacred 
Wood, to the south. nS. "^Vw^V^^^ ■*». 
a\taT ^i Zeu?i ^^\\w\s», «* '^'aj.wct^ 
gTimlie maa?^ vf\W\ a\.ft^ VtswXvw^ ^^^ 
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to it. The sacreii wood stretdied 
right nbn^^ tlie eastern side of 
the preciiict, up iia far m tlie 
north-eastoru gate, beyond which, 
bounding the precinct on the 
north, wtts t^ie Stoa of tlie Homa, 
where the !*flc:reil ettibusHie.H were 
received. The iifiiue was given 
because of the bulls' heads whicih 
ornanientfd the triglyphs^ some of 
which are still lyiug about. A row 
of chambers extentl.4 along the Ijaak 
ofthestoa, which appears tt> be of 
the same dat« a,s the great lialL A 
siuiilai' atoa Hea oii the other side 
of the northiL^rn i)ropylEi?a- At the 
north-w{i5itLTti corner of the preuinct 
stood thf^ Porinofl Oikos ko oltuu 
nifiutioued in the sacred inventories. 
It wns the store-house in which sur- 
plus trea^surt? was deposited. 

South of the Porinos OikoH was the 
BTnall Temple of ArtemiSj round 
which ran a large square stoa. Fur- 
ther south than the small temple a 
later temple of Artemis w^is built. 
Outside the sacred precinct, beside 
the Temple of Dionysus and the Stoa 
of Philip and smaller stoa alreaily 
mentioned, was a large four-Hidetl 
stoa opening inwards towards a 
temple dedicated to Aphrodite and 
Hernie>i. The whole of the pretinet 
was ranch built over in meriiwval 
times by the Knights Hospitidlers 
of St. John, 

North of the sacred city lay the 
mercantile part, and in it a Roman 
Agora has been tbundy iind also a 
temple, probably of AsclepiuK, The 
agora was a kind ot club or associa- 
tion of merchants under the protec- 
tion of Hermes. North of this lay 
tlie Sacred Lake, au oval pool on 
which were kept E^oine swans, sacred 
to Apollo, The wattff of it is 
brackish, and it is dry in suramer. 
On the slo|)e of the hill aliove it 
were several buildings : one, bel cuff- 
ing to the Ponidoniastae of Berytos, 
WM a temple with a portico, where 
A draped statue of Roma was found. 
On the eaatem side of the lake 
the Knights Uogpitallers raised a 
lonff mmparf, with towers at inter- 
rals, hi to this timuj ancient frag- 



ments were built. It was probably 
the sife of the ancient pala?stra. A 
sprmg runs into the lake, and north 
of it are the ruins of a gj^mnasinm, 
described in the inscriptions as the 
new pahcstra. North-west of this 
lay the .stadinoi. 

The Theatre lies in the opposite 
direction from the sacred lake. It 
is rather a rough walk over the 
stones. Perhaps the best way is to 
keep along the shore lis long as 
possible and then strike up. The 
whore is moat inviting to bathe 
from J but one ought to select a 
spot free from sea-urchins, as 
their spines cause annoying little 
tlesh wounds, and sonietimesi blood- 
poisoning. 

The theatre was partly built of 
marble and partly dug out of the bill. 
The four front rows of seats rernaiu 
and the fountlations of the stage. 
The stage bad a columncri pro- 
scenium all round it, unlike auy 
other that has be^u found. An 
inscription was found here identify- 
ing this structure as the logeion or 
speaking-place. 

Above the theatre are the ruins 
of a QraicO'Roman bouse, similar 
to those found at Pompeii ; ami 
above it, beyond the dry ravine of 
the lnopoa,"is the Temple of the 
Forel^ Gods. I^Iany ititeresting 
I louses have been found on various 
parts of the site, particularly near 
the shore, below the theatre. Up 
still farther than the temple ia the 
Cave of Apollo, the earliest sanctu- 
ary of the god. It is a natural cleft 
in the rock, with a stone roof addeil, 
not covered in at the back, but leav- 
ing a small opening from which the 
light could fall on a statue, of which 
the base remains, A small terrace , 
ill fro ri 1 f th e tern pi e sh owed traces i 
of an altar, in tlie shape of a cir- ^ 
Lular hole iiUed with lioues, tsinders, 
etc. 

Mount Cynthus, from which tbe 
epithet of Cynthia, as applied to 
Artemis, is derivetl, is the highest 
point of the island. Tl)e top has 
Wen \evfc\W\ BtTiOy. \wtTiW'Ai -viqJUs 
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precinct of Zens, ftud Athtjua^ led 
up to from below by tliree nacred 
ways* 111 tlie middle atood a rock^ 
with niches cut in it to receive 
olferiiigs. 

The view of the surrouudiug 
Cyolaiiea is very htiaiitifti! on a 
fine day. Niixoh und Pjiroa lie 
south, Siphnor4 and Btriphos juiuth- 
west, Syra appearH over Kheneia, 
and ijoraetinit^ft there are glimpgea 
of { !eos by 5 Olid. On the north are 
Tenos and Audrofct, and east ia 
Myt.oDos. 

klienoia, or Greater Belos, now 
a quarantine station^ was the 
necropolis of Delon, and on it a 
number of tombs have hetn ex- 
cavated, and the contents placed in 
one of the Hiimll museums on 
Myconos. Herodotus says that 
Polycrates, when he E^onqncred 
Rheneia, fastened it to Dtdoa by it 
chain, Nicias had a maiQrni(ict*nt 
bridge made jutors the strait* The 
island itself in made up of two 
parU, a northern and a southenij 
connected l>y a narrow iathmns. 
The tombs «[>oken of were ntostly 
those which were taken from Delo« 
by tbe At^icninna ami reburied on 
Rlieneiftj so m to purify the sacred 
jalaTid. 

Myconofl ha^ a good lamling- 
phico. There were two towuB oii it 
in ancient times — Panomms on the 
north, and Myeonos on the site of 
the modem town^ in a little bay on 
the south-west. Most of the anti- 
fiuities from Ueloa have been carried 
off to Athens, but several objects of 
interest remain. In the museum 
of sculpture and inHcriptions are a 
series of early draped female 
statue?, proliably representing 
Artemis, and some other archaic 
Hculpturcii. Tlie inscriptions, wliit^h 
throw great light on the history of 
the island and on temple tulininistra- 
tion, may 1h? more conveniently 
studied in the admirable publica- 
tions of the French School, llie 
musenni is prmitically only a store- 
hon8e»jind \^ over-crowd cil. In the 
second museum is the pottyry from 
MyvoDoa, ralfjahle to tlu> arrlur- 

to 



olo^d^it. The characteristic ware is 
a simple form of that known as 
Malian. The houses of Mycjonos, 
being built of stones carried off 
from DeloSj .sometimes have inter- 
eBting sculptures in tbeir walia. 
Tlie island produces com and wine, 
but the islanders am mostly hfthers. 
From the town we can reach the 
top of St. Elias, from winch there 
is a fine view, and Lino^ wliere there 
are the niins of a temple and a 
fortre^H. 

Mycouos was part of the duchy 
of Naxoa in mediseval times, and in 
1824 some of the people who were 
driven Irom Psara by the Turks 
settled on tbe island. An action 
was fought in the harbour of 
MyconoSy in 1794, between the 
English ship Homn&y and tlie 
French ship La HybilU. Shii>B 
stop here on the way from Athens 
to Syra and back, and ft-om here 
one can get a sailingltoat across to 
Delos. 

Tenos, anciently Ophioussa, or 
Kerpent island, and Hydroussa, or 
well-watered, lies north- west of 
My con OS. A temple was built to 
Poseidon for having cleared the 
island of the snakes. The island 
wa.s in Venetian hands for about 
50O years, aufl was very prosperous 
then. It produces a very good 
wine, like ,Malmsey. The main 
interest of the modern town of 
Tenos or St, Nicola is in the vejy 
interesting festival whieh takes 
place every March, on the day of 
the Annunciation^ wbiidi is also the 
Greek Independence Day. Greeks 
come to this fe.stival from the 
neighbouring islands^ as well as 
from Athens tuid Smyrna. The 
G reek Cathedral of the E vangelistria, 
Our Lady of Good Tidings, is at the 
sunimit of the hill, up which the 
street of the town goes. The 
]iari>our is an excellent one, and 
there is a long mole with several 
landing-places, Oti the shore is a 
wide square to which the procession 
dcis(jcn<ls from the churcU asi.<l 
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outside the church on the festival 
day is one well worth seeing. The 
different island costumes blend 
together in a striking mass of 
colour. The people have ex- 
traordinarily gentle manners for 
such wild-looking folk, and there is 
not much noise. Whole families 
camp-out round the church, with 
their food tethered near them in 
the shape of a goat or lamb. The 
sick sleep in the vault of the 
church all night, and often see 
visions of Our Lady. Hysterical 
cases often find a cure ; but there is 
a terrible pathos as well as a bright 
side to the belief that can induce a 
leper, who has lost both hands and 
feet, to throw herself across the 
path of the holy picture in the hope 
of having them restored. Little 
babies are laid down for the priest 
to step over, and sometimes the 
mass of people seethe across the 
perfunctory barrier of sailors, and 
the priest, always an old man, has 
to be literally carried along by his 
assistants. But in spite of the 
intense excitement all is quiet and 
in a way orderly. The people are 
begged, not ordered, to keep back, 
and the procession goes on its way, 
not without several miraculous 
cures happening. 

The interior of the church is 
splendid, if somewhat gaudy, and 
the way up to it is lined with 
booths, at which one can buy pretty 
trifles, such as the silk gloves or 
scarves made on the island, or other 
things brought from a distance to 
sell, a strange medley from East and 
West. 

The Roman Catholic part of the 
town does not equal this in interest. 
Some respectable nuns keep a girls' 
school at Loutra, a couple of hours 
from the town. There is an ancient 
Greek marble pyramid at the village 
of Avdo. At Exoborgo, on a hill, 
was the Venetian town, and near it 
is a small Franciscan convent and a 
Jesuit brotherhood. 

AndroB lies close to Tenos, being 
onJjr separated from it by a narrow 
channel, the Ajidvos Strait. TA^e 



D'Oro channel, which separates it 
from Euboea, is wider, but is con- 
sidered dangerous by sailors, in 
spite of the lighthouse at the nor th 
end of the island. Andros was 
sacred to Dionysus, and a tradition 
existed that during his festival the 
waters of a certain fountain were 
turned into wine. 

The principal town, Andros, lying 
on the north-east of the island, has 
unfortunately no harbour. Several 
attempts have been made to con- 
struct a mole, but the sea has always 
succeeded in washing it away. The 
Andrians are a fine stalwa^ type 
of people, and very fond of their 
island, always returning home from 
Athens, where the women are chiefly 
employed as wet-nurses. 

The ancient city lay about the 
middle of the west coast, at what is 
now called Palaeopolis, and there are 
considerable remains of it, but no- 
thing has been done in the way of 
excavation. Gaurion, to the north, 
is a good refuge from a north-east 
wind. A spring on the top of the 
highest mountain is supposed to 
take its origin in Euboea — ^a common 
kind of tradition concerning springs 
on islands contiguous to the main- 
land, and existing also in Cyprus 
with regard to Caramania. 

The northern Sporades lie off 
the coast of Euboea. The principal 
are Skyros, Skiathos, Skopelos, 
and Icos or Chiliodromia. SkyroB, 
the chief, the " lofty Skyros " of 
Homer, has some remains of the 
ancient town walls on the edge of 
the precipice. In mythology it was 
the place where Thetis hid Achilles, 
and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles 
was brought up. Thucydides says 
that Ciraon discovered the bones of 
Theseus at Skyros and brought 
them to Athens. There is a good 
lighthouse at the south-western end 
of the island. Skiathos, remark- 
able for its woods, has a good 
harbour on the south-east side. 
There were once some monasteries 
here, but they are now defjerted. 
T\i\a \a\«vi^ wci^ ^Vsy^Vaa have 
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pelos, or PeparethOB has some 
remains of Ha three ancient towns, 
one of tlioin iiaiiinl Skopelott. 
Some graves have nLsu ktLii tonnd 
OH tbe Lsknd. IbOB, or CMlio- 
dromla, is also well wooded, with 
game and rabbits and good fishing, 
5'bere are some truces of the ancient 
city* The ialimd has a good hurbour, 

CRETE. 

Crete, or Caudia, the largest and 
moat southerly of the Greek is- 
lands, is now under the governor- 
ship of Prince Gretirge, the second 
son of the Kintj of Greece, though 
still unmiiially suhjact to Turkey. 
The coast has numerous gulfa on 
the north, the principal being Ki.s- 
I jphnici^T Oanou, Suda, Harmyio, 
Mirabello, and Sitia. Of thesse Suda 
Bay Js the moat im[X>rtant, being 
one of the l>estaud largest harbours 
in the Meditwrrauean. The island 
is a long narrow strip, running eiLst 
and west, broken tip into three 
uittural diviT^ious by mountains. 
Tl*e Lenka (White) Mountains Ho on 
the west, Mount Ida in the middle, 
and Dicte on tlie ei^st. There are 
no imporUmI river.-^, but a pktitifiil 
water supply, and the country is 
very fertile. Like many of the other 
Greek islands, Crete is rich in fabk. 

Tlie legends of Mines and 
Die«ialu8, I'asiphnft and the Mino- 
taur, Arittdne and Thesyiis, Eui*opa 
and the Bull, all had their home in 
Crete ; and its eaily history emerges 
from a tangle of Icgeud, in whit h 
names like Ztuia and Cronos tigure 
as early kings. Tlie primitive in- 
habitants, a race called Eteo- 
Cretjuis, and another called Cy- 
donians, are pupposerl to have lx*en 
driven out by the PehiMgiuna, fol- 
lowed by successive colonies of 
llelleneH, Dorians, Phnrgiana, and 
Phteuioians. Minos, who seems to 
have been a dynasty rather than a 
a king, roied over the middle part 
of the island, with Cnossus as the 
cftpital. Til is was the palmiest 
time ofCt'ett'f when she was ii luari- 



tirae power and miatresa of the 
an.'hipelago, repres-sing pirates and 
foumliug iLolonit'j^. After the Tro- 
jan war, to which she sent princes, 
came the dedine ; and in the 
eleventh century l>ffore oar era, 
when the Dorians became masters 
of the island, Crete fell into a suli- 
ortlinate ph'ice politically, though it 
produced some famous sonJptors, 
aiiil its coinagi^ was of great Ideality 
anil variety. In later timeis! it lie- 
came a more pirates* nest, and St. 
Paul hati a very low opinion of the 
population wheu he visited it. lu 
mediaeval time.*i Marco Sanndi an- 
iii^xed it to his dudiy of Naxos aud 
colonised it with Venetians, and it 
wa-s not till the end of the feeveu- 
teenth century that the island fell 
into the haudf* or the Turks, and 
even then the Sidtakiote moimtain- 
eers retainer! their independence. 
For the past century it has been m 
a troulded state, but is at last in a 
fair way to get peace aud good 
goveriinit^ut under i\ popular ruler. 

Steamers ruu to Crete from 
Athens at frequent but somewhat 
irregular intenals, calling at Can ea, 
Retimo, and Caudia. The best 
centre for excursions is Canea, on 
the site of the ancient Gydonia. 
The port lies inside a quail ran gnlar 
biwition of Venetian constmction, 
ami is ap{>roached by a long mole 
with u light at the end. The castle 
is opposite the enil of the mole, 
commanding the entrance to the 
harbour, and on the promontory 
beyond stooil the Venettan citadel. 
The Lion of 8t. Mark is to bo found 
on fiome of the walln, and an inter- 
esting relic of the Venetian galleys 
is left in the covered slips. Some 
of the chnriijhes have been used as 
mosques. Th« town has a pleasing 
appearance, standing out before u 
background of snow-peakefl moun- 
tains. The ruins of Aptera can be 
readied in Ijalf-nday's ride. You 
can ride along the coast to Ketlmo, 
the ancient RMthynma, in eight 
hours. The harbouv \vt\a ^Au «\\wit 
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Eleuthema, where the most strik- 
ing remains are the immense cisterns 
hewn in the rock ; Sybritia, the 
ruined convent of Arcadia ; Axos, 
of which considerable remains were 
left, and where a number of archaic 
inscriptions have been found ; and 
Anoya, from which one can reach 
the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida, 
explored in 1884 by the Cretan 
Society. The objects found have 
been placed in the Museum at 
Candia, and were chiefly votive 
oflferings to Zeus. The cave or grotto 
lies in the side of a lofty flank of 
Mount Ida, and has a broad terrace 
in front of it, on which stood the 
altar. The interior was in two parts, 
an outer hall and an inner chamber, 
and the floor of both was formed of 
ashes, probably from sacrifices. 
The cave was the religious centre 
of the island, and is half-way be- 
tween Gortyna and Cnossus. Khea 
was supposed to have hidden her 
son here from Cronos. Another 
way of reaching the cave is from 
Candia, a ride of seven or eight 
hours. 

Candia, on the site of the ancient 
Heracleon, was in mediaeval times 
the scene of some of Morosini's most 
heroic exploits. Like Canea, the 
harbour is surrounded by a bastion, 
and the covered slips of the Vene- 
tian galleys are still to be seen. 
The port is protected by two moles, 
but only admits small ships. The 
lower part of the town has been 
much damaged by the recent riots, 
but the upper part remains flourish- 
ing. The churches of St. Fran9ois 
and St. Catherine, now both mosques, 
are interesting mediaeval structures, 
and a Venetian fountain is still 
standing near the old Jewish 
quarter. The arsenal is a fine build- 
ing, with a frieze of Venetian arms 
round the outside. 

The Museum (in a disused Tur- 
kish barracks) is well worth a visit. 
The principal objects in it are early 
bronzes from the cave on Mount 
Ida, and some sculptures, including 
the upper p&rt of a primitive statue 
from JEJeutlierna, a cardinal luouu- 



ment of early Greek art. There 
are some fine heads among the later 
sculpture, and some pretty little gold 
objects. The frescoes and other 
finds from Cnossus have been de- 
posited in the museum. The collec- 
tion is well housed and arranged, 
and the custodian, who sp^Eiks 
French, most obliging. 

The most interesting spot in the 
island for the moment is the site of 
the ancient Cnossus, about an 
hour's ride from Candia. The 
Cretan Exploration Fund and the 
British School have been excavating 
for a season on the traditional site 
of the palace and labyrinth of 
Minos, and have made some inter- 
esting discoveries. The remains of 
the palace consist of a number of 
subterranean chambers, many of 
which have characters incised on 
their walls, including the double 
axe, the symbol of Zeus. These 
chambers may be associated with 
the tradition of the labyrinth. 
Above them are the lower parts of 
the walls of a palace, resembling 
that at Tiryns, in the chambers of 
which a number of large vases 
were found. The characteristic 
feature of the building is a large 
hall or chamber, which must have 
sers^ed as a throne-room, as the 
throne, a stone structure, is still to 
be seen. The frescoes that formed 
the decoration of the walls of the 
palace had all fallen inward on 
their face, and considerable frag- 
ments of them have been recovered, 
including several figures and groups 
of Mycenaean type. They show 
more variety than any others 
hitherto found. One, a maiden 
bearing a wine-cuj), is of consider- 
able artistic value. Several hundred 
inscriptions were found incised on 
small clay tablets, in both forms of 
the early Cretan script discovered 
by Mr. Arthur Evans. On an ad- 
joining hill there were found several 
buildings of a town of Mycenaean 
period, including one which is 
possibly a temple. At the back of 
it t\vfe^oo\ \^«:a viWvstfe^XL^SXlv small 
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Altbougli Gortyna Is not far 
from the slmIj it U not very 
accebsible. From Candia it is a 
day's ride ; and landing on tlie 
south side of the i^alaiid, and reath- 
ing the site front the Messara, the 
one plain in Crete, would be out of 
the qneiition^ except for one who 
knew the L'ountiy and it^H ways, aK 
well as it^ language. Spliakia, to 
the west of thy ialand, h the kind 
of country anyone in searcdi of wild 
seenery and advt^ntur« would like. 

In tne region of Dicte^ in the east 
of the island, the British School 
have also made some csplorationfs. 
The DiCtS&aii cave, which, like the 
Idean cave, wan one ol the centres of 
the worship of Zeus, has yielded a 
curiouH tind of bronze .statuettes, 
found inside the stalactites which 
have forni*?d in the cave since the 
atatuettes wt^re placed there. 

GYPRUS, 

C3T3niB lies dne ent^t of Crete, in 
the eitierae comer of the Mediter- 
ranean, south of Cararaania. It 
waj* once well-wooded, but is not so 
now ; and tliongh efforta are being 
made by the English ofhcials to re- 
create the forests, the ]iieasimts think 
it more important to pavSture their 
goats on the young shoots, and ob- 
tain firewood. Tlio Cypriotes are a 
tine race in ftpi>earance, but very 
violent in eharacten The pfjpula- 
tioii is mixed ; bnt Mnsaulnians, 
Orthodox Christians, and Arfnenians 
contrive to live together fairly peace- 
ably. In early times the island 
Ix? longed to Egypt ; but being too 
distant a poasesaion for her to guard, 
it was conquered and reconquered 
eeveral times — once by Sargon of 
Asflyria. The Phojnicians cofoniReHd 
it, and fonnd Ym\h in the Greeks. 
It was natn rally ouk of the first 
conquesta of tlie Persiants; but 
Evagorad, King of .Salanufl, made a 
hard light for independence, eaUiiig 
in the help of Conon of Athens. 
B^atli in 1'la.s.vji'jiJ nwl mediaeval 
f///je.¥ Uk' islaut} wri-^ rich and 



thickly inhabited, hut hiia siuce 
become depopulated. A peculiarity 
of the art of the island iw its hick of 
originality. It retleeta in turn the 
diflerent inHueuL^e.s to which it was 
exposed, but never ;icids to theoi any- 
thingof ita own. Tliu tombs of Cyprus 
have afforded a rich harvest to the 
excavator, bnt the Hnest objects are 
probably foreign^ St. Paul visited 
it in his travelff, and Richard Cobut 
de Lion conquered it on his way to 
Palestine, and gave it to the 
Lnsignan dynasty, which held it 
for several centuries. It Is at 
present administ-ered by tlie British, 
paying a tribute to Turkey which 
leavers v«ry small margin for sneh 
necessary expenses as roads and 
public workfr. 

The chief towns of the island are 
Nicosia, the capital, Larnacm and 
Limasol, the two chief ports, 
FaTuagusta, the ancient yalamis, on 
the east, Paphos on the west, and 
Cyrenia on the north- The beat 
harbour is at the eastern extremity, 
at Solamia, But it haa Iwicome 
consideraVily silted up, and would 
want dredginiEi before it could admit 
large ships. Home escavatious have 
been made by the British .School, 
and the agora, temples, and some 
other buildings have been found, 
Tlie thief interest of the lof^ality is 
in the Venetian walled town of 
Famagiista, which hnn a fine 
Gothic cathedral and other build- 
ings, including the traditional 
Palace of Othello. All is now 
deserted and in ruins^. A long 
rocky promontory running to the 
tioiih-east is known as the Carpass. 
On an island at the end of it ia a 
leper settlement. 

The usual lauding- places, Limanol 
and Larnaca, are only open road- 
steads, froru which it in often in- 
convenient to get aboard sinp, 

Lamaca, the ancient Citium, was 
the chief town of the Phceuicians. 
Tlie chief sight in the CI i ape I of 
Phatierouiene, which is an ancient 
torab cut in an isolateil nvg,'>s> ^1 
rock iiol ^a-v 4tci\v\ NJuvt %"e;^, "Cv*a 
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the neighbourhood gave the whole 
island an undeserved reputation for 
unhealthiness during the first year 
of the British occupation. 

Limasol, farther west, is the 
chief station of the British troops 
in the island. The modem town 
is without interest, but there are 
two ancient sites near — Curium, to 
the west, and Amathus to the east, 
both noted for their tombs. Of 
Cesnola's famous treasuries at 
Curium no trace is visible, and his 
description of them is rather a 
liight of fancy than a serious 
archaeological statement. 

The British School made some 
excavations at Paphos, on the west 
of the island, in 1887, and cleared^the 
site of the great Temple of Aphrodite. 
A boy's hea<l, now in the British 
Museum, is a charming little work 
of the fourth-century period ; and a 
gold pin, also in the British Museum, 
with a dedication to Aphrodite 
down the stem, has the head 
decorated with goats' heads and 
doves alternately. Some tombs 
in the neighbourhood were also 
dug out, but most of tliera had 
already had their contents removed 
or destroyed, some of thein 
so early as Roman times. The 
modern town is at New Paphos, 
about 10 miles away, where there 
are many rock-cut tombs. There 
is a small harbour, near which a 
column of Roman date is shown as 
that to which St. Paul was bound 
when scourged. But as the eartli 
round it covers the column to a 
considerable deptli, the marks 
hown can luirdly be antlientic. 

Poll tes Chrysochou, in the 
north-west, is a famous tomb site 
from which many vases have come 
to the British Museum. 

Csrrenla, on the orth coast, has 
a small harbour and v i ..jtian walls. 
A few miles to the west is *^e 
ancient Lapithus. The most b( 
tiuil lmil(lin.i; near is the Convi .it 
of Bella Pals, silufited near the ))ass 
le.idiiJLC to Nicosia. It Is in ruins, 
:i/ifl its (iotlm arcliitecture terms, 
with tlw son and wootus, a pic- 



turesque contrast to the wild 
country round. 

Nicosia, near the centre of the 
island, has some interesting Vene- 
tian remains. It is one of the few 
walled cities of which the walls 
remain, with deep tunnel-like gates 
at intervals. The town is situated 
in a beautiful plain surrounded by 
mountains, and has several Gothic 
churches and houses of the Lusignan 
period in good preservation, the 
former, ' most of them, in use as 
mosques. The Cathedral is a 
stately Gothic building, of which 
the western towers have been re- 
placed by minarets. 

The Museum is in the Govern- 
ment buildings, and its contents 
have now been catalogued. They 
come from various excavations, and 
Irom the collection a comprehensive 
study of Cypriote art may be made. 

Along the north of the island is 
a range of mountains, the most 
conspicuous peak of which is called 
Pentedactylon, from its curious 
shape, which bears a certain resem- 
blance to a clenched fist. The high- 
(jst mountain in the island, the 
ancient Olympus, lies to the west, 
north of Limasol, and is now called 
Trocidos. It is the one place in the 
island where the trees remain, and 
is used as a summer camp for the 
garrison and the Government offi- 
cials. 

Samos lies east of Tenos and 
south of Smyrna and Chios, off the 
coast near Ephesus. Though pay- 
ing a Turkish tribute, it possesses 
a certain amount of autonomy under 
a governor, who is usually of Greek 
race. The island has a good har- 
bour at Vathy, the modem capital, 
and the great sight is the imder- 
ground aqueduct made by Poly- 
(•rates, which can be traced from 
one end to the other. One opening 
is a couple of hours' ride from 
Vathy, and a guide with a torch 
accompanies the visitor. A narrow 
}>ath leads along beside the channel 
for th(j water. The niins of the 
awcAV'wt \,c»\N \\ o^ ^^vwwQ'?- ?cce at Tigani, 
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are also on the shore, an hour's 
ride farther west, the foundations 
of the Heraeum, excavated by the 
French some time ago. 

Samos produces an excellent sweet 
wine and a highly flavoured to- 
bacco, cigarettes made of which are 
much esteemed in the Levant. 

Rhodes.— The town lies at the 
extreme northern end of the island. 
A low sand-spit covered with wind- 
mills runs out beyond the town, 
and affords doubtful shelter to 
ships. The harbour is only useful 
for small craft. The chief feature 
of the town is the Street of the 
Knights, where the houses of the 
Knights of St. John still remain 
almost intact, with the arms over 
the doorways. The famous Co- 
lossus, fragments of which are said 
to have been seen on the quay by 
earlier travellers, has disappeared. 
It can never have stood across the 
harbour in the manner which popu- 
lar imagination supposes. Besides 
Rhodes, the other ancient towns 
were lalysos and Camirus, from 
both of which much early pottery 
has been brought to the British 
Museum. 



TROY. 

Troy lies about an hour from the 
sea, at the mouth of the Hellespont. 
The nearest landing-place is at 
Karanlik Liman, but steamers are 
not usually allowed to stop short 
of the Dardanelles, a day's ride 
away. 

The city stands on a height over- 
looking the plain, where the river 
Scamander winds about to the sea, 
frequently altering the position of 
its bed. The layers that indicate 
the different cities are very easily 
distinguished. In the lower strata 
we find the remains of one city 
superimposed upon another to a 
considerable height ; but the original 
slope of the hill must also be con- 
sidered in estimating the level of 
any building. In Roman times the 
hul waa cut down to a level surface 



in the middle as well as terraced up 
at the sides, and so the chief build- 
ings of the " sixth" city have been 
destroyed. The most conspicuous 
object as one approaches is the 
great wall of the " sixth " city, which 
is about contemporary with Mycenae. 
It can still be traced in almost its 
entire circuit, standing to a great 
height, except on the north side, 
where it has disappeared. The 
characteristic of the masonry is a 
curious set-back at intervals along 
the wall. The reason of it is not 
known, and it does not seem suffi- 
cient to serve any purpose of de- 
fence. On this wall are towers of 
similar masonry, some of them 
slightly later in date. The prin- 
cipal gate was probably the south- 
eastern one (A) ; another, on the 
east side, is protected by a curved 
projection of the wall, which flanks 
it on the right or shieldless side of 
an attacking enemy. 

The finest tower is at the north- 
east comer ; it contained an early 
. well of large size, and also a postern 
gate. A smaller well was made 
within the larger well in Greek 
times, and there is also a staircase 
of Greek period built against the 
outside of the tower on the north. 
Within the circuit can be seen 
the remains of many buildings 
similar to the great wall of the 
"sixth" city, including one which 
is perhaps a temple (G in plan). 

At the north-east comer the 
remains of the Roman ("ninth") 
city are most conspicuous. They 
can easily be distinguished from the 
earlier work, being in regular courses 
of squared blocks, many of them 
showing letters which are masons' 
marks. The huge wall at B is a 
substructure, not intended to be 
visible, supporting the precinct or 
terrace on which stood the teniple 
of Athena of Roman date. The 
remains of two Roman theatres 
have also been found on the line 
of the wall of the "sixth" city, 
near the south-east comer. They 
are maikftdv«\^\\.^\iVokft.\^\xv*^<fti^^^ssssv, 
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BOOKS, ETC., UPON GREECE. 

There is such a vast literature about both ancient and modern Greece, 
that only a few recent books likely to be useful to a traveller are given. 
Besides the usual guide books — Murray, Joanne, and Baedeker — the 
following may be recommended for topography : — 

Schuchhardt, Schliemann's Excavations^ trans, by E. Sellers. This 

includes Mycenae and Tiryns, but not the last excavations at Troy. 
Diehl, Excursions in Greece. Can be had in English as well as French. 
P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
Tsountas & Manatt, The Mycencean Age. 

Harrison & Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. 
Fraser's Pausanias (6 vols.) is indispensable for reference, but bulky to 

carry about. 
Stuart's Antiquities of Athens is the great work on Athens in the latter 

part of the eighteenth century, and may be consulted in a library 

either at home or in Athens. 
Wordsworth's Greece is a delightful description of the country, though 

the archaeology is naturally out of date. 
Prof. MahaflFy's Rambles and Studies in Greece is a pleasant book to 

read. 
For the Cyclades, Tozer's ^gean Islands and Bent's Cydades are the 

best. 

Those who wish to get a smattering of the modern language may use 
Mrs. E. Gardner's adaptation of Wied's Modem Greek Gramrrvar. 

For books on art, the handiest are — 
Tarbell, History of Greek Art. 
E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 

No convenient handbooks exist either for Greek vases or archi- 
tecture, but doubtless this want will soon be supplied. Architects will 
naturally refer, both before and after visiting Greece, to Penrose's Prin- 
ciples of Atlienian Architecture. 

Travellers who want to make the most of their archaeological oppor- 
tunities should read S. Reinach's little book, Conseils aux Voyageurs 
ArchSologues. 

Those interested in the coins which may be bought at different places 
ought to have Hill's Handbook of Greek Coins; and Head's Historia 
Numoriim is valuable for identification of types. P. Gardner's Types of 
Greek Coins should be reatl, but it is not very portable. 

Scholars will naturally take with them the texts which refer to the 
places which they intend to visit, e.gr., Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
the Attic Dramatists, and Pausanias, 
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DIRECTORY. 

Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 

British Embassy. — Pera (in 
summer, Therapia). Right Hon. 
Sir Nicholas O' Conor, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., Ambassador. 

British Consulate and Con- 
sular Court. — Galata, near the 
Tower. Mr. H. C. A. Eyres, Consul ; 
Sir Edward O'Malley, Judge. 

United States Legation.— 
Grande rue de Pera. Hon. John G. 
A. Leishman, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

United States Consulate - 
General.— Pera. 

Hon. Charles M. Dickinson, Con- 
sul- General. 

British Post Office.— Galata. 
Mr. W. M. Teversham, postmaster. 
Mails are made up every day at 
6 p.m. On Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, an extra mail is made 
up at 2 p.m. for the Orient Express. 
On Sunday the office is open from 
9.30 to 10.30 a.m., and from 5 to 6 
p.m. 

The rates are those of the Postal 
Union. 

Receiving boxes for the B.P.O. 
are to be found in the principal 
hotels. 

P.O. money orders are issued and 
cashed at this ollice. 

There are also French, German, 
Austrian, and Russian post-oftices. 
Letters for the interior of Turkey 



are posted in the Turkish post- 
office. The following are their re- 
spective addresses : — 

Turkish Post Office.— Rue Cab- 
ristan (Tep6 Bachi, No. 37) ; also 
telegraph office, Grande rue de 
Pera J 181. Rue Voivoda, OalcUa. 
— Central office. Rue Baghcheh 
Kapou, Stamboid. 

Austrian Post Offijce. — Rue Yorg- 
andjilar, OcUata; Grand rue de 
PerUf No. 438; Camondo Han, 
Starr^oul. 

French Post Office. — Rue Voivoda, 
Galata ; Passage Oriental, Nos. 
15, 16, Pera ; Camondo Han, 
Starriboul. 

Russian Post Office. — Kiretch 
Kapou, Galata; Rue Baghcheh 
Kapou, Staviboul. 

German Post Office. — Rue Voi- 
voda, No. 29, Galata ; Havousbou 
Han, Stambmd ; Rue de I'Eglise 
Greque, oflF Grand Rue de Pera. 

The Telegraph Office is at 
Galata, almost opposite the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. There 
are also receiving offices at 181 
Grande rue de Pera, 37 Rue Tepe- 
Bachi, Pera, and on the Galata 
Bridge. 

Church Services. — Christ 
Church., Criviean Memorial, Rue 
Yazidji, Pera. The chaplain 
resides at the Church House, 
Pera. Services, Sunday, 10.30 
a.m. 

Gluxpel o/ W\x. "RnlUk Kwhassy, 
Pera. '>^\vfe ^«^ . ^. ^. feo^'^N.o^, 
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M.A. Services, Sunday^ 11 a.m., 
4 p.m. In amnitier the Pera chapel 
is cloiwd, and the services are held 
in the chaptil at Therapia. 

Mvangelical Uition Chtfri'h f\f 
Pera. Services, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
in the ehapel of the Batch Lega- 
tion, Grande me de Pera» (Entrancti 
by Rue des Poates. ) 

PernUflalona are required for the 
f^elamlik and for visiting tho 
TreasuTi/ in the Ohl Seniglio, and 
the Palaco of Doltuabaglicheh. 
Application may be made at the 
Embassy or Legation of the visitor's 
nation. Permission to viait the 
Treasury has to be specially granted 
from Yidiz Palace, and involves 
considerable expeniie. 

Teskerehs (i.e. Tnrkish pass- 
ports) are required for travelling 
in the interior. Passports shonld 
have vL^S for entry and departure. 

Guides. — Int<iruational Couriers 
and Guides Oflice, 18 Boulevard dfn 
Petits Champs, Tep6 Bachi, Pera ; 
Director, Ferdinando de Paruta ; 
Secretary, Alljert M. tYanco, 

Comniiinication.— Steamers for 
the Bosporus, Scutari, Haidar 
Pacha, Kadikeui, aud the Golden 
Horn leave the Galata Bridge at 
frequent intervals. Steamers for 
the Islands leave the Bridge morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

I'rains run from the Htamboul 
raOway station about every half- 
bour for Yedi-kouleh, San Stephauo, 
and intermediate stations. 

Tramway cars run from Galata^ 
through Pera, to Chichli; from 
Ortakeui» through Galata, to Azab 
Kapon (Inner Bridge) ; from the 
Out«r Bridge, Stamlioul, past the 
Old Seraglio Gate, St, Sophia, the 
Hippodrome, the Burnt Column, 
and the Bayazid Mosque, to Yedi- 
kouleh. 

A branch line runs from Ak 
Serai to Top Kapou (Gate of St, 
Roman us), from which tht* walk is 
easy, either to Aivan Serai ou the 
Golden Horn, or to Yedi-kouleh on 
the Marmora. 

The cars on le Tunnel Railway 
between GfilhcA mid Pera start 



every three minutes. Fare, 20 
Ytavm (Id.) and 30 paraa (l^d,). 

Tolb are levied on both ^bridges. 
Foot passengers [tay 10 para.'i (Ad. }. 

In good weatlihr th« rtii/^w^''will 
bo found a very pleui^aut means of 
communication by water. 



Garriag€a.— 


-VoiTURES DE Place, 




Pi 


1st 

- 1 


1 i 


Short Oonrae 




5 


PstTB, 

7 


Pstrs. 
15 


Long Courae 




ID 


15 


20 


Course of an hoar 


15 


20 


25 



(Short eourse^ — 20 nun. at max. 
Loug — 40 mill, at max.) 

The hire of a carriage (<*, dep.) 
taken for the day is 80 piastres. 
Carriagej^ taken by the honr are 
charged for at the rate of 15 piastres 
for each of the first two hours, and 
10 piastres for each suhsequeut hour, 
reekouing by half- hours. 

Bridge tolls most be paid T»y the 
traveller* 

The fares shoidd Iw arranged 
with the driver Ijtifore starting. 



Money. 




Bronze Coins— 




lU VMuas = 


\± 


2U paras - 


Id, 


'* Metallic ''Coins— 




1 piastre ^ 50 paras - 


^: 


2i piaatre8= lOCt paras = 


Silver Coins— 




20 paras = 


Id 


40 mras = 1 piastre - 


2d. 


ti prastres 


4d. 


6 ntastrus ^ 1 cherck or 




bealdik = 


l(kL 


10 piastres 


l8. &L 


20 piastres - 1 medjidieh = 


Sa. 4rl. 



Gold Coins— 

i lira = 27 piastres == 4a. 6tl. 

i lira =64: piastres = Ifei. 

1 liPa<£Tl)=^ KJS piastres = IBs. 

The English sovereign (120 
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(95 piastres) are freely circulated. 
There is a constant loss in exchang- 
ing gold coins for silver coins, as 
the latter are bought up by the 
Sarafsy or money-changers, who 
make them an article of ordinary 
commerce. All worn or light coins 
should he refused. The Govern- 
ment offices and the ticket offices of 
the Bosporus steamers accept the 
medjidieh as worth 19 piastres, and 
the cherek as worth 4 piastres 30 
paras. In the banks, calculatious 
are made in piasives gold, £T1 = 
100 piastres gold. 

Time is calculated from sunset 
to sunset, with twice twelve hours. 
Sunset is 12 o'clock Turkish. 

The following table gives the 
hour (Frank) of sunset throughout 
the year. On any given day 
Turkish time may be coaverted 
into Frank time by adding the 
hour (Frank) of sunset, e.g. 14 
April, 8.30 Turkish = 8.30 + 6.37 
= 3.7 p.m. Frank ; and Frank time 
may be converted into Turkish by 
deducting the hour (Frank) of sun- 
set, e.g. 24 December, 11 a.m. 
Frank = 11 - 4.33 = 6.27 
Turkish. 

Sunset. 



12 


'clock a la Turqif^ for each 




5 days 


; of the month. 






Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


Days. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


1 


4.43 


5.15 


5.49 


6.22 


5 


4.45 


5.20 


5.53 


6.26 


10 


4.50 


5.26 


5.59 


6.32 


15 


4.55 


5.32 


6.05 


6.38 


20 


4.58 


5.37 


6.08 


6.41 


25 


5.0(5 


5.45 


6.13 


6.47 




May. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


Days. 


h.ni. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


1 


6.55 


7.20 


7.35 


7.13 


5 


6.58 


7.26 


7.33 


7.12 


10 


7.02 


7.29 


7.31 


7.06 


15 


7.07 


7.32 


7.30 


7.04 


20 


7.11 


7.34 


7.25 


6.48 


25 


7.18 


7.36 


7.23 


6.42 




Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Days. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


h.m. 


1 


6.31 


5.45 


4.55 


4.32 


5 


6.24 


5.35 


4.49 


4.31 


10 


6.17 


5.27 


4.44 


4.30 


15 


(i.m 


5.18 


4.40 


4.3i 


'JO 


()A)0 


6.11 


4.36 


4. Si 


25 


5.51 


6.05 


4.34 


4.34 



Booksellers.— Robert Macgill, 
Tunnel Passage, Pera ; Depasta 
Freres, Keil, Weiss, all in the 
Grande rue de Pera. 

Caf6s and Restaurants.— Del 
Genio, Galata end of the Bridge. 
Janni, 396 Grande rue de Pera. 
Aslanian, Cafe Splendide, Grande 
rue de Pera, and 32 Place Sultan 
Bayazid, Stamboul. 

Chemists.— -Canzuch (Pbarmacie 
Britannioue), Zanni, Delia Sudda, 
Mateo vicn (Phie. Austro-Hongroise), 
Grande rue de Pera. 

Doctors.— Dr. John Patterson, 
479 Grande rue de Pera ; Dr. John 
McClean, British Seamen's Hos- 

Sital ; Dr. Matteossian, 20 Bue 
[isk, Pera. 

Dentists.- Dr. F. W. Faber, 
Tunnel Passage, Pera ; Dr. Frank 
Buckley, 13 Petits Champs, Pera; 
Dr. H. B. Matteossian, 1 Bue 
Theatre, Pera. 

English-French Newspapers. — 
Levant Herald and Oriental Adver- 
tiser, daily. 

Hairdressers.— Alberti and 
Sarris, Tunnel Passage, Pera. 

Governesses can lind rooms at 
Somerville House, opposite the 
Tunnel Station, Pera, and at the 
AsUe de I'Union Internationale 
des Amies de la Jeune Fille, Hue 
Iskender, Galata. 

Photographs.— Abdullah Freres, 
452 Grande rue de Pera; Sebah 
& Joaillier, 439 Grande rue de 
Pera ; Bergren, 414 Grande rue de 
Pera; llobert Macgill, Tunnel 
Passage, Pera. 

HISTORY. 

The histoiy of Constantinople 
begins with that of Byzantium, 
which was founded on this site 
about 667 B.C. by Greek colonists 
from Megara. Their fellow-towns- 
men had already founded Chalcedon, 
and by their failure to appreciate 
the marvellous advantages of the 
triangular sea-washed site of the 
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Men" given them by tlie Persian 
Satrapj Megabazus. Byssaiitiuni 
was found td, in accord ancti with 
the counsel of the Fjthiau oracle of 
Apollo, opposite the Blind Men'a 
City. A line drawn from tlic out^r 
brid^fi to the Nouri Osnmn Mosque, 
and from therti round the west end 
of the Hippoikonie to the light- 
housej thenctj Imdi by the ahore to 
the bridge, will mark tho boundaries 
of the ancient city. 

At the end of the 6th ceutnry B.C., 
Byzantium l>ecame subject to Persia, 
and was bnrnt down in the revolt 
which took place in the following 
c«ntury. After the battle of PlatsKs 
in 479 B.C., Pausauia^^ rccoveriMl the 
city for Greece. FirAt a dependency 
of Athens, Byzantium Ixscatue a 
Spartan city, but in 408 B.c\ was, 
along with C'liakednn, recovered by 
AliiibiadcH, and brought again into 
relfttioiiij with Athena. 

Although in the social war the 
hostile attftnde of ByKautium caused 
aeriouH losa to Athene, the Athenians 
in 339 H.c\, persuaded by the voice 
of Demosthenes, sent help to Byzan- 
tium which aideil the city in repel- 
ling ita besieger^ Philip of Maeedon. 
An incident iu that siege has sent 
ita memorial down to our o\vii 
times. A surprise party was 
betrayed by the barking of dogn 
and the light of a falling meteor In 
the Northern sky. Because of the 
failnre of thin attack ^'the citizens 
raised a statu^i to Hecate the Torch- 
bearer, and in her honour i<tnick 
coins bearing her eTnblem, the 
crescent moon, which Byzantium has 
bequeathed lo Constantinople, and 
Islam borrowed all over the world." 

Byzautintn came into formal con- 
nection with Rome, by treaty, in 
148 B. i\ I n the second oen tu ry a . l\ 
it atlopted the cause of Niger, and 
in 196 A.D. was captured and 
destroyed by the Roman Emperor, 
Septimius Beverus* The railing of 
the city walls overthrew one of the 
^reat safeguards against the barbar- 
ian tribes of the North and the East. 
Tlie Goths threatened the city and 
irere defeated by iLe Emperor 



ClandiuB ii, *'Gothicns,** in 269 
A.D* at Nifrsa. The so-called 
Column of Theodosinsinlhe Ser^lio 
grounds was perhaps erected in 
honour of that service rendered to 
civilisation, 

Con.s tan tine besieged the city in 
'S23 A, I)., and receiveil its surreuder. 
The seat of Imperial government 
was then transferred from the Tiber 
to the Bosporus. The city was 
called Constantinople in homage to 
it^ new fouuder ; and was also called 
New Rome, as an indination that 
the empire was the same though 
the capital had bet-n changed. The 
name New Rome is tiaed still in the 
oiticial language of the Orthodox 
Cliurch. The new city was inaugu- 
rated on the 11th May 330 a:d. as 
the Christian Capital of a Christian 
Empire. The walls enclosing the 
city of Conatantine started from the 
present inner britlge, included what 
is now the site of the Mohammed 
Mosque, then went, curving a little 
ontwards, to join the sea- walls 
near the present Yeni Kapou rail- 
way station* 

From the foundation of Byzan- 
tiuni to the present day, the city 
built on European soil, ami looking 
over into Asia, has been an object 
of strife among the surrounding 
jmtiouB. Greeks, Persians, Huns, 
Golbs, Arabn, Turks, Russians, 
and Bulgariaiis have encamped 
round its wallr. or attacked them, 
vet it has seldom been the prize of 
invasion. By the beginning of the 
4th century A.D., Byzantium hjid 
almost monopolifle*l the commerce of 
the world, and its consequent wealth 
and political importance naturally 
kept it in a position of danger. 

The existing walls were l)uilt by 
ThetKlofiins partly in 413 a,D., 
and partly rebuilt in 447 a.d, to 
enlarge the city, and to defend it 
against the advance of the Huns 
under Altila. JnstinianVs reign is 
marked, not only by his buildings 
and legal reforms, but by hi« jsuecess 
in driving back th*s Vandals^ GtitX^^^ 
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clius led that emperor to meditate 
transferring the capital to Carthage ; 
and, had such a transference taken 

Elace, the course of history would 
ave been very greatly changed. 

In 673 A.D. the Saracens began 
their first siege of Constantinople, 
which was continued for seven 
summers ; the Greek fire used by 
the defenders wrought great havoc 
among the enemy's ships. A second 
series of Saracen attacks came to an 
end in 718 a.d. Leo the Isaurian, 
who was then emperor, brought 
about such reforms as gave the 
empire strength to withstand for 
several centuries the growing 
Moslem power. Yet Haroun Al 
Raschid looked dowii upon Con- 
stantinople from the heights above 
Scutari. 

In the times of the Comneni the 
Crusaders began visiting Constanti- 
nople. The swarms that followed 
Peter the Hermit and Walter the 
Penniless, the armies led by 
Godfrey ' de Bouillon, Tancred, 
Raymond of Toulouse, and others, 
were most unwelcome guests, and 
the city was glad when they 
departed. The expedition known 
as the Fourth Crusade turned aside 
to press an emperor upon Con- 
stantinople. In 1204 A.D. these 
"Crusaders" captured the city. 
Three great fires which burned 
through the wealthiest quarters had 
destroyed many monuments, many 
manuscripts, and much that was of 
great value ; but when the victors 
entered under the banner of the 
cross they systematically and 
shamelessly plundered this most 
important outpost of Christian 
civilisation in the East. 

Constantinople remained in the 
hands of the Latins until 1261 
A.D., when Alexius Strategopoulos, 
a trusted general of Michael 
Palaeologus, recaptured it for the 
Greeks. 

The Latin Conquest deflected the 

world-wide trade of Constantinople 

to Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, whicVi 

increased in wealth and importance 

while Constantinople declined. 



Othman, who ^ve his name to 
the Ottoman Empire, reached 
Bithynia in 1299 a.d. Bmsa 
surrendered to his son Orkhan, 
with whom the Emperor John 
Cantacuzenus made an alliance, and 
to whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage. The alliance between 
the two sovereigns stipulated that 
the Turks should have permission 
to sell their prisoners of war, men 
and women, by public auction in 
Constantinople. 

Murad i, the son of Orkhan, by 
his military exploits in Europe 
and Asia, isolated Constantinople, 
which, but for the movements of 
Timour the Tartar, would certainly 
have fallen about 1396 A.D. into 
the hands of Bayazid i. Bayazid 
was the first Ottoman sovereign to 
assume the title of Sultan. 

The city was besieged under 
Bayazid, Musa his son, and Murad 
III. The last Ottoman siege, 
which was conducted by the Sulten 
Mohammed ii, began on the 6th 
April 1453 and lasted till the 29th 
May 1453 a.d., when the Greek 
army was defeated, and its last 
emperor, Constantine Palaeologus, 
killed. The Sultan Mohammed ll 
entered in state by the gate of St. 
Rom anus (Top Kapou), and rode to 
St. Sophia along the street now 
marked out by tramway rails. 
Although the wealth and population 
of the city had decreased greatly 
since it was pillaged by the Latins, 
there still remained so much wealth 
for division that it came to be said 
of a Turk who had grown suddenly 
rich, "He has been at the sack of 
Constantinople." The Genoese of 
Galata contrived to save themselves 
and their most valued possessions. 

From 413 a.d. till 1453 a.d. the 
Theodosian walls had "defended 
the higher life of mankind against 
the attacks of formidable antagon- 
ists. " They were at last overthrown 
by a nation whose nature and 
instinct were hostile both to Chris- 
tian faith and society. No army 
\vaa ^mcfe \)ti«\\ 'W^vesyfe.^ \S\ft city, 
au^ t\ift -^NijXV?. ^^laalva. Y^^RJCviaJ^ \w 
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the stite in wliicli tliey were left on 
that fatcfuJ 20tli May U53 A.n. 

Up till th« OttoiiitLD Conquest 
Cons timtiiinple was also the treajfture- 
hoiise of Greek Jeaming. fta over- 
tlirow lirove Eastern 8clioIan4 to 
different parts of Euroije, and their 
ilispemoD, along with the art of 
printing, discovered about the same 
time, had a powerful inrtuence in 
bringing about the revival of 
letters. 



h 



BAOES AND 
BELIGIONS. 

lUe Turks, 



It is estimated that the popula- 
tion of Constfliitinopltt is about 
9{}0,000, one half of that number 
Ix-ing Mohammedans, and reekouerl 
fts belonging to the Turkish race. 

In the middle of the thirteenth 
century a.d. the B&ljeiik Sultan of 
Iconiiun was hard pressed nt Aiij^ont 
by a Mongolian army whieli bad 
swept westward from Central Asia. 
Victory was won for the Seljenk 
army only thronp;h tlic aid of a 
Ixidy of four huudred horsemen, 
who came niiearpectadly to their 
avSaistanee. Tlie chief of tha^^e 



horsemen was Ertoghml, a member 
of a Turkish family which the 
Mongolian invasion had driven 



L 



from Uielr camping -gionutl in 
Khorasan. The 8eljeuk Hultan 
rew^arded his deliverers by permit- 
ting them to little in tlie country 
betweeti Angora and Brusa ; but 
the newcomers were not content to 
Itc mere settlers, and gradually 
imposed their authority upon the 
incfependent chiefs of the (lifttrict. 
Othnian, or Osnmn* the son of 
Ertoghrul, wa-* bom in a.d. 1258. 
When hi> came to be tlie head of 
hilt trilie he asserted his indfipend- 
enwi, and since then the descend- 
ants of his people have called 
thenifielvcA Osmanlis or Ottomans ■ 
until recently they never applied 
the word Turk to themsetva*}. 

II 



Tlie Imperial succe.<wion in the 
nude line hits been tinbroken for 
six and a half 4'enturieJ* ; thirty-five 

{jriuees of the bloovl of Ertoghnil 
lave necnpied the Sultan's throne* 
A dt'ccaaed Sultan is succeeded by 
hia eldest male relative, who may, 
or jnny not, be the Sultan's eldest 
son. TTie Sultan In an absolute 
aud irresponsible sovereign, anbject 
only to the principles of the 
Khorau. Since tne reign of Sclim I, 
the. Sultan has also held the otfice 
of Khulif, or nucces^Hor of Mob ai ti- 
tled : l>i:;iiig thus the head of the 
Moslem relt>:non, he exercises 
roligions authority over mont Mo- 
hanimedans. The present Sultan 
has asHidnonsly strengthemjtl Ids 
]ioHition by developing the power 
uf the Ehalifate. 

Thy TughrOi, or cypher of 
the Sultan^ seen on coins and 
official documents, tiontains the 
name of the reigning sovereign, 
and of Ids father. Hie Tughra 
is said to have originated in 
the reign of Sultin Murad I, 
who, unable to write, inked 
the palm of his hand, and 
presstjtl it Ufvon a treaty with 
the j^eojde of Rftgusa which 
had Ifeen presented for his 
signature. The sign-mannal« 
the impress of his stained 
hand, has been conventionalised 
iidn tbt^ form of the Tughra, 
in which can be traced oorves 
representing the ball of the 
hand and tlie thumb, aud lines 
representing the four Iingera. 
The Grand Vi2ler [n the Sultan's 
prime nunister in civil matters. 
The? offices of the trraud Vizier 
ami of other ministers aBsooiated 
with him in the Cabinet are la 
Stamboul, ne^ir the Cohl Fotmtain 
Gate of the Old Seraglio, aud 
are calletl the Hnblime Porte^ a 
t«rm which im sonaetime.'* applied 
also to the Cabinet. As the 
Imperial Government is now cen- 
tralised at the Palace of Yildii, the 
Grand V^izier and the Sublime Pcut^ 
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The Sheikh-iil-lBlam is, under 
the Sultan, the chief of the Mo- 
hammedan religion and law. His 
official residence is at Stamboul 
near the Sulevman Mosque. 

Every Mohammedan is com- 
manded to pray five times a day, 
and before each prayer to wash his 
hands, face, ears, and feet up to 
the ankles. The washing fountains 
are to be seen in every mosque 
courtyard. The hours of prayer 
" are annoimced from the minarets 
by the muezzins. The Azan, or 
muezzin's call to prayer, is trans- 
lated as follows : — ** God is great 
(four times repeated). I bear 
witness that there -is no God but 
God (twice repeated). I bear wit- 
ness that Mohammed is the Apostle 
of God (twice repeated). Come to 
prayers, come to prayers, come to 
salvation, come to salvation. God 
is great. There is no other God 
but God." In the early morning 
the words are added, " Prayers are 
better than sleep." 

On entering a mosque, a Moslem 
takes off his shoes as a mark of 
reverence, and the various attitudes 
are assumed at definite stages of 
the Namaz, or prayer. When Mos- 
lem women visit the mosques they 
are separated from the male wor- 
shippers. 

The order of ordinary prayer, as 
given in Notes on Muhammadaii- 
ism (Rev. T. P. Hughes. W. H. 
Allen & Co. Ltd., London. 3rd 
ed., 1894), is as follows : — 

The Niyyat, said standing, with 
the hands on either side : 
. "I have purposed to offer up 
to God only, with a sincere heart, 
this morning (or as the case may 
be), with my face Qiblawards, 
two Rak'at prayers." 
The Takbir-i-Tahrimah, said with 
the thumbs touching the 
lobules of the ears, and the 
open hands on each side of 
the face : 

"God is great." 
The Qiam, said standing, the right 
hsLud placed upon the lett, 



below the navel (women 
place their hands on their 
breasts) : 
** Holiness to Thee, God I 
" And praise be to Thee. 
** Great is Thy name, 
" Great is Thy greatness, 
** There is no deity but Thee." 

" I seek refuge from God from 
cursed Satan. 

"In the name of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful. 

" Praise be to God, Lord of all 
the worlds ! 

"The Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

"King on the day of reckoning. 
"Thee only do we worship, 
and to Thee only do we cry for 
help. 

" Guide Thou us in the straight 
path, 

"The path of those to whom 
Thou hast been gracious ; 

"With whom Thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray. 
Amen." 

" Say : He is God alone : 
"God the eternal. 
"He begetteth not 
" And is not begotten, 
" And there is none like Him." 
(And portions of theKhoran, as 
the worshipper may wish. ) 
The Takbir-i-Ruku\ said standing, 
body and head inclined for- 
ward, the hands resting on 
the knees, the fingers se- 
parated a little: 
"God is great." 
The Tasbih-i-Rukw, same position : 
" I extol the holiness of ray 
Lord, the Great." (Thrice re- 
peated. ) 
The Qiam-i-Sami Ullahj said with 
body erect, and hands placed 
on either side ; 
The Imam says: "God hears 
him who praises Him." 

The people respond : "0 Lord, 
Thou art praised." 
The Takbir-i-Sijdahj said as the 
worshipper drops on his 
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The Tiiahih-i-Sijdah^ recited as the 
worship|ier puts (irst his 
nose and then his forehead i 
to the ground : 
** I eitol tho holiness of my 
Lord, the Muat High." (Thrice 
rept^ated.) 
Tlie Tamir-i-}alm^ naid while the 
worship[>er raiHtss hii head 
aiKi body, sinks biwikward to 
sit upon his hcels^ and 
phirces his hauds on his 
thighs : 

^^ God ie great." 
The Takbir-i-Sijdah^ said by the 
worshipper while prostrate as 
before : 

" God is great," 
The Tasbih-i'SiJdifh^ said by the 
worshipper, still prostrate : 
*' I extol the hoHne*s of my 
Lord, the Most High." (llmce 
repeated.) 
Tbo TftkbiT-i-Qiam^ said standing, or 
Takbir-i-ila'ndy said sitting : 
**God is great." 
Here endeth one R&k'at or form 
of prayer. 

The next Eak*at hedns with the 
first chapter of the Khoran. At 
the close of every two Rak'at-s : 

The Attahiyat i? recited, the wor- 

shipper kneeling on the 

1^0 nnd, flitting on his left 

faot» which in hent under 

him, Ms band^i upon his 

knees : 

* * The ojlorations of the tongue 

are for Oml, an<i also the ador- 

atioua of the body, and alnia- 

givin^. 

** Peace he upon thee, O Pro- 
phet, with the mercy of God, 
and Hia blesssing. 

** Peace be upon na, and upon 
God'i righteous servants." 

1 Some Mventy-flve yewn ago m pm. 
fvosltiou that the Turkish Holuiers 
thould wear caps with brims or peaks 
in the French style* was rejectedt on 
the ground that tsurh brims would 
Interferw with thi»* part o( the Naioazor 
jpnkver. The reii^'oun utility of the tes 



The Tftshahhud, said with the first 
linger of the right hand 
raised : 
'* I testify that there is no 
deity but God, and I testify that 
Mohammed is the servant of 
God, and the messenger of Grod." 
(Every two Rak'ats closes with 
the TiLthahhnd.) 
Tlie Iktrud^ said in the same pos- 
ture : 
''O God, have mercy on Mo- 
hammed and on his descendants, 
as Thou didfit have mercy ou 
Abralmm and on his descendautj*. 
Thou art to lie praiMed, and Thou 
art great. O God, ble.«w Moham- 
med and his descendants, ti3 
Thou didst bless Aljraham and 
\m deacendanta. Thou art to bo 
pndsed, and Thou art great," 
The hifa : 

** (jod our Lord, give us the 
ble^ssings of this life, autl also the 
blessings of life; everlasting. Save 
UK from the torments of tire.'* 
The Salaam, said turning the head 
round to the right : 
" The peace and ntercy of God 
be with you." 
The tScUaom^ said turning the head 
round to the left : 
* ' Tlie i>eace and mercy of God 
be with you." 

At the close of the whole »ct of 

]irayei's the worshipper raises 

nis hands and offers a Mnmyat 

or supplication, which nsuiuly 

consists of jjrayers selected 

from the Khoran or Hadi«, 

The hands are raised in order 

to catch a blessing from heaven, 

and they are afterw artls drawu 

over the face in order to 

transfer it to every part of the 

body. 

On Fridays additional prayers are 

tsaid, and a ticrmon i» pretkjhed 

in some easeji. 

The whirling and howling Ber- 

vishes are examples of the esoteric 

and mystical sects of Islam. The 

first seek the ecstatic fitate through 

whirling, and the second V,'^ WijJw 

cries, t\ife v)\L\t\vtv^\>«r4\^v»» vmsxx 
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them ; one hand is extended palm December 1901), and Accession, 
upwards, as if receiving blessings 1st September, 
from heaven, the other is extendi The Turkish year is lunar, so the 
palm downward, as if distributing above Turkish dates fall each year 
those blessings to men. eleven days earlier. But as Ramazan 

is not announced until the new moon 

The following are the great has actually been seen, there is 

festivals of the Moslem religion : — liable to be an error of a day in 

calculating those dates. 



The Shi'ahs are Mohammedans 
who are the followers of Ali, hus- 
band of Fatimah, the daughter of 
Mohammed. The Shi'ah faith is 
the national religion of Persia. The 



Festivals. 

Ramazan (12th December 1901 to 
11th January 1902) is the Moslem 
fasting month, during which all the 
faithful abstain from food, drink, 

and tobacco between sunrise and Shi'ahs suppose^that their twelfth 

sunset. Cannon fired from various Imam (Imam Mahdi) " is still alive 

places tell when each day's fast is and concealed in some secret place; 

over. The nights are largely given and that he is the same Mahdi, or 

up to feasting, director, concerning whom Mo- 

The Sultan goes in state to the hammed prophesied that the world 

Old Seraglio on the 15th of Ramazan should not have an end until one of 

(26th December 1901) to do homage his own descendants should govern 

to the mantle of the Prophet (Hirka- the Arabians, and whose coming in 



i-Sherif). 

The Night of Power, Kadr- 
Geyjesi, is celebrated on the 27th 
Ramazan (5th January 1902). St. 
Sophia is illuminated on that night, 
and visitors are allowed into the 
galleries on payment of 20 piastres, 



the last day is expected by all 
Moslems" (see Hughes* Notes on 
Muhammadanism^ p. 215). On the 
10th Muharrem (9th April 1902) 
the Persians commemorate, in their 
khans at Stamboul, the death of 
Hussein, the son of Ali (see 



where they may witness the very Gibbon's Decline and Fall of Vie 
impressive service. The feast of Roman Empire, ch. 50). 
Shelter Bairam occupies the first 
three days of Sheval, the month 
following Ramazan, Kurban 
Bairam commemorates the sacri- 
fice of Abraham, and takes place 
on the 10th Zilhidjeh, seventy days 
after Sheker Bairam, and lasts four 
days. On the first day of each 
Bairam the Sultan receives at 
Dolmabaghcheh Palace, soon after 
sunrise, all the great functionaries 
of the Empire. 

The Holy Caravan, Surey Emin, 
with the Imperial gifts to the mosque 
at Mecca, leaves Yildiz on the 14th 
Shaban (26th December 1901), and 
crosses to Scutari, where it encamps 
for some time. It is then embarked 
on board a steamer. 



The Greeks. 

While there are many Greeks in 
the Ottoman Empire who are 
Hellenic subjects, the great majority 
are r ayahs, or subjects of the 
Sultan. At the Ottoman Conquest 
the Turks did not seek to assimilate 
the peoples brought under their 
sway, but left them a certain degree 
of separate national existence, 
modified by the requirements of the 
State. However, the dividing line 
between the different peoples is not 
race or nationality, but religion. 
Consequently the Churches in the 
Ottoman Empire are practically co- 
extensive with the communities 



The mosques, public buildings, ^^v^..^.,^ „..^ «wv. v.v, 
and many private houses are i\\u- -wYvose T\a.mes they bear. 
minated on th e ajmiversaries of the T\ve GtTft^V, qt Ox^iXvcAciT. ^V\\s:^\v, 
Multan'a birth, I6th Shaban (28th acviftp\.a \Xv^ ^^^^ ?,«iN«i\i.<:i^Qxvxs^s»\^:aN. 
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Councils, and, hh tbe Rule of Fuitli, 
the Bible ami iiw traditiiuis of tlie 
CliuTcli. I'here are seven sotni- 
iiieiits — baptism, eontirmation 
(which follows iminc^liately iijjon 
l>uj>tip.iiOt peiiaucej euoliariiit, iiiatii- 
riiony, tiiiohitiiig of the siek, uml 
ordination. 

Tbe pin'ochLal clergy uiust be 
married, ami, as they may uot marry 
lifter ordinatiou^ a seeond marriiige 
iiiipossil)le. Bishoj>» are not 
iWected froiii the parocliial t^krgy, 
but from the celibate mona.stic 
orders. lu the clmrcibea there are 
crnoifixes aud pioturcH (eikous), 
which receive adoration ; but statu- 
oiy and inatrunieutal uiunic are 
forbitldeu. 

Tlie four pfttriarclis (of Cou- 
Btai d i t lo pie , A iitioch , J eru fialem, 
auil Alexandria) have eqiud difj^nity, 
au<i have the higho&t rank among 
the bishojw. The bishops, luutetl in 
II rttjueriiJ Couueilt reiirysent tiie 
Chun-b, and tire l>t'lieved to decide 
iidkUMily^ iindur tJje j^nidauce of 
tlie Holy Lrhost, all matters of 
faith and etjdeMiastinal life. 

About the middlo of the mnth 
ceutury the Greek Emperor con- 
ferrerl the title '' Oui^umcnical " 
upon the Patriarch of CoDstantiti- 
oplii. At the Ottonmn Conquest 
the Putririreh George Oeuuiidiua 
rei:eived tmm tlje Sultau certaiu 
privileges, which contiuue to regu- 
late tlie relations betweeu thtt 
Turkish Government and the Greek 
Cburi?h and people, Tlie patritiruh 
is elected by a nyuotl of bishops, 
but th<i candidatiiss muHt be approved 
by the Snltan, In addition to his 
ecclesiastical office, the Oecuiueuieal 
Patriart'li of Couhtantino[>lB is his 
people's one olheial repreaeutative 
to, ttud uitidiator with^ the sovereign. 

The Patriarchate and Cathedral 
are at Phaaar, on the (]lolden 
Horn. 

The section of the Greek < Uiurch 
which recoeuiaes the authority of 
the l^ope haa a roprcj^eutative at 
Coiifitantinopk, 



The Bulg'arlans. 

The Btdt^arians nbtaiued the 
independtinee of their national 
Church, and appropriated the 
churches and schools which had 
bt^en in the jioaaesaioii of the Greek 
Church, iMfifnpe they obUiined their 
IJolitieal inde|Mnidentte. As the Ex- 
arch » the ee(ile.sia«ttcal chief of the 
Bulgarian Church, claims ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over Bolgariauij in 
Thrace and Northern Macedonia, as 
^vell as over his people in Bulgaria, 
it is necessary lor him to live iu 
Constantinople. Tlie Exarchate 
18 at OrLakeui, on thu Bosporus ; 
the C^athedral is at RT.Iata, on the 
Golden Horn. The Exarch does 
not concede to the Oeenmenieal 
Patriarch of Constantinople any 
a,uthority over the Greeks resident 
in Bulgaria. In 1S73 tho Greek 
SjTiod of the four patriarchs excom- 
inuuiuated the Bulgarian Exarchate. 
Tliat .sentence has uot been re- 
called. 

The Bnlgn-rian Exarch, in addi- 
tion to his €c:clesiastical functions, 
is tlie official re]>resentative to the 
Sultan of all Bulgariaus who are 
Ottoman subiects. 

The Armenians. 

Tlie Armenian i>eople are divided 
into two jKjlitico - ecrdesiaatical 
groups, each on« co-exteuiiive with 
the Church whoife uauje it bears. 

The Armenlaii (OregrorlaB) 
Clinreh inel tides the greuler pait 
of the |ieople. The Armeniaus, 
owiug partly to a misunderstanding, 
refuftcd to accept the decisions of 
the Council of (Jhalcedon held in 
A.tJ, 491 and tonstitntwl tbemaelves 
into a separate Churclu Doctrinally 
they form a monophyaite Church. 
Seven sacraments are observed — 
baptiBm, confirmation (which is 
joined to baptism), penance, ettch- 
ariat, matrituony, ordination, and 
extreme unction. The extreme 
miction is administered only ta 
«eeWm*\\v^, ftW'X '\\\\\Titi.'XvA>iS.>4 ^iiSNfcx. 
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the parochial clergy may marry, 
but only before ordination ; the 
bishops must be celibate. 

The ecclesiastical head of the 
Church is the Catholikos, whose 
seat is at Etchmiadzin. The 
patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem are subject to him. 

But the Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople is in all civil matters the 
official representative to the Sultan 
of his Armenian subjects. 

The Patriarchate and Cathedral 
are at Gtedik Pasha, Stamboul. 

The Catholic ArmenianB are 
those who recognise the authority 
of the Pope. They have a Patriarch , 
who also acts as the official repre- 
sentative to the sovereign of the 
Catholic Armenian community. 
The Patriarchate, Cathedral, and 
College are in Pera. 

The Protestant Community. 

The Protestant community is 
composed of proselytes from the 
native Churches and from Judaism, 
and has a Vekil, or official repre- 
sentative to the sovereign. The 
offices of the Vekilate are in the 
Bible House, Stamboul. 

The Latin Chancery. 

The Latin Chancery, whose 
offices are in Galata, guards the 
interests of certain Ottoman sub- 
jects, mostly regarded as descend- 
ants of the Italian colonists in 
Galata before the Ottoman Con- 
quest. 

Israelites. 

Tlie Jewish Grand Rabbinate 

is at Couscounjouk, on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus. The Grand 
Rabbi is also the civil chief and 
official representative of his people 
to the Sultan. There are three 
classes of Jews resident in Con- 
stantinople and its neighbour- 
hood — 
(1) Oerman- or Yiddish-speakiiig 
Jews. 
(2) Spanish -speaking Jews, dft 



scendants of those expelled from 
Spain in a.d. 1483 by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. These write their 
Spanish in Hebrew characters 
(Judaeo-Spanish), but there is at 
present a movement towards aban- 
doning Spanish in favour of Turkish. 
(3) The Karaite Jews, who reject 
the teaching of the Talmud and 
the traditions which are ordinarily 
part of Judaism. 

The Gypsies 

occupy the quarter inside the land 
walls of Stamboul, between the 
Adrianople Gate and Top-Kajwu, 
the Cannon Gate. The gypsy 
women and girls may be seen 
singing and dancing at the various 
holiday resorts. 

Foreigners. 

•In virtue of the Capitulations, 
foreigners settled in the Ottoman 
Empire are, when no Ottoman sub- 
ject is involved, exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Turkish Law 
Courts, and are amenable for trial 
to tribunals presided over by their 
respective Consuls. Cases between 
foreigners of different nationalities 
are heard at the Court of the de- 
fendant, but cases between foreigners 
and Ottoman subjects are heard in 
the Turkish Courts, at which a 
dragoman from the foreigner's Con- 
sulate attends to see that the trial 
is conducted according to law. 
Questions regarding landed pro- 
perty held by foreigners are dealt 
with in the Turkish Courts. Unless 
a consular officer is present a 
domiciliary visit is not legal, and 
all writs from the Turkish Courts 
must be served upon foreigners 
only through the Consulate of their 
nation. 
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GALATA. 

Professor Bury conjectures that 
GalaU is a very old uaiue liating 
froiTi the third cfc-nturj' b,o., when 
it was uaual for kingR and towna to 
[lire the Celts na morcenariea. The 
I^yz;autine?^ probably hir«d Itands of 
Celts, and, being afraid of admitting 
them into the city, allotted them 
a Celtic or " Qalatiaii " quarter ou 
the other side of the Golden Horn ; 
and the uanie Galata ulung to the 
place when the tiolatiL* had been 
louf,^ forgotten. 

Early in it« history Galata 
tjecame a settleintfut of the Genoese, 
who were again formally estab- 
iLsheii tliere by the Gretdis after 
the faU of the Latin Kingdom iu 
A.D. 1'261. Thene Bettlera^ who later 
Ijeeaiiie praotieidly independeut, 
were at Itrst vas^aLj of tbfi emjiire. 
and in the l>egiiiniiig of the 14th 
century received permiHsiou from 
the Greek emperor to fortify their 
city with walla and towera. Two of 
the towerM have Liecome noted iu 
history. One was ou the shore, 
the uld Galida Tower iietir the .^ite 
of the present Healtli Oftiee, called 
also the Chain Tower V>eeauae of 
the chain whieli^ when uecesaary, 
waj* thrown across from it to 
Btamboul, for the purpofee of clos- 
ing and protecting the harbour, 
Tliat tower has dii^aiipeared. The 
other, the tower t>f C'hriflt, or tower 
of the Cross J the present Tower Of 
Galata, built in 1348 a.d. and now 
used as a firesignal stfttiotiT foniied 
the apei of a series of fort ilieat ions 
whii'h eueloaed the quarter. 

Up to the middle of the 19th 
eontnry the walls were {standing, 
and the g:aled were closied at night ; 
now only a few remnants of the 
walls exist. The streets named 
Hi'ndek fallow the line of the ditoh of 
11m ■ , Mous. Tliel- '■ : ' 

b i<ir theaakt 

... .iiub Mosque I ...j.^.. .. 



to be on the site of what was 
originally a mQ«f|ue for ArftbSi who 
settled there after one of the Arab 
invasions. Tlie present building 
was, from the beginning of the 13th 
ceiitnry, used liy the Genoese as a 
church, and at the Turkish conquest 
was f^veii up to Moslem usage. 

The aucient Palace of the 
Podestat and other rental ns of 
Genoese buildings may be seen in 
Galati, Galflta in now the mor- 
cautile and shipping quarter, and 
contains the Bourae, the head- 
otlices of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank ami of thy Tobacco Mono- 
poly, and tlie British Consulate, 
Hospital, and Institute. There 
are also the Catholic churches of 
St. Pet«r and St. Benoit, and the 
Jewish Mission Chajjel, School, 
and Dispensary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 



PEBA, 

Pera is on the other aide (i-i Ttfut*) 
of the Golden Horn from Stambotil, 
on the ridf^u of the hill, and is the 
Eurofxian rpiarten Here will be 
found tli« Embasaie** and the prin- 
cipal hotels^ elubif, theatres, fgardens 
(Fetits Cham|w and Taxim)f KiiKlish 
High School for Oirls^ Crimean 
Memorial Church j Galata Serai 
3<:hool and College, the Freuch, 
German J an*t Russian Hospitals, 
a.ud several barracks and parade- 
grrounils. The tramway extends to 
C-hichli, where the roa^l branches, 
and is continued to Thtjrapia and 
The ^weet Waters of Flu rope. 

The Tekkeh or Convent of the 
Mevlevi, or WMrllng Derrlahes, 
ia close by the Pcra entnime to the 
TanneL Their ceremonial takes 
place every Friday after midday 
prayer, 

8TAMB0UL, 

Stambon! it poM^ibly a Turkish 
iistantiiiojjle ; it 
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THE OLD SERAGLIO. 

The grounds of the Old Seraglio 
are full of interest; the position 
is one of peculiar beauty, and the 
buildings, with one or two excep- 
tions, are the remains of the palaces 
of former Sultans. Visitors usually 
enter by the Saouk Tchesmeh 
Kapou (Cold Fountain Gate). The 
road to the left leads past the 
Imperial Military School of Medi- 
cine and its Botanical Garden. 
Near the point, among the trees, is 
the so-called Column of Theo- 
dOBius, which is, however, probably 
rather commemorative of the victory 
of Claudius over the Goths in 269 
A.D. It bears the inscription : ** For- 
tunse reduci ob devictos Gothos." 
The road to the right of the Cold 
Fountain Gate leads to the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum and to the 
Court of the Janissaries. The old 
plane tree was the Janissaries' 
rallying-point when plotting mis- 
chief. On the right is the Imperial 
Gate, Bab - i - Humayun, outside 
which the heads of decapitated 
offenders used to be exposed in 
niches. The present gate is a some- 
what recent restoration. Near this 
gate is the Imperial Mint, and 
also the Churcli of St. Irene, or 
Holy Peace. At the north of the 
Court of the Janissaries is the Orta 
Kapou, which cannot be passed 
without an order from the Palace. 
Visitors may stand, however, and 
look at the double gates, which, 
with the room to the right, formed 
the chamber where in olden days 
those who had lost the favour of 
the Sultan were executed as they 
left the palace. 

Outside the Bab-i-Hummayun is 
the Fountain of Sultan Ahmed 
III., a beautiful building decorated 
with rich arabesques. The inscrip- 
tion bids those who use the fountain 
utter a ])rayer for Ahmed, the 
founder of it. 

On the north-western angle of the 
wall, opposite the entrance to the 
Sublime Porte, is the Alal Kiosk, 
from which the Sultans used to 



view the processions of the " esnafs," 
or trade guilds of Constantinople. 



THE TREASURY. 

Visitors who are furnished with 
the required permission for visiting 
the Treasury enter by the Orta 
Kapou, which opens into a court 
surrounded by a low arcade, where 
formerly, on days of ceremony, the 
Janissaries were drawn up. On 
the right side is a row of domed 
kitchens. On the left side are the 
Record Office, the outer Treasury, 
and other official buildings. 

An avenue of cypress trees leads 
across the court to the Bab-i- 
Saadet, or Gate of Felicity, within 
which are certain buildings shown 
only to privileged visitors. These 
are the Throne-room, or Hall of 
the Divan, built by Suleyman i, 
and decorated with fine arabesques 
and faience. There is a lattice 
window, behind which the Sultans 
sat when giving audience to Ambas- 
sadors. It was formerly the practice 
of the Grand Vizier to hold in the 
Hall of the Divan a Court, which was 
open to Ottoman subjects. As the 
Sultan had secret access to a 
curtained gallery within the Hall, 
and might be there at any time, 
unknown to the judge, listening 
to the procedure, there was an 
additional guarantee for the justice 
of the decisions. 

The Library has a collection of 
Manuscripts in Persian, Turkish, 
Arabic, and Greek. 

The Hirka-i-Sherif Mosque is 
opened only on the 15th day of 
Ramazan, when the Sultan visits it 
to do homage to the Mantle of 
Mohammed, which is kept within 
the Mosque. There are also there : 
a prayer carpet of Abubekr, 
arms and a turban of Omar, and 
the Sanjak Sherif, or Sacred 
Standard of the Prophet. Th^ 
relics of Mohammed passed ir^ 
the hands of Sultan Selim I v^ 
by conquest, he obtained ^gomm 
of the Moslem Holy Oiti^ of I 
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and Malina, and the oflice tiud 
dignity of tlje Klmlifatc. 

in the Treasury are :— A throne 
of heattm gold and Lulaid work, 
adorned with thrnismirls of prtHiious 
Btoties, t'iiptured in 1514 A.D. by 
Sultan Selim i Iroiii lamael, the 
Shall of Persia, 

A divan of Turkish workj inhiid 
and L'ut; rusted with precious wocmI 
and stones ; a great emerald hangs 
over it 

The diain urmonr of Sultftu 
Murad iv, worn at the capture of 
BacdAdiul63SA.i>. 

A great gohlen tankardj 8tiid(Ied 
with over 2000 tlat <liamondy. 

A brass bowl^ inlaM with silver, 
of Arabic work, bearing the name 
of Kait Btiy, the Maoieluk Sultan of 
Egypt, 14t;.S-9U. 

Ho man, Byzantine, Arabic, and 
Turkish eoina ; precious stones 
Rud aneient arms ; therL* in ako a 
collection of the state robes of the 
HulttniH. 

"Within the badly lipchted and 
ill arranged ehajnlierijof the Modem 
Treasury are sueh gems ami 
precious stud's as could not be 
believed in, unleaj* they were 
actually iteen. , . . Huge emeralds 
HA large aa the palm of oue'a hand ; 
garmentii positively plated with 
great table diamonds ; maces and 
daggers whose hilt^ held gems s\h 
large as hen's fggs ; jewelled 
aifjrHU-<\ robes of state, standing np 
Htilf with gold and jireeioua atones. 
The xphnidid gt^n\^ which glow in 
every ineh of the glass caso^ are 
almost all uncut, aa is the fashion 
in the East, and their glittering 
lidlliuiiiy is thus conce-aled within 
tht^ir formless outlines ; aud the 
workrnaiiship of most of the tlironiii'i 
and other oVJfcts is rich and 
drtbornte rnthfr thfiu t'»'*t»!'fnl/' 



decorated with bliit tiles within 
and without. When the Sultan 
visits the Heraglio, for the ceremony 
of Hirkad'Sherif, he rests in the 
KJo^k while portions of the Koran 
are re^jited Ijefore him. 

T]je Marhle KiOBk of Sultan 
AMul Medjid is tulm tihowu* 



IMPKHIAL OTTOMAN 

MUSEUM. 

The Imperial Mttaeum of An- 
tiquitlea la lioiLsed in two buihliugs 
which face each other. 

TlLe CMnlll Kiosk, 

i.e. Faience Kiosk, Li one of the 
liri<t buildiugs constructed by the 
Ottomans at Coustantinople after 
th» Conqna^t. Tlic inscription , in 
Arabic and Persian, over the door 
infornia \ia that it was finished 
under Mohammed ii, in the year 
870 A.e. {146ti a.d.). in 1590 *a.d. 
the KioKk wa.^ repaired, and the 
pretty fountain in the interior con- 
structed. The iuterior is decorated 
with very tine blue and gretii 
faieiuitn 

GBECO-EoMAN Soi/LFTURS. 

4. Two Cupuhs playing with 
cocks : from Tarsus. 

6. White marble bust of Aphro- 
dite : Syme. 

9, Colossal statue of Apollo : 
from TralleHj Aidin ; 5rd vent. b.o. 

Statue of Alexander : Aidin. 

11. Archaic bust of Apollo: 
PergamoK, 

13. Statue of Artemis : Mitylene. 

lb Statuette of Arteniia (?) : 
CjTene. 

19« ^^tatue of Diana the Hnu- 
ttm^ : E]diesns, 

' Aue of Athena: Tripoli 

' y > 

. statues of Atheua: Mog- 

! I eatl of an Indian Bacchnst : 
88, Archaic Ktutucs of 
*f printitive Ionian art: 
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M. Archaic statae of Athena (?): 54. Heail r>f yabina (If), wife of 

of primitive lonko ait, IlaUrian. 

42. Roman Emperor Gallienus, or 55j 5(i Coiosstd statues of women, 
Ileliogabalus. nnnamod: Mogntitiia. 

43. lio in tin Emperor Geta (?). 68, Statue of Jupiter Amnion: 

44. Ronmn Eriiperoi- Gordianus Pergamoa. 

HI. (1). m, Statuette of Jupiter: 8ytne. 

45. ColosBal statue of the Elm- 72. Status of Mftrsyaa : TaiisuH. 
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The Chinili Kiosk {1466 A.D.) 



peror Hadrian, his foot on van- 
quished Cyrene: Crate. 

46. Statue of Hadiiim : Cyzictis. 

47. L'olossal he a* I, the Emijeror 
Luc in a Vt^rus. 

48. Statue of Mareus Aureliua: 
Beyront. 

&0. Colossal statue of Nero: 
Aidiu. 
h\» SUitue of Tiberius; Bynie. 



75. Statue of a daughter of 
Niobe: a good Kojuau coi>y of one 
of the statues of the tjelelirttted 
group attributed to Bcopas or | 
Praxiteles. 

78. An iiiiix^rtant monument, the 
only example of the larger primitive J 
statuary of llhotlefl ; 6th cent* b.c. 

90. Statue of a Koman woamQ r| 
let cent. A.D. : Crete. 
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Reliefs. 

108. A votive altar: Thyatira. 

109. Lireiilar votive altar. 

1 1 3. Large bas-relief ^^ tli e Thracian 
Kniglit, Kttid to lie froiu the arcli of 
Diocletian, which wa,s siluated at 
Salonka at the eutrauce of the 
Ignatiai] Way: ^rd eeiit. A.U. 

114. A deicree of the Boule aud 
Demos of Cyzicus in liouour of 
a person whose name has been 
loit : 4t}i cent. B.C. 

ll&-12tJ. Votive tablets. 

Vll. Fragmeute of the frieze and 
metope of the T'emple of Athena 
Poliaa at Assos ; other frtignientii 
are in New York ami lu the Louvrti 
at Paris: 6th cent. ii.c. 

128. Fragnieuts of the frieze of a 
theatre portico at Pergimios: 3rd 
cent. B.c, 

132. Fragments of the friiize gf a 
Libyan moniinieut: rude African 
art: Tripoli in Burbary. 

133. Aruhaie h^u^- relief of Her- 
culea: ThasNOS: (>th cent, bxv 

134. High relief of Hereulca: 
Troy. 

138. Fragment of the metope of 
the Great Doric Temple at Troy, 

139, 140. MeaHures of capacity 
from Asflos and Mitylene, 

141, Base of a tripod^ with many 
mythological representations: Ne^i- 
polis tlavia. 

164, Statuette of the Good Shep- 
herd: 3rd cent. a.d. 

165, Statuette of the Goo«l Shep- 
herd: about 4th century a.d. 

166, 167. Lions from the Palace 
of BncoieoUj Constantinople. 

183, 184. Txvo Capitttls: 6th 
cent, A,D. 

188, 189, Two fragments of a 
sculptiirtil column containing the 
mo.st ancient representation known 
in the East of the Baptism of Jesus 
Christ: of the Byzantine type as 
that appears about the satne ep<:»ch 
(5th or 6th cent a.d.) at Ravenna, 

198, 199. Scutcheons of Fabricus 
of Caretto; 18th Grand Master of 
EUoaeii(l&13-152lA*a)* 



200^219, Scutcheons of Knights 
of Rhodes. 

220. Tombstone of Victor Barba- 
<liico, Lieutenant of Cyprus lu 
1547 A-D. 

In thii 9,E. room there is a coHee- 
tion of inacriptiona in Himyaritic, a 
very archaic form of Arabic, the 
language of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Yemen: the writing is do- 
rived from thti Phrenician ; and the 
Ethiopians borrowed their ^vritiug 
from the Himyaritic. The collea- 
tion indndes altars, fnneral Htoues, 
Ija-s-rcdiefs, sculptured heaiis {9'2- 
117), and Tuonzea. Tliere is a cob 
lection of altai-s from Palmyra 
{15J^-159) dedicated to the g'''*^ 
" whose name be bleHS^d for 
evermore, the god merciful and 
gracious"; an altar p60) dedicated 
to a fountain, reliefji and busts with 
names of the dead, and names of 
their ancestors. 

The Hittite collection includes 
the lion from Marash, 

195, Tlie Siloam InBcrlptlon is 
fiut on a blofk of limestone ilis- 
covered in Jerusalem m ISSD, iuthe 
nnderground canal l>etween the 
Virgin's Spring and the Pool of 
Siloam. The inscription^ in a pre- 
exilic alphabet, is one of the oldest 
Hebrew inscriptions known. It i» 
in the purest Biblical Hebrew, and] 
15 translated as follows j— 

Line 1, *■ The Excavation \ Now 
tliis is the history of 
tlie excavation. 

Line 2, "While the excavators 
were still lifting np 
the pick, each toward 
his neighbour, and 
while there were yet 
three cubits to (ex- 
cAvatd), there was 
heard the voice 

Line 3. '* of one man calling to hia 
neighbour, for there 
was an excess in the 
roek on the right hand 
(and on the left). And 
after that on the ilay 
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Line 4. "of excavating the ex- 
cavators had struck 
pick against pick, one 
against the other, 
Line 5. "the waters flowed from 
the spring to the Pool 
for a distance of 1200 
cubits. And 
Line 6. " (part) of a cubit was the 
height of the rock over 
the head of the ex- 
cavators." 
(Prof. Sayce's translation, Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monu- 
mental' R. T. S., p. 87.) 

The Hebrew word in the third 
line, translated " excess," is a new 
one, but seems to refer to the two 
cuXs de sac in the centre of the 
canal. "The conduit was ex- 
cavated in the same manner as the 
Mont C^nis Tunnel of our own 
time, by beginning the work 
simultaneously at the two ends." 
. . . The culs de sac "represent 
the extreme points reached by the 
two bands of excavators before they 
had discovered that, instead of 
meeting, they were passing each 
other" (Prof. Say ce, I.e.). 

The inscription may be of the 

time of King Hezekiah, 7th cent. B.C. 

(Cf. Pal. ExpL Fd. Q. S., 1882, 

pp. 122-131, and 2 Kings xx. 20 ; 

2Chron. xxxii. 30.) 

196. The Jerusalem Stele, dis- 
covered in 1871, in the walls near 
the gate of Bab-el -Atni iu the 
neighbourhood of the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem. It bears a 
Greek inscription as follows : — 

MHAENA AAAOPENH EIS- 
nOPETEZGAI ENTOS TOT 
HEPI TO lEPON TPI4>PAKT0T 
KAI HEPIBOAOT OS AAN 
Allien EATTO AITIOS E2TAI 
ATA TO EHAKOAOTOEIN 
OANATON. 

No stranjjer may enter within the 

enrJosure around the temple, and its 

precincts; whosoever is found lYvexe 

shall be himself responsUAe for \,\\e 

death-penalty which will follow. 



Josephus says that Stelse were 
placed in the balustrade round the 
l)eribolos, with inscriptions in 
Greek and in Jjatin, forbidding 
strangers to cross the sacred 
enclosure on pain of death. 

The collection of Tanagra figures, 
and the collection of ancient glass- 
ware, will repay examination. 



Troy Room. 

Bronze Statues and Statuettes. 
1, 2. Athlete, mutilated : Tarsus. 

3. Athlete, mutilated : Samsoun. 

4. Hercule: Gueridjeh, Epirus. 

5. Jupiter: neighbourhood of 
Janina, Epirus. 

6. Child : Serai Mahalleh, vilayet 
of Adana. 

16, 17, 18. Apollo. 
l9. Bacchus. 

21, 22. Asiatic deity, probably 
Phrygian god Men. 
26. Hercules. 

29. Hercules and Anteus : the 
eyes are of silver. 

30. Hermes. 
36. Mercury. 
44. Neptune. 

52. Thrower of Discus. 
73. Minerva. 

79. Woman : Ionian art of the 
style of the archaic statues of the 
Acropolis. 

80. Girl in Doric costume. 
85. Young woman. 

97. Bull of archaic style, perhaps 
Mycenian. 

126. Lion, fragment, of archaic 
style. 

148. Fragment of the head of one 
of the serpents of the Serpent 
Column in the Hippodrome. 

152, 153. Object from the Graeco- 
Phoenician factories of the iEgean 
Sea : 7th cent. B.C. 

156-162. Funeral water-jars. 

163-228. Wine-jars, and vases, 
bowls, and patera. 

200. A large silver patera found 
^X, Lampsacus, in a case, with 
SGvexaX. ?.S\n^\ ^y^cjbs, \«».'cva^ the 
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A )>lftck deity enthroned. Per- 
il npe a Hindoo work troated in the 
Oreek style, which penetrated 
Juclia after tlie expedition of Alex- 
ander. 

225»-23a Mirrors. 

240-243. Oil or perfume fnra, 

252. Striffiltis. 

2fia-27L Laiups. 

272-310. Anns. (272 still con- 
tains the sknll of the wearer of the 
helmet. ) 

321-327. Surgical tDstruments, 

328-356. Weighing Imlauccs and 
weight**. 

378-386. Lead fignrines* 

392-403. Byzantine lironzes. 
404=411, Censers, 
412-^420. Lamps, etc. 



Bijoux, 

1-33. Chuldeau: all from Nippur, 
except 8, 9, 18, 22-24, which are 



r 

H frrvm Babylon, 
H 34. Cyprian. 

K 36-61 bU, Fho^nician. 

[1 
I 

■ I 



62-106. Objects from Dr. SLthlie- 
mann^K diggings at HiRsarlik, 
Troy, belonging some to a historic 
civilisation^ others to the Myccnian 
civilisation (IHOO b.€.). 

Gold diadems, 62, 83;^ gold 
collar, 64 ; bracelets, 65-67 *, ear- 
rings, 83 ; pins, rings, and orna- 
tiients, gold le^if and ingots, 

107-15fi. Greek liijonx from 
DardanelleJi, Myrina, Pergaiffos, 
Syme^ Sfdonica, Lanipsacua, etc, 

157-19y. Rinps anri precious 

^ stones : sapphire, agaty, cornelian, 
jasper, ete. 
196 - 211. Engraved stones : 
■I'chajc. 
r 212-247. Engraved atone?; : Greco- 
jLoman. 
24S-255, Glass imitations. 
266-260, Cameos, 
prei 



283. A bronie medal, with re- 

f presentations of the Cracifixion : 
nscriptions, H yTATmsia and 



I 



inscriptions, 

H ANAiTA3I3. A rare object of 

tbo perioil of the Conineni. 



284, Two gold medals rnllcd 
** Encolpian," found fit Ad/uia, 
with HCeiie-^ relative to the It IV uf 
ChriKt : supposed to bn the iivork of 
iL Palesliiijan artiaT who lived about 
SCO A,D, 

Tlie Annex. 
Vestibule, 

1. Lion from the Mansoleuni of 
Hallcarnas^us i 4tb oont. b.g. 

2, 3. Lionsy perhaps from the 
Byzantine Palace of Bueoleou. 

4. Part of atrihnne from Salonica. 

Room 1. 

5 hix, TragrnQnts of a square 
Lycian tomb found near Koniah : 
the archaic: style dates the tomh at 
the end of the 6th or beginning of 
the 5t.h cent. B.C. 

6-24. F^a^^nentg of lead eofllns, 
decorated with Inureln, vine leaves, 
roses, pearls, MeduAn heivds(No. 7)* 
wingeti y[diinx (7), winged Payehe 
(17), helrneted Alinerva (6), and 
Zens enthroned (15). 

25. Sarcopliagns of limestone: 
froiti Sid on. 

26. Fragment of white marble 
sarcophagus of Roman period: 
battle with Amazons. 

27. Fragment of white iniH*blfl 
Karcophagns, of Roman period, 
from Salonica : Arindno, asleep in 
the grotto of Naxoa, surprised by 
the companions of Bacchus. 

28. Fragment of porphyry* sarco- 
phagus. It 163 suggested tfiat this 
may be a part of the cover of the 
HarcophaguB of Constantino i, and 
of his mother Helena. 

33. A fragment of a white marble 
sarcopha^is of Bom an work : 
episode in. a eontlict Ixitwecu cen- 
tjiun* and Athenian warriors. 

37. Sarcophagus of whit^i nmrble, 
of Roman period : Hippolytns 
seated, ften'ants firing stvig's. horns 
on a little tt-nntle of Artemis, 
Phiedra "it-tttedj Aphrodite standing 
by an altar, Cu\tvd aAvaw^ \ft ss^VfiRiv. 
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NaxOT, abftniloncd by Theseus, who 39, Wliite marble ftarcoiihagu 
is ahoot to sleji into a sliip, 40. Yellow maible sai'copha^uS| 



mm 

trble ftarcoiihaens. It! 




38. Wbite marble sarcopbagns imfinishecl : Roman jteriod : Hippo- 
from Salon ica : Konimi period. lytun, his hoi-?fe impatient to l>e off ; 



the old nurse of Phredra Imnds him 
tablets ; At the left Phre-dra. 

41. Wljitti maildtj sareopliagus. 
Roman work: u Bacchanalian scene 
on the front face, 

41 his. White marble double 
sarcophagTia : tind cent, a, d. : 
Crete : an initiation into the 
niysterievS of I a is or an offering to 
the gods of the Egyptian tria<i. 

42, b'uneral freseo: Roman 
pflriod : Sidon, 

4^. Funeral wtele from Bidon, 
with the inscription *' Ativvm 
xm^rl Kai kmf>% x«^e* " (" Biony.sius, 
good, and dying- too-soon, fare- 
wflU "}. 

44. Funeral pillar from Island of 
Syme, near Rhodes : Ionian art of 
the middle of the 6th cent, B.cv 

45* Funeral fitele : from Pella, 
Macedonia: Greek work of the 
heginning of 4th cent. B.€. 

46, 47. Fnueral stelae, 

48, The Satxap Sarcopha^UB, 
from Sidonj of Parian marble. 
ThiH la the most ancient of the 
Greek sarcophagi in the museum, 
and one of the rare ftpecimens of 
the famous school of Ionian art 
which had the leading place in 
Greece for half a century, and laid 
the foundation of Attic art, to which 
it gave place about 470'4r>0 b.c. 
Externally the sarcophagus hafl the 
form of a Greek temple, hut its in- 
terior is anthropoid : this gives it 
value aa marking the transition 
between the Egyptian anthropoid 
form and the rtctangidar form of 
the Greek style. Its name comes 
from the Satrap who figures on 
three of the faces. 

E. ./tv/», — Batrap, seated, wearing 
tiara and tlowmg robe, sceptTfi in 
hand, witnessing departure of a 
four-horse chariot. 

W. /Vcr.— Hunting scenes Satrap 
on horseback about to strike a 
panther. 

N*facit — A funeral banquet, the 
Satran atretchod on a bed, a woman 
seatea — perhaps hia wife. 

49» The aaxcopliagU8 called "the 
Weepers," ul Peutelic marble ; 
Sidoti; 4th cent. ».c. The Hides 



and ends are divided hy Ionic 
Loliimna into eighteen compart- 
tiients, in each of which is the 
tigure of a woman in a different 
attitude of grief. 

On the frieze is an elaborate 
hnnting scene, and on the balua-o 
trade of the cover ia a funeral pro- 
cession. 

Boom 2. 

70, 71, 72, 72 Us, 72 ter, Tl 
gmiier. Six sarcophagi ol' terra- 
cotta, painted, from Clazoniene : 
all of Ionian art of the 6th cent. 
B.C., excex>t 72 qnaft'i\ which may 
be of the end of t!ie 7th cent. B.C. 

73. Votive tablet from the 
Acropolis of Pergamos : end of 4tb 
or heginning of 3rd cent. c,B. 

74. Votive tablet : jEsculapiua 
and Elygeia feetling the sacred 
serpent. 

75. The tyclan SarcophogUB, 
in Parian marble, found at Sidou. 
The form of this sarcophagus is 
peculiar to Lycia, where numlaera 
of the »ame style have been found. 

On tht eitds, — Centaurs disputing 
over a hind, and the strife l>etween 
the centaurs and the Lapithse, 

East side. — Amazons, in two 
qMHdrigtf'j hunting lions. 

West ndt.—'A hoar hunt. 

Tlie) flate of the sarcophagi! s \s 
established by the character of the 
relieffi, which are directly innpired 
by the friezes of the l^artheuon. 
It may have been made, soon after 
their completion in 438 b,c,, by a 
Lyciau who studied in Athens. 
The colouring has almost entirely 
disappeared, 

76. The SOL ailed '*AlexaiMler " 
8arcopliagiiB, of Pcntelic marble, 
found at Hi don, is wonderfully 
Ijcautiful, and is quit^ unique iu 
its state of preservation. Much 
discussion has taheu place with 
regard to it"* origin and destination. 
As Alexander the Great is twice 
represented upon it^ the conclusion 
that it contained the reiuains of the 
renoivned Macedonian appeared so 
naturrtl thn! this was the first 
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hypothesis which presented itself to 
the mind of its students. That idea, 
however, has now been generally 
abandoned ; but it is by no means 
impossible that this sarcophagus 
had been ordered by, and prepared 
for, Alexander. Why the con- 
queror was not buried in it, and 
how it came to be hidden in a 
Sidonian burial cave, are problems 
which as yet no one has been able 
to solve. The last quarter of the 
4th cent. B.C. may be claimed as 
its date. 

W.face. — A battle between Mace- 
donians and Persians, at Issus or 
Arbela. On the extreme left a Mace- 
donian horseman, wearing a lion's 
scalp over his head, and two horns, 
recognised to be Alexander the 
Great, at the gallop, about to spear a 
Persian, who defends himself from 
above his fallen horse ; an engage- 
ment between a Macedonian aud a 
Persian ; a Macedonian horseman, 
to whom a fallen barbarian stretches 
his hands in supplication ; a kneel- 
ing and a standing archer ; a single 
combat between a Macedonian foot 
soldier and a Persian horseman ; a 
Macedonian general on horseback, 
probably Parmenio, who was un- 
justly put to xJfeath by Alexander, 
has just struck with his lance a 
Persian horseman, who, still holding 
the reins with his left hand, falls 
fainting into the arms of an equerry. 
On the ground are five wounded or 
dead men. The Macedonians are 
naked, or in the chlamys or in iron 
armour, with a Macedonian helmet. 
The Persiahs have tight Eastern 
pantaloons (if«|u/)<j£f), loose tunics 
with girdle, mantle, with narrow 
sleeves, clasped to the shoulders. 
The horses of the Macedonians have 
only bridle and bit, and sometimes a 
breast-piece. Those of the Persians 
have, in addition, saddle -ties, 
embroidered and parti - coloured 
coverings and ribbons. 

E. face. — Hunting scene. In 

the centre a Persian horseman is 

about to apear a lion which is 

biting the breast of his horse, a 

Persian hunter is striking \.\ve 



lion with a club, two horsemen 
gallop to the help of the Persian : 
he on the left is no other than 
Alexander, recognisable by the 
royal head-band ; he on the right 
seems to be the same person as the 
General on the other face, supposed 
to be Parmenio. At the extreme 
right a Macedonian is striking a 
stag, while a Persian stands ready 
to strike it with a club ; on the 
extreme left a Persian archer is 
about to fire an arrow at a lion, 
while a Macedonian runs to spear a 
hind. 

*S^. end, — Battle scene. A 
Persian horseman is striking with 
his lance a wounded Macedonian, 
who, fallen down, covers himself 
with his shield. To left and to 
right, single combat between a 
Macedonian and a Persian. 

N. end. — Hunting scene, with 
Persian figures. In the centre a 
horseman has dismounted and is 
striking a panther with his axe, a 
groom holds his frightened horse ; 
at the right two hunters make for 
the panther ; while on the left a 
third, bearing a shield, strikes the 
panther with his lance. 

The decoration of the cover is 
worthy of that of the lower part : 
on each pediment is a battle scene, 
and on the top are heads of women, 
bulls' heads, crouching lions, 
sphinxes, and eagles* claws — the 
eagles having been broken off" long 
ago. The north-east angle of the 
cover and of the chest had been 
broken by violators of the burial 
cave, but most of the fragments, to 
the number of three hundred, have 
been found, reunited, and put in 
their place. The repair of a horse's 
foot on the west face, and that of a 
hunter's arm on the south end, made 
by means of metal wire, are ancient. 
The bronze or silver bridles, spears, 
and girdles have all disappeared. 
The painting has become a little 
faint since the sarcophagus was dis- 
covered. 

77, 78^ 79. Three sarcophagi of 
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80-02. AnTH11C)K>1D SAItCOFHAOl, 
AND rBAOMBNTS, 

S3. Of black marbles from Sicloii : 
the hit!rogly[)hk's which it foriiierly 
bore have been elf ace d ; the sarco- 
jjliagiia belougs to the Ijcgioniug af 
the 3rd cent. B.c.^ atnl irniy have 
heen iisetl for tht^ wilii ot Tjibiiith* 

M. Of white riuirblej froiri Mount 
Lel>aiion : the bt^auty of tlio htad 
recall:^ tlie work of Phidias, of 
whom it Is contemporary : 5th 
cent, B.C. 

91. Of white marble : tbe sculptor 
has attenipteil a renl Eh tit; portraiture 
of tlie dearl man IuIhI within, 

90. The Tatonlth Sarcopliagus : 
au anthropoid sarcophajpis of 
Egyptian ampliibolite, found at 
Sidon. The decora tion.s on the 
covers are : a smiling butuaii hgure ; 
Qver the breast embroidery, termi- 
J Viteil witb a falcou'.H heml at either 
*^^e. A hieroglyphic inscription 
tells that theaart'opnagus contained 
t)ie remains of au Egyf>tian general, 
iiftTiieft Peutiplitah, wliile the re^^t of 
the inscription contains an extract 
from the Book of the Dead. 

Thifl aarcophagna was carved in 
the begin u in jjc of the 6t!i cent. 
B.C., in one of the workshops of 
Memphis or of the Delta: po.ssibly, 
at the period of the expedition of 
CambysL-a to l!4fypt, the remains of 
PencphtaU were put out, and the 
aareophagiia sold and carried to 
Sidon, Its idtiiuatB dsJitiiiatiou ib 
mjMie eltiar by the Phceuician in- 
scription, of which the following is 
the translation : **I, Tabuith, Pncat 
of Astarte, King of the SidouiansT 
son of Eshmxiuaxar, PrieHt of 
A&tarte^ King of the Sidoniaug, am 
laid in this cheat whiL-h yon see 
here. I adjure each man who shall 
rliacover th€ cheat which is here^ 
come not hither, do not raise the 
oovering, do not disturii me. For 
there is no .siWerj there is no goldj 
there are no treasures by my aide. 
I am laid alone in tbi? chest: do 
not raise the cover, and do not dis- 
turb me, for wijch an act ia an 
Abomluaiiou in tht ayat of Astarte. 

12 



If you Toiso the cover^ and if you 
disturb me, may yon have no 
poisterity among the living under 
the sun, nor any bed among the 
dead." (There vvere^ after all, a 
few gold and silver oniameutsi in 
the saiTiophagns : these are to be 
found in the Chiuili Kiosk.) 

When found, this sarcophagua 
Wi w n u v iolated* Th e with yred body 
of the Sidoniau King; Tabuith, lies 
in a glass case, by the heatl of the 
sarcophagus. 

At the end of Room 2 are two 
glass C4i.se.s containing objects found 
iu the various sartsophagi and in 
the Imrial chaml>ers. 

Note on the Sarcophagi of 

SiDOX. 

The discovery of these narcophogi 
was accidental. .A. peasant digging 
his held at Ayaa, sitnated in the 
neighbourhood of Said a, the 
ancient Sidon^ laid open a hole, at 
the bottom of which he suspected 
the presence of toml*8. The 
authorities were informed of the 
disco very » and Hamdy Bey, the 
Director of the Imperial Museum, 
undertook the excavations^ which 
resulted iu the discovoi-y of two 
unflergrouud chambers, from which 
tweuty-aix sarcophagi were with- 
drawn. The plan of these chambers, 
and of the positions in which the 
.•iarcophagi were disco vere<l, hangs 
on tlic wall of Room 2 of the Annex 
of the Mu.seum. The chaml^er 
^'A'' had been violated at some 
time in the ptist, and the .sarcophagi 
there Lonse^inently sulfertHl, bnt the 
chamber **B" was absolutely in- 
tact. Tliere h au interval of two 
centnries iaetween the placing of 
the sarcophagus of Tabuith^ who 
lived at the end of the 6th cent, 
B.C., and the execution of the 
*'. Alexander'' sarcopbagus, whose 
date is about the en<! of the 4th 
cent. B«c. These two centuries 
may represent the fteriod of the 
activity of the aecro\\ciV\* ^5^^^5^^«vv. 

t\iat tUe V\\aa\\a\ssi* ^^ ^"^"^^ '^''^" 
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nished themselves with anthropoid Excavations at Nippur (Niflfer or 
sarcophagi brought from Egypt, Nuflfar), and from the French Ex- 
then had others made like them by cavations at Tello. Among the 
Greek artists, and later adopted the objects from Tello is a large pebble 
Greek temple style for their sarco- which bears a resuTtU of the history 
phagi. Nothing is known as to the of Eannatum, one of the earliest 
persons for whom these sarcophagi Babylonian kings, who reigned in 
were destined, but it is not unlikely the 5th millennium b.c. ; and a 
that they may have been the rest- unique marble figure of a Chaldean 
ing-places of the princes of Sidon of priest in the attitude of devotion, 
the 6th, 5th, and 4th centuries In the first glass case to the right 
B.C. ; in which case the chambers are tablets from Nippur, accounts, 
opened may Jiave been a royal letters, contracts, etc., of the period 



necropolis. For fuU descriptions 
and plates of this remarkable col- 
lection of Sarcophagi, see Une 
Nicropole RoycUe d SidoUj by 
Hamdy Bey and Th. Reinach. 
(Paris, Leroux, 1892.) 

Stair and Landings. 

On the walls by the stair is a 

collection of Assyrian bas-reliefs of a Cassite" king, Kadashman Tugu, 

the times of Sennacherib, 705-681 1250 B.C. : a list of clothing, 4000 

B.C. ; Tiglath-Pileser m, 745-727 b.c. : fragments dating about 3800 

B.C. ; Ashur-nasir-pal, 885-860 b.c. : votive oflferings presented by 

B.C., etc. Cassite kings to the temple of Bel 

On the landing upstairs is a at Nippur: moulds for tablets of 

collection of Egyptian coffins and Sargon i. and Naram-Sin, about 



of the Cassite kings, 140O b.c. ; of 
the Babylonian kings, 2100 b.c. ; of 
the kings of Larsa, 2i300 b.c. ; and 
of the kings of Ur, 2400 B.C. 

In the first glass case to the left 
are contract tablets with seal marks 
of the time of Artaxerxes i, 464- 
424 B.C., and of Darius ii, 424- 
404 B.C. : a block of lapis lazuli, 
from Nippur, with the inscription ^f 



mummies ; there are also several of 
the canopic vases used for contain- 
ing the embalmed viscera. The 
four vases which accompanied each 
mummy had a man's, swan's, 



3800-3750 B.C.: and Babylonian 
cylinders and seals, 3500 B.C. -200 

A.D. 

In the centre glass case there is a 
small black box containing a tablet 



jackal's, and hawk's head, and con- belonging to the 14th cent. B.C., 

tained respectively the stomach, and speaking of Zimridi, a governor 

intestines, lungs, and liver. of Lakish. This is the only 

In the glass cases are figures of cuneiform inscription that has been 

various Egyptian deities : some of found in Palestine, and it is a most 



the bronze statuettes being specially 
dedicated to one or other of the 
deities, in order to procure their 
friendly interest in the dead. 

438. Limestone tablet portraying 
mystic offerings. 

861. Basaltic tablet, with vases 
and bread in relief. 

846, 847. Fragment of prayers 



important find, as it shows that 
cuneiform writing was in common 
use in Palestine about B.C. 1400, a 
century before its conquest by the 
Israelites. (A tablet letter was found 
at Tel-el-Amarna, from Zimridi to 
a king of Egypt.) 

In one of the end show-cases is 
a barrel - cylinder telling of the 



for the use of the dead in the other siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 

world. when Hezekiah was " shut up like 

Room to the Right. » ^^ird in a cage." The cylinder, 

which was found at Nineveh, was 

In the room to the right tTaeie \a formerly in the British Museum, 

a large collection of cuneifoTra. m- ».ii^\jaa\it^^«vi\fc^Vi\Jafe Stamboul 

scriptious, chiefly from the AmeiicaTv 'NVv\?,«wcvv \i>3 ^Aysifc\i NVivstvi^, v^^ty^ 
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Britisb MuiieuiUi Babyloumu and 
AHsyriao RoomK, Table-CA«« H. 
No. &1,032,) Suub barrd-cylimlera 
were geuemlly iimdu in quadi-u pli- 
cate, aud one of a set was placed 
at each of the four corners when 
the foundatioDfl of templi^ were 
laid. 

The two diorite door-sockets of 
Sargon i artj dated 3800 B.t?. : on 
the side of oTie of them there is 
also an in^icription of Lugalkigiibui- 
dudu, a king of Ur and Ertjeh in 
the 5tU milknniani B. c. There is a 
bas-relief of Naram-Sin, S/fiO B.C., 
aud also a frugniynt of a stele with 
an iniicription eu^raveit by Na- 
iKJuidus, the last king of Babylonia^ 
which, among other biatorical facts, 
speaks of tbu destruction of 
Nineveh tiOS B.C. 

Room to thb Left. 

In the room to the left are several 
ancient Persian carpets found in 
dilfereiit mosques in Constanti- 
nople : on the wall at the left-hand 
side of the inner door is a silk 
prayer-rug «ai<l to have belongrd 
to Snltan Ahmed u In the extrenie 
left-hand comer is a Mihrab of 
Seljeukian faience of the best 
period, about 1400 A.i)., which is 
from an ancient inoiiqne at Karaman, 
pear Koniab. The adjoining glass 
Itase has ttxamplcH of Arab and 
•Turkiah Khoran binding, and of 
ancient Jirm.an^% The uase at the 
right band of the entrance door 
contains speeimenw of glass made at 
Beicos in imitation of the '^ycux 
de Tosaiguol " Venetian gla^^s. The 
first (uises on the north and south 
walla contain samples of pottery 
from Chanak Eale^^i on the Dar- 
dauelles^ In the second case on 
the right -Inmd side of the i»assage 
are specimens of Arab, Persian, 
Turkish, and Cuflc caligrapby. In 
the third cast^ are two lai-ge vases, 
very vtduable, manufactured at 
Coii Mian tin ople or Kutayab during 
the reign of Sultan Suleyman the 
Magnificent. ITie other vasea iii 
thai ca^e are Persian. There are 



ah«o in the room Khoran boxes and 
Klitu an stand-H, the two carved sides 
of the ascent to a Minher from 
Koniah, writing mat{!rials, time- 
measuring instruments,, weights, 

KtC. 

fn the garden there ia a large 
baptismal font from the Church 
of St. Mary Chalcopratiana. 

A nfew annex ia in course of uon- 
stnictiunto riiceivetiie arcbEeologi&al 
treasures which ars l>eiijg unearthed 
by explorers in various part^ of the 
empire. The Museum anthorities 
have now the legal right to claim 
all such discoveries. 



THE AUGITSTEUM : NOW PLACE 
OF ST. SOPHIA. 

■" A traveller coming (let ns sup- 
pose about 600 xi.D, )• from old Rome 
to new Home, by Brundusiura and 
Dyrrhm^hiiim, woubl proceed over- 
land along the Via Egnatia, aud 
gassing through the towns of 
leraclea and Stdymbria, on the 
Propontis^ would enter Constan- 
tinople by the Golden Gate, which 
was erectt'd by Tbeodosjus the 
Great. A loog street, with covered 
colonnades — suggesting an Eastern 
town — on either side would lead 
him in u due easterly direction to 
the Great lUthnUy the nulestone 
from which all distances were 
measured. For since Constan- 
tiDopIe had become the capital, 
all roads tended thither ; and the 
most recent explorers in Asia Minor 
are struck by the fact that, whereas 
in the early empire all the roads 
led to Ephesus, at the time of 
Co us tan tine this system was re- 
volutionised, and all tended to the 
new capital. But before he saw 
the Miliouy the traveller would be 
struck by the imposing mass and 
great dome of St. t^opbia — the 
eternal monument of Justinian and 
his architect Autlv^^aaM*. fe^ \\vi 
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side of the Hippodrome would be Severus, these baths were enriched 
on his right hand. with splendid statues, chiefly of 
"Then passing on a few steps great men, including Homer and 
farther, and standing with his back Hesiod, Plato and Aristotle, Demos- 
to the south side of St. Sophia, he thenes and iEschines, Julius Csesar, 
would see stretching before him and Virgil. But these valuable 
southward a long rectangular place works perished in the flames which 
bounded on one side by the eastern consumed the whole building in the 
wall of the Hippodrome, and on great Nika revolt of 532. Justinian 
the other by the western wall of rebuilt it, but he could not restore 
the Imperial Palace. This place, the labours of antiquity, 
was called the Attgiisteum, or " North of the Zeuxippus was the 
Augustaion — that is, * The Place of Senate ffoitse (Bouleuterion), origin- 
Augustus,' or the * Imperial Place.' ally built by Julian, and adorned 
. . . The magnificence of Justinian with even more precious monu- 
had paved this piazza with marble, ments of Hellenic sculpture than 
and the southern part of it was dis- the baths of Severus. But it too 
tinguished as the * Marble Place,' did not escape the flames ; for, like 
while the northern part, near St. St. Sophia, it had to be twice re- 
Sophia, was called Milion, from built, first in the reign of Arcadius 
the building of that name, which on the occasion of Chrysostom's 
the traveller looking southward arrest, and afterwards in the Nika 
would see on his right hand, close sedition, which was fatal to so 
to the wall of the Hippodrome. many buildings. 

"The Milion was not a mere "After the Senate House he comes 
pillar: it was a roofed building, to the residence of the Patriarch 
open at the sides, supported by (Patriarcheion), which probably 
seven pillars, within which were to faced the Milion on the other side, 
be seen the statues of Constantine The Patriarch's house contained a 
the Great, and his mother St. Helena, splendid hall called the Thmnaites^ 
It also contained statues of Justin and also halls of justice for the 
the Younger, and his wife Sophia hearing of ecclesiastical cases. A 
of Arabia, Justin's daughter, and of visitor to Byzantium at the be- 
another Helena of less renown, a ginning of the thirteenth century 
niece of Justin's. The Milion was mentions that an excellent garden 
an important station in the public was attached to the patriarchal 
processions of the emperois. Walk- palace, and perhaps it lay between 
ing from the south, and still the house itself and the Senate 
keeping to the west side of the House." — Later Roman Empire^ by 
Augusteum, our traveller would Prof. J. B. Bury. Macmillan & Co., 
have seen the great pillar sur- 1889, vol. i. pp. 53-55. 
mounted by the statue of Justinian, 
and the other great pillar sur- 
mounted by the statue of the THE HIPPODROBIE. 
Empress Eudoxia. . . . Having 

passed some mansions of private The open space which now bears 
individuals, he reaches the southern the Turkish name of Atmeidan 
limit of the Augusteum, and re- covers part of the site of the Hippo- 
turns along the eastern side, which drome, the floor of which is some 
is occupied with more important twelve feet beneath the present 
edifices. Of these buildings, which level. The building was planned 
are separated from the walls of the by the Emperor Septimius Severus, 
palace by a long portico, called and begun by him about 203 a.d. 
the 'Passage of Achilles,* the moat TVvetfe 'waa not a suitable piece of 
southerly was the baths of Ze\ix\p- ^o\m^ x^ftacc \)cvfe ^\\.-^ , ^ ^^verus 
pus. Originally built by Septimius «.^o\)tfc^ t\vft\No\^ ^^N\t^ oil \sNv^iKvcL-^ 
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a miisoiiry foundation of grcxit ex- 
tent ill QViUr that ilib rtoor of the 
Hippodrome might be eoiititiued 
level to the rer|uired kiigth. The 
huge semi-circular nuiiSfl of atoiif 
and brick work can be seen from 
thft road that leadn to Kntchnk 
Aya-Sophia. An iron door (opposite 
the Turkish hath) givc.s entrance 
to what is known m the Oold 
Cistern, and to the piles of arches 
thjit support the foundations high 
overhead. 

Severnshad done little more than 
build the foundation when a rebeb 
lion called him to the Wfst. Tie 
never retnmed to Bjzantinin, but 
died at York in 211 a. d., and for 
a century the Hippodrome was 
nntonehfjd* 

Conatantine was at York when, 
on the death of his father Con- 
stnntiuH, ii5th July 306 A.D., he 
succeed E<1 to the throne of the 
llnman Empire. Byzantium took 
the Hide of hi.s rival Licinins, aud 
in 3*23 A,Dt the city wa$ i>eijiegt;«l 
and taken by t'onntantine, who 
decided to make it the new capital 
of the empire. Tliereafter the con- 
stniction of the Hippodrome M'as 
resumed, and appart^titly Quistan- 
tine moditied none of the original 
plana. On the 11th May 330 A.D. 
the inaugural rite.'* of the new 
MetropoliH were celebrated in the 
Hippodronie, which was ali^o in- 
augurated on the name day. 

As no excftvatioufs are permitted > 
the dimensions of the Hippodrome 
cannot be stated with any accuracy^ 
but there are indications that Jt 
waa alxmt 1300 feet long and 3&0 
feet broa«l. 

The rectangular end w*a» (ic|ifl- 
rnted from St. Sophia by the Forum 
Aagusteum. At that end were 
the cur« etes or mangana (/*«>'>«»«), 
a[»artnients of attendant**, stort"- 
hottses and Htabk"5, and perhaps also 
the ai-aeual. Over these was the 
Puhice of the Kathisma, surmountevl 
by the Kathisma (or tribunal) itftelf, 



sujtpnripd on twenty-four marble 

pillars, and at the very front of it 

the Emperat'fi Throne, Repre* 



sentations of tlie Kathii^ma, with 
the emi>eror surrounded by cour- 
tiers and his guard, are found on 
the pedestal of tlie obelisk. 

The external walls were of brick, 
arched and faeed by a row of 
Corinthian columns. How much 
of the^e waU.i may remain buried 
in the twelve or lifteen feet of 
soil which covers the tioor of the 
Hippodrome is quite unknown ; but 
hardly any ve?itige remains above 
ground. Internally the benehe« 
rose, tier on tier, made originally 
of wood and later of marble, from 
the arena to the top of the wall, 
where there was a broad promenade 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the city and of the sea. 

Tlie semi - circular end, the 
Spheadoii^, now coutaining ttje 
Museum of the Janissaries and the 
Ministry of Trades and Ai-ts^ was 
a place of public execution. The 
portion enclosed liy the parallel 
walls and Kathisma was that dc* 
voteil to the celebrations proper 
to the Hippodrome, and could ha 
Bheltcied by a great awning spread 
from side to aide. 

In the centre of the arena wa.<* a 
lotjg wallt four feet high, cidleil tlie 
Spina. At its north end was the 
goal of tlie lllues and at its south 
end waa the goal of the Greens ; the 
northern goal vfun the starting-place 
of the raccH. The Spina wris covered 
with works of art and monuments, 
of wliich only three now remain. A 
writer of the twelfth century ex- 
claimed : "There are aa many 
heroes, emperors, go(\% among the 
aeat.H of the Hippodrome as there 
are living men," The artistic wealth 
of the Hippodrorac was destroyecl 
in 1204 A.l>. by the so-called 
Cnisiulers, who melted down many 
of the broh«e,s for minting into 
coin. The four V>roiize horses which 
a<lorned the Katliisma were carrietl 
t43 Venice in 1204 a.d. Napoleon 
took Miem \o Paris and placed them 
un tlie Arc de Triomphe de C!ar- 
rousel, but in ISlfi they W4it^ 

stand o\et ^i^i«i t&w». «vi\xwasyt ^, 
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the Cathedral of St. Mark. Of 
the ancient monuments of the 
Hippodrome there remain only the 
Ohelisk, the Serpent Column, and 
the Built Column. 

THE OBELISK. 

The obelisk of Egyptian syenite 
was erected at Heliopolis by 
Thothmes iii, the greatest of all 
the warrior-kings of Egypt. He 
reigned in the sixteenth century 
B.C., and by the victory of Megiddo 
subjected the whole of Syria and 
part of Mesopotamia to his arms, 
and received immense tributes from 
Kush and the Ethiopian races of 
the South, the islands of the sea, 
and Assyria, Babylon, Phoenicia, 
and Central Asia. 

The obelisk, which is about sixty- 
one feet in height, was brought to 
Constantinople by Theodosius the 
Great after his victory over Maximus 
in 388 A.D. At the' top of each 
side there is a representation of 
Thothmes on his knees presenting 
an offering to Ammon - Ra. The 
title "Chosen of Ra, Beloved of 
Ra, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt " is found, and also the fol- 
lowing narrative : — " This powerful 
prince has conquered the whole 
earth, and has extended his frontier 
from Naharin (the country between 
the Balikh and Orontes), he has 
passed the Naharin (Euphrates), he 
has secured victory at the head of 
his soldiers, he is the foster-child 
of Toura (the Setting Sun) cradled 
in the arras of the mother of the 
gods, the lord of praises : his king- 
dom is stable like that of Ra in the 
heavens, he has raised this monu- 
ment in honour of his father 
Ammon, the Master of the thrones 
of Upper and Lower Egypt." 

The obelisk, supported by four 
copper cubes, stands on a pedestal, 
which has the following details : — 

North side, upper part. — Emperor 

on throne, with four persons on 

either side, three courtiers, behind 

them four guards, and a second xov; 

of sixteen persons. 



Lower part.-^l) The manner of 
erecting the obelisk, workmen toil- 
ing ; (2) the obelisk in position, 
people admiring. 

West side, upper part. — Emperor 
Theodosius on throne of Katli&ma, 
at his left the Empress Flaccilla, at 
his right his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius ; five courtiers and sol- 
diers. 

Lower part. — ^A triumph scene, 
ten suppliant barbarians offering 
tribute. 

Inscription, — KIONA TETPA- 
nAETPON AEI XeONI KEIMBNON 
AXeOZ I MOTNO: ANArrHSAI 
eEOA02I02 BA2IAET2 | TOAMH- 
2A2 nPOKAft EnEKEKAETO 
KAIT0202E2TH | KION HEAIOI2 
EN TPIAKONTA ATft. 

[Translation.] 
"King Theodosius alone having 
had the enterprise to raise np a 
four-sided pillar that lay always as 
a burden on the ground, entrusted 
the execution of the undertaking to 
Pfoclus ; and this great pillar was 
erected in thirty -two days." 

South side, upper part. — Kathis- 
ma with Theodosius, Flaccilla, Ar- 
cadius and Honorius. On the steps, 
two mandatores, spokesmen of the 
Emperor to the Factions. Twenty - 
one courtiers and eleven guards. 

Lower part, — A chariot race round 
the Spina. 

East side. — Emperor holding 
wreath for the victor, courtiers, 
guards, musicians, dancers, and a 
Latin inscription, as follows : — 
" Difficilis quondam dominis parere 
serenis 
Jussus, et extinctis palmam por- 

tare tyrannis. 
Omnia Theodosio cedunt suboli- 

que perenni, 
Ter denis sic victus ego domi- 

tusque diebus 
Judice sub Proclo su(pera)s elatus 
ad auras." 

[Translation.] 
*''YQTTtve.\:Vj \ \*%& valractable 



lordg and to bear the palm for 
deaf I princes ; but all things yield 
to Theodoflius jind }iis everlasting 
race ; so in thirty days 1, con- 
qnered and subdued, was raised 
towards the skies in the time ol the 
Prefect Procjlns," 

THE SERPENT COLUMN. 

Wlien the Persian powfir m Eu- 
rope was broken at the battle of 
Platfea, the Greeks listed a tenth of 
the spoil to make a goUleo tripod 
for the oTficle of Apollo at Delphi. 
The tripoti, wbieb during the wars 
of Philip of Macedou was taken 
away l>y the Phocian chiefs, rested 
on the heails of three bronze serpents 
inteirtwiiit»d to form a column. On 
the coils the names have beeu traced 
of thirtyonc cities to whose dpvo- 
tiou the deliverance of Greece was 
due. T>ie column was brought to 
Constantinoide by Confitantine, hi 
whose time there wjis a tripod of 
inferior metal, which has also din- 
appcared. It ia said that one of the 
Berpeut heads was struck olT hy 
Mohamniijcl n (the Cojiciucror) when 
on his way to St. Sophia on ttie rlay 
that the city fell. How the other 
two were broken off is nnknown. 
The upper part nf on© head is pre- 
iierved in the Imperial Museum. 

THE BUILT COLtTMN. 

The built column stand"* on a 
marble pedestal. The date of its 
erection is unkiiowjj, but the Greek 
inscription telk tliat it was re- 
paired by Constantine vn Por- 
phyrogenitns. The brass plate.9 
which once covered the column 
havii Ijeen taken away. The sockets 
of the securing bolts are to be seen. 
After the earthfjuake of July 1894, 
part of the column was taken down 
and rebuilt, the original stones being 
used as much as possible, and placed 
in the original positions. 

At the farther end of the Hippo- 
drome i.'s the Mini.stry of Arts and 
TVw/e-5, nmi t/ip Museum Of Ancient 



C08tum«fl, commonly known as the 
Janissaries' Museum. The exter- 
mination of the corps of Janissaries 
took place in 1826 j,,ij. in the Et- 
meidan, under Sultan Mahmud il. 

The new Fountain, erecteil in 
IftOO by the German Emperor 
William, commemorates his flecond 
visit to the Sultan, 

OTHER COLUMNS. 

The Burnt Oolnmn is near the 
Hippodrome, and marked the centre 
of the Fonmi of Co[i,HtnT]1inc. It is 
also called the Column of Conatan- 
tine, the Porphyry Colnnm, and 
in Turkish, Tclient>«rli Tasli. 

The tradition is that Oonstantine 
erected the column which beara hia 
name, iu commemoration of the 
aiibstitutinn of Constantinople for 
Konie aa tlie capital of the empire. 
Within its foundations were placed 
a piece of the Cross just discovered 
by Helena the mother of Constau- 
tine ; one of the muh used in the 
Crucifixion ; a piece of the bread 
preserved after the miracle of feed- 
ing 5000 ; and the pal/adiunt of 
Home. The column liore a bronze 
statue of Coostantinc as ApoLlo, 
crowned with the emblcmJt of the 
Crucifixion . The pedestal has been 
repaired f and the upper part was 
rebuilt in marble by Manuel Com- 
utjnus. 

On the day of the Ottf>Tiian Con- 
quest the people hoped much from 
a prophecy, that although one day 
the Turks would enter Constant i- 
nople, and pursue the Romans an 
far m the Column of Constantine, 
that would be the limit of their 
calamities, for an angel would de- 
scend from heai^n with a sword iu his 
hand, and with that celestial weapon 
would deliver the empire to a poor 
man seated at the foot of the uoluron. 
''Take tbiii sword/' he would aay, 
'*an<l avenge the people of the 
Lord.'" At these animating words 
tbe invaders would instantly fly, 
nvid tUe Vvc\ciTVw\v» "^jswjiJKE* ^w^^ 
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Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of 
Persia. 

The (Column of Tbeodosius, or 
more probably that of Claudius 
Grothicus, is in the Seraglio Gardens. 

The Column of Marcian is on 
the south of the Mosque of Mo- 
hammed II. 

The remains of the Column of 
ArcadiuB (Avret Bazaar) is in the 
Ak Serai district. 

Near the Burnt Column are the 
Turbehs (Tombs) of Sultans 
Mahmud II, the Reformer, and 
Abdul Aziz. 



CISTERNS. 

The Tereh Batan Serai, or Basi- 
lica Cistern, is near the west corner 
of the Place of St. Sophia, and is 
entered from the courtyard of a 
Turkish house. Built by Constan- 
tino, it was enlarged by Justinian, 
and is still in use. Its size is 336 
ft. by 182 ft., and each of its 336 
columns is 39 ft. high. 

The Bin Bir Direk, Cistern of 
1001 columns, or Cistern of Phil- 
oxenus, or of Illus, is entered from 
the rising ground at the north-west 
end of the Hippodrome. Its brick 
roof is supported by three stages of 
marble columns, it measures 190 ft. 
by 170 ft., is now half-filled \\ith 
earth, and is sometimes used by 
silk spinners because of its cool, 
damp air. 

The Ajiueduct of Valens is still 
in use : it was built by Valens, of 
stones from the walls of Chalcedon, 
which were pulled down because of 
the favour shown to his rival Pro- 
copius. Visitors can ascend the 
aqueduct from a door at either end, 
and walk along the top. 



BAZAARS. 

Tlie Misr Charshi, or Egyptian 

Bazaar, for the sale of drugs, spices, 

and colours, adjoins the court of the 

Veni Valideh Mosque. Tlie great 

Bazaar lies between the Bayazid 



Mosque and the War Office, and 
forms an intricate series of passages 
lined with the stalls of merchants, 
and covered with stone vaulting. 
A large part of the bazaar was 
destroyed by the earthquake of 
July 1894, and has since been re- 
stored. It and its surroundings are 
the centres of business in carpets, 
embroideries, curiosities, and an- 
cient arms. 



MOSQUES. 

Visitors will, of course, not fail 
to remember that a mosque is a 
building dedicated to the worship 
of God, though according to the 
Moslem usage. They should not 
attempt to enter any mosque with- 
out .wearing the overshoes which 
the attendants provide for visitors, 
and these overshoes should be worn 
all the time a visitor is within the 
mosque. As it is recognised that 
men take oft* their hats while within 
a Christian church, the mosque 
authorities expect that as an act of 
courtesy men will uncover their 
head while within their sacred 
buildings. 

The following explanations may 
be useful to visitors : — 

A minaret is the tall mosque 
tower from a balcony of which a 
mvezzin calls the faithful five times 
a day to Namaz, or prayers. The 
Imam is the Turkish priest or leader 
of the prayers. He prays standing, 
or bowing before the Mihrab, which 
stands in a recess corresponding to 
tlie apse in Christian architecture, 
and which indicates the direction of 
the Kaaba at Mecca, towards which 
all Moslems must turn when they 
pray. The Minher is the great 
pulpit where the special nrayer for 
the Moslem faith and authorities is 
recited at noon on Fridays. The 
Khatib is the man who conducts the 
Friday service, and the Ulema is 
the body of legal and ecclesiastical 
functionaries of various grades, the 
cVvM ot \j\C\Oa. \^ NJckft Sliieikh-ul- 
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nige<l by thuir whitti turbaus. The 
fee for iVilniissioti to tbe great 
mosques is geoerally 10 piastres, and 
to the smaller mosques 5 piaatres. 



1. Mosfiuea wMch were once 
CtuiEtuLU Oliiirches. 

Those in Stamboul arfl painted 
y<?llow externally, and so can reailily 
he (llHtinguished from the biiililings 
erecteil to ha used as Mosques, which 
aro paintefl white. 

1. Pre-lustMlaJi Period. —The 
Mir Akhor Mo&que, ^^ituated at 
Ye?ii-KouIel], is the representative 
of tlie Church of St. John tlic 
Baptist, and i.s all tliat remains ni' 
the famous monastery of the 
Studlon^ which wiis founded by St. 
John St.mhns of Rome in 483 a.d. 
The iimnaitery waa the lieadcjuarters 
of the Akoimttai, or Sleepleaa 
Monk.^j who niaintaitied divine ser- 
vice withcmt ceasing by day and 
by night. These mouksT who \ver« 
a]«o known as the Studites, exerted 
ttoiisitiembk religious and political 
influence, and in the Icouoclastic 
controversy took a leading part in 
asserting and recovennj^ tlie right 
to use eikona or pictures in <livine 
worship. 

Although much of tlie building is 
conjparatively modern, the church 
may be taken as the only pre- 
JuHtinian building existing in Cri- 
sta utinople, and as the only ancient 
church there of the baailica type. 
All the other great chnrchea built 
by Corns tuntine and his immediate 
snceensor:* have disappeared, the 
wood uKud iu their construction and 
rooting having made them tbft ea.*iy 
prey of the fires which RO often 
swept over the city. 

The church is a basilica 89 ft, by 
ft., and i^ divided into a nave 
IkTld two ai.sle*^ by two rows of 
icolnmn.'^, which perbapa originally 
supported galleries. Tlie two ranges 
of windows ou the aiile walls have 
been l>uilt up, the apse is of ditfercnt 
date frurii the mii»» of the bndding, 
and, witli tin- {^xri'jiium <»f the six 



column.H on the north side, all the 
internal traces of antiquity have ] 
been removed by the repairs exe- 
cuted in 129S A.ix^ and after the fire 
of 1782 A.D. The narttiex^ the 
olde^Ht part of the building, has the 
remains of a tine cntablfiture sup- 
ported by columns with Corinthian 
capitals. On the south aide of the 
church is an undei^grouud cistern, 
roofed l>j'' a series of domes sup- 
ported by twenty-four columns with 
Corinthian capittds. 

2. Justinian Period. — The 
Mosque of Kutchuk Aya Sophia, 
Little St. Sophia, situated at the 
back of the nippodronie, ami close 
Ijy the r'uin.'^ of the Palace of Hor- 
nais<las, which was used by JuHtiuian 
as a residcncL' ere he ascended tlie 
throne, if* the Churcli Of St, Serg^iUB 
and St. Bacchus, it is one of two 
Inijlt Hide by side by Justinian ; ita 
siater church, a basilica dedicated to 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, has 
entirely di.sappcared. 

The chnrch, Ijutlt in 527 A,D,, and 
dedicated to the martyrs St. Sergius 
am! fit. Bacchus, is internally an 
octagon supporting a dome of 52 ft. 
diameter^ ami placed in a rectanek 
meaMnnug 109 ft. by 92 ft. ^'The 
arrangement of the piera of the 
dome, of the gallerie^s, and of the 
pillara whtL'h support them are al- 
most identical with those of St. 
Vitale at Have una, .... tlie great 
difterence l:>oing that, whilst St, 
Vitale is enclmetl in an octagon, St 
Surging i.H in a niquare, which gives 
the latter an injmense aflvant^age 
over ita rival, not only in etfeet, 
but alio in accommodation." (Fer- 
guason'a HiMiyrtji iff A rckiht'ture^ 
2nd edition, London, 1874, vol. ii, 
p. 142.) 

T[»e Greek inscription is in honour 
of Justinian and 'llieoilora. The 
frescoes and mosaics have l>een de- 
stroyed or covered with whitewanh. 
Wliile the church Ih always spoken 
of as a By7^ntiji« Church, the dele- 
gates of tlie Fopcii were allowed to 
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Mosque of St. Sophia. 

The orieinal church of St. Sopliia 
was possibly founded by Constan- 
tine, but more probably was built by 
his son Constantius. The first church 
was burnt down in 404 a.d. , during 
the riots connected with the banish- 
ment of St. John Chrysostom. The 
second church was burnt down in 
the great fire which took place in 
532 A.D., during the sedition called 
Nika between the Blue and the 
Green factions. Forty days after 
the cessation of that tumult, Jus- 
tinian undertook the erection of a 
new church, Anthemius of Tralles 
and Isidorus of Miletus being the 
architects. The dedication took 
place on the 26th December 537 a.d., 
only five years and ten months after 
the foundations were laid. But 
when Justinian exclaimed, " I have 
surpassed thee, Solomon!" he 
did not realise that his building 
covered ten times the area of the 
Jewish Temple. 

A great cistern exists under the 
church, but what use was made of 
the earlier foundations is unknown. 
The disappointing appearance of 
the outside is due to two causes: 
the exterior of the church was never 
finished with a covering of marble, 
which may have been part of the 
original design, or with such addi- 
tions and decorations as St. Mark's 
at Venice haa received ; moreover, 
great buttresses have been built for 
the strengthening of the stnicture, 
and for its protection against earth- 
quakes. 

At the west end is the exo-nar- 
thex, from which five doors lead 
into the eso-naxtliex, a large hall 
205 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with 
porches of later date at either end. 
The walls are covered with marble 
panels, and the vault with mosaics. 
From the eso-narthex, which was 
set apart for penitents, catechumens, 
and the unbaptized. nine doors lead 
into the church ; over the great 
central door, called the Porta Basil- 
ica, or the Eoyal Gate, is a long 
brass plate, on which are engraved 



a dove, and a throne supporting an 
open book. These words are to be 
read on the open pages : — 



eincNOKC 


eANTIC 


ercoeiMi 


siceAeH 


HeypATcoN 


eiceAeyceTi 


npoBATCON 


K,e5eA€YceTi 


Aie/woY 


KjNOMW 




eypHcei 



" The Lord said : I am the Door 
of the sheep, if any man enter in, 
he shall go in and go out and shall 
find pasture." 

The nave is practically a double 
square, 250 feet east and west, by 
110 feet north and south, with aisles 
and galleries on either side, with 
a gallery on the west end over the 
eso-narthex, and roofed by a dome 
and two semi-domes. Tne aisles 
increase the breadth of the building 
to 235 feet. An earthquake in 558 
A.D. threw down a large part of the 
original dome (which was perhaps 
built in concentric rings, and lighted 
by sixteen windows), as well a» 
other parts of the building. A new 
dome was built 108 feet in diameter, 
and 48 feet in height from gallery to 
crown. (179 feet from the floor to 
the crown.) 

The new dome was built with 
forty ribs, with sunk panels, and a 
window at the foot of each panel, 
so that the dome appears as if it were 
suspended from above. The whole 
weight of the dome and semi-domes 
rests on eight great piers. On 
either side of the nave are four verde 
antique monoliths, quarried in 
Thessaly and presented to the 
Emperor Justinian by the Prefect 
Constantine of Ephesus. In each 
of the four corners {exedrm) are two 
porphyry columns, eight in all, 
(j[uarried in Egypt, which once 
formed part of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek or Palmyra ; they 
"wexe carried to Rome by Aurelian 
\,o Si^oxw. «. \fc\a^'fc 'Owet^*^ and 
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a patrician lady Marcia, they were of St. Sophia. There he dis- 

presented by her to Justinian for mounted and entered the building, 

the salvation of her soul. The By his order one of the Court 

vaultedroofof the aisle is supported Ulemas ascended the pulpit and 

independently of the nave columns recited a prayer, and the Conqueror, 

by twenty-four smaller columns of prostrating himself on the marble 

green marble. The walls and the table that had been the altar, gave 

piers are covered with marble panels thanks for his victory. And so tha 

of diflferent colours, while traces of church became a Moslem mosque, 

mosaics are to be seen in the The mosaic work has been defaced 

arches and vaults under the galleries, or covered over, the crosses have 

and in the arch and semi-dome of been mutilated, otherwise the fabric 

the apse. of the church has not suflfered by 

Upstairs, six columns on either the change to Moslem usage, and 

side, and six columns on each the six -winged seraphin on the 

exedra, all of verde antique, separate pendentiveshave been renewed from 

the nave from the galleries, the time to time ; but, as Moslems must 

roof of which is supported by face Mecca when they pray, the 

twenty-four white marble pillars, mihrab is not in the centre of the 

The floor of the church is of apse, and the rows of prayer-carpets 

marble. Near the S.-E. pier is a are not at right angles with the axis 

square of Alexandrine work, which of the building. At the right of 

marked the place where the Im- the apse is the minber, or pulpit 

perial throne stood. The Patri- for the Friday prayers, for ttie 

arch's throne stood on the opposite Khalif, Sultan, and Islam. Opposite 

side. The central and eastern parts is the private seat of the Sultan, 

of the south gallery were reserved with its own access, near which are 

for the Empress and the ladies of several platforms for readers of the 

the Court ; in the floor of the Khoran. On the right aide of the 

central part of the south gallery is apse is a large disc bearing the 

a stone with the name Henricus name Allah, the disc on the left 

Dandolo, the Venetian Doge who side bears the name Mohammed, 

led the Latins against Coiistanti- the others (going from right to left) 

nople in 1204 a.d., and who was bear the names Omar, All, Hussein, 

buried in St. Sophia. Hassan, Osman, and Abu - bekr, 

Constantinople was captured by companions and successors of 

the Turks on tlie 29th May 1453 Mohammed the Prophet. In the 

A.D., when the Janissaries hastened centre of tlie dome is a verse from 

to St. Sophia to seize the great the Khoran, ''God is the Light of 

store of gold, silver, and precious Heaven and Earth." At the west 

stones which report said was con- end of the mosque are two large 

cealed in tlie catacombs of the alabaster water jars, said to have 

churcli : they broke open the doors, been brouglit from Pergamos, or 

seized the gold and silver ornaments from the Island of Marmora, by 

of the church, and divided among the Sultan Murad ill. Visitors are 

themselves tlie men and women who expected to note the sweating 

had sought shelter in the sacred column, with reputed miraculous 

building. " The saddest possible curative properties, in the N.-W. 

scenes of human agony were en- corner, the gash made in a column 

acted under the grand cupola, amid of the S.-E. exedra by the sword 

the resplendent marble columns, of the Conqueror, the print of his 

and on the beautiful pavement of liand on the wall near by, and a 

the magnificent church." Towards prayer-carpet of the Prophet. The 

noon, Mohammed the Conqueror pxmt is really an inlaid piece of 

entered the city by the Top Kapow, m».T\>\%. 
and rode straight for the Church 'YYie ^.-^. ^vwo.t^\. ^^ \s>cSS.\. Vj 
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Mohammed ii ; the N.-E. Minaret 
by Selim n, whose turheh is in the 
courtyard ; the N.-W. and S.-W. 
Minarets were built by Murad ii, 
whose turheh is also in the court- 
yard. 

Note on Domical Buildings. 

'* There are in or about Constan- 
tinople at least a hundred mosques, 
erected in the four centuries during 
which the Turks have possessed 
that city. . . . All are copies, more or 
less modified, of St. Sophia. ... No 
one who has stood beneath the 
dome of St. Sophia will hesitate to 
admit that the Turks were perfectly 
justified in their admiration of 
Justinian's great creation ; but the 
curious thing is that no Christian 
ever appreciated its beauties. When, 
after the troubles of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, the Greeks again took to 
building churches, they took such 
forms as St. Irene or the Theotokos, 
churches like those at Pitzounda or 
Ani, or those of Greece or Mount 
Athos. Not one single direct copy 
of St. Sophia by Christian hands 
exists, so far as is known, in the 
whole world. But the Turk saw, 
and seized, its beauties at a glance ; 
and, by constancy to his first affec- 
tion, saved his architecture from 
the utter feebleness which has 
characterised that of Western 
Europe during the four centuries in 
which he has been encamped on this 
side of the Bosporus." (Fergus- 
son's History of Architecture^ 3rd 
edition, London, 1893, vol. ii. p. 
558.) 

The dmrch of St. Irene has not 

been used as a mosque, but is now 
a museum of ancient arms. Situated 
in the grounds of the old Seraglio, it 
was built by Constantine and de- 
<licated to the Holy Peace. It was 
burnt by. the mob in 532 a.d. in 
the riot of the Nika, and was 
restored by Justinian on the original 
plan, and rebuilt as we have it now 
hy Leo the Isaurian (718-740 A.ii.V 
Jt w believed that St. Irene waa the 



meeting-place in 381 a.d. of the 
second (Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople, summoned by 
Theodosius the Great, who assigned 
the presidency of it to Gregory 
Nazianzen. No new symbol was 
drawn, but the Nicene symbol was 
confirmed as irrefragable. 

"In this church we find, ap- 
parently for the first time, in a 
complete form, the new mode of 
introducing the light to the dome 
through a perpendicular drum, 
which afterwards became so uni- 
versal that it serves to fix the age of 
a building in the East with almost as 
much certainty as the presence of a 
pointed arch does that of a building in 
the West. ... In the Neo-Byzantine 
churches the dome became practi- 
cally a sky-light on the roof, the 
drum increasing in height, and the 
dome diminishing in dignity, as the 
style progressed." (Fergusson's 
History of Architecture, vol. i. pp. 
453-454.) 

On the east side of the aqueduct 
of Valens, and near its north end, is 
the Church of St. Mary Diaconissa, 
now the Ealender Khan Mosque. 
It is externally a square building, 
surmounted by a dome with sixteen 
windows. Internally the comers 
are so filled up by rectangular 
pierced masonry that it represents 
tlie form of a cross : six ancient 
pillars remain, as well as many of 
the red, green, and grey marble 
slabs that originally covered the 
walls. At the east end there are 
two shallow recesses, evidently 
intended for enclosing sacred pic- 
tures. At the west end, one on 
either side of the door, are two 
ancient carved tablets. Tlie build- 
ing belongs to the period of 
Justinian. 

3. Post-Justinian Period.— The 
Church of St. MaryPammakaristos 
was part of a convent for women, 
founded by Michael Ducas and 
Maria his wife, sister of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus. After the cap- 
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transferred from St. Hopbia to tlae 
Chiureli o f tliti Holy Aporitlei*. TVi ree 
y^ara later, tliQ Church of St. Mary 
Pammakaristos became the Patri- 
archal ChiiTtL, and continued so 
for 135 years. lu 1591 a.h. it was, 
in L'omnienioration oftlielOOOtli year 
from the Hegira^ converted iuto u 
luosque by the Saltan Murad ill, 
and called the FetMyeh Mosque^ 
or the Mosque of Victory, The 
ori^nal church has three domes 
anfl a beautiful apse ; the fourth 
dome and the triangular apse which 
it covers are Turkish additions. 
One of the domes is adorned with 
very note worthy mosaics of Christ 
and the prophets. 

The tombs of Alexius Comnenua, 
Anna Comuena, and John Falieo- 
lo^s were destn>yed hi 1591 a,d. 

St, Saviour Fantocrator is a 
triple church, lielouging to a 
monastery founded by Irtue (died 
1124 A.D.), wife of John Coiimenu«^ 
who completed it. TLiib monaatery 
waa cue of the most wealthy ajid 
renowned in the city. It claimed 
to possess a portrait of the Virgin 
paiuted by St. Luke the Evangelist, 
and the marble slab on which Jeaua 
Christ was anointed after Ho was 
taken down from the crosw. During 
tlie Latin kingdom (1*^01-^-61 a.u. ), 
it was Used as a Komaii Catholic 
Church ; at the Turkish Couqutst 
it wail turned into a moyque, and 
called ZeiTQk Kilisai Mosque, after 
Zeirek Mehmed, a Moslem priest, 
who lived in the neighbourhood. 
Near by it in the fountain of the 
cistern of the Monastery, and a 
verde antique sArcophagns, believed 
to be that of the Empre^'* Irene, its 
foundrchrt* 

The Greek name of the church 
which i& now the Kaliriy ell Mosque 
shows that ita foumlation took 
place before Theodosina li built in 
413 A.D. the present land walls. 
For it is the Church of the 
Monastery of ttie Gliora, that is 
** in the hclda " or in the Hat land, 
which the Byzantines called X"-^ or 
x^^i»*. The chufcli was rebuilt by 
dmthuau, md again rebuilt by 



Maria Diicainu^ the mother- in daw 
of A lex JUS Comnenus. In the 
middle of the Hth century the 
Logothote Theodorus Metoi:hites 
renewed, beaut iHed, and enriched 
it ; and with the exception of tlie 
central dome, which is ancient, the 
greater part of the church may be 
regarded aa his work* On the mosaic 
over the central door leading from 
the innar narthex into tlie church, 
he is depicted presenting the plan 
of the church to Jesus Christ. The 
mosaics in the narthexes have 
given the church ita fame. Those 
in the outer narthex deal mostly 
with incidents in the life of our 
Lord, In the inn»ir narthex the 
iluted dome on the right has repre- 
j!jentations of the Patriarchal an- 
cestors of JcsLiSj according to the 
geueidorjry in St. Luke'a (rospel ; the 
Muted dome on the left side has the 
royal ancestors, according to the 
genealog}' in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
In the base of the roof the mosaics 
on the right are mostly reprt:Henta- 
tioBS of Christ's Works of Ileal ine, 
while those on the left deal with 
the traditional hist-ory of the Virgin 
Mary. VS'ithin the church there is 
a mosaic of our Lord with tlie Gos- 
pel open, and the invitation ** Come 
unto Me." 

*Mts principal interest is that it 
shows what was the nifttrix of the 
contemporary church of St. Mark at 
Venice. SubsequeutadditionH have 
much modifted the external appear- 
ance of St. Mark's, but there u^n be 
very little doubt that it was in- 
tended to l>e very much like the 
invade of the Church of the Chora. '* 
(Jj*erguiiaon's IILittrfy of ArchUeC' 
UiTtf vol. L p. 457.) 

But Mr. R. Phenc Spiers, editor 
of the third edition of the JliMoiy 
of ArdiUeciitre^ odds the footnote 
here: — "^It is now considercil that 
the Chureli of the Holy Apostles 
wa-Hthe original model,' *.e. of St. 
Mark, 

The OliUTcli of St. TfaeodoiiA, 
situated near the Phauarj belougs to 
the last YrtiTiwl Ckt ViN|L';s\iSl\Vk\i ^-s^vlx ^ 
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church. A great company of men 
and women were within it on the 
29th May 1453 a.d., celebrating the 
Feast of St. Theodosia, when the 
Turks, who had just taken the city, 
surprised the worshippers and took 
them captives. The building was 
used as a naval store until Sultan 
Selim III (1566-1574 a.d.) con- 
verted it into a mosque, built the 
minaret, and called ^it Oul Djami, 
or the Rose Mosque. 

2. Mosques Built since the 
TurMsh Conquest. 

Reign of Mohammed ii, "The 
Conqueror," 1451-1481 a.d. 

Not many months after his 
entrance into Constantinople on the 
29th May 1453 a.d., Mohammed ii 
laid the first stone of the Mosque 
of Eyoub at the top of the Golden 
Horn. According to the Moslem 
tradition, Eyoub (i.e. Job) was the 
standard-bearer and one of the 
most illustrious companions of the 
Prophet. He died before the walls 
of Constantinople 673 a.d., during 
the siege of that city by the Arab 
prince Yezid, son of Muawiyah i. 
At the moment of his death he 
predicted that one day a Moham- 
medan prince would take the 
capital and honour his tomb. At 
a critical point in the siege in 1453 
A.D., Sultan Mohammed, mindful 
of that prediction, begged the 
Sheikh Ak-Shems-ud-din to ask 
God where the tomb of the com- 
panion of the Prophet might be 
found. In reply to his prayers, 
Eyoub himself appeared in vision 
to the Sheikh, assuring him that 
by digging at a spot indicated he 
would discover a spring and an 
inscription on white marble. The 
digging was made, the spring and 
the tomb were found, and the 
fanaticism of the besieging army 
was revived. 

In honour of the standard-bearer, 

Mohammed built the Mosque of 

Eyoub, and within it received a 

iniigniticent sword from the S\ie\\Oi, 

who hu/jself girded it ontheSMUan, 



No Christian is allowed to cross 
the threshold of the mosque, or to 
live in its vicinity. The adjoining 
cemetery is considered a burial- 
place of special sanctity. 

Each Sultan, on his accession, is 
girded with the sword of Osman 
within the Eyoub Mosque. That 
ceremony corresponds to the Western 
coronation, and is performed by the 
Chelebi Eflfendi, or Chief of the 
Mevlevi (Whirling) Dervishes, who 
is brought for that purpose from 
their headquarters at Koniah 
(Iconium). 

The Mohammed Mosque (1463- 
69 A.D.) was built by Mohammed n, 
the Conqueror of Constantinople. 
"To make way for it, he pulled 
down the Church of the Apostles, 
which had been the burying-place 
of the Christian Emperors appar- 
ently since the time of Constantino, 
and was consequently an edifice of 
considerable magnificence. It had, 
however, been plundered by the 
Latin barbarians, who sacked the 
city some time before the Moslems, 
and it was so crij)pled by earth- 
quakes as to be in a dangerous 
state. In order to eff'ect his 
purpose, Mohammed employed 
Cliristodulos, a Christian resident 
in Constantinople, to erect on the 
spot a mosque which he intended 
should surpass all others in his 
empire. How far he was successful 
we have now little means of judging. 
An earthquake in 1763 so completely 
ruined this mosque that the repairs 
amounted almost to a rebuilding ; 
and, as these were carried out with 
the quasi-Italian details of the later 
half of the eighteenth century, its 
present appearance probably con- 
veys very little idea either of the 
form or of the magnificence of the 
original building. Enough of its 
form, however, still remains to tell 
us that, like all Turkish mosques, 
it was a copy of St. Sophia." 
( Fergusson , History of A rchitecture, 
vol. ii. p. 557.) 

A marble slab on the right side 
o^ W\ei OiooT^^.^ \>^^x^ "Owfe -"WQtda of 



ConataDtinciple ; and happy the 
prince, ha^py the army, that will 
conqijtir it. ' 

Id thti garden of the iiioaque is 
the TiiTb€li of Hobamjiied II. 

Reign op Bayaisid ii, Son of 
Mohammed ii, 1481-1512 a.d. 

The Bayazld Mosque, built 
<1W-1505 A.D.) by Bftyazid ii, is 
of the usual type, and is known as 
the Pigeon Mos4|iie^ becauj^e of the 
flocks of sacred pigeons which H?e 
round it. They are said to ha the 
produce of a pair presented to the 
moaquei by Sultan Bay arid, who 
bought them from a poor woman. 
There is frequently a picturesque 
market held in the courtyard of the 
mosque. The Turbeti of Sultan 
Bayasld II m in the ruo^quc 
garden. 

Reign op Sultan Sulbyman i, 
'*Ths Magitificent," 1620- 

1566 A.D. 

llie Mofl^ue of Sultan Sellm I 
(1620-1526) stands ou the tifth hill, 
alx»ve the Phanar^ and waa built by 
Suleyman theMagnifieentii] honour 
of hi« father Selim i. From the 
point of view of Turkish history, 
9eliiii, culled the Grim or the 
Inliexibk, merits even a greater 
monuineut^ for it was he w^lio added 
to the Turkish Empire KunliaUn, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Eg>'pt, aiid 
Arabia. Selim, becouiiiig by con- 
quest ruler of the aacreil cities of 
Mecea and Medinah, was able to 
ajssuniG also the spiritual power of 
the Khalilate, whicli authority has 
since Im day a nlwaya been con- 
.<tidereil on attribute of the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

Tile mosqUQ is a small one of 
very simple constnietion, and is 
saitl to poaseH* the largest dome in 
CouBtantinopIe. In the garden are 
the TortMlis of Bui tan Sellm I and 
of Saltan Abdul Medjld, who died 
1S61. 

The view from tliR terrace is very 



tine. On the south - west side of 
the mosque is the ancient open 
cistern Bonl, nearly 500 feet square. 

The beautiful Mosque Of Sliall 
Z&d&h (Lr. the Prince's Mo.sque) 
(1543-1548 A.D.) was built by the 
order of Sultan Suleymau, by the 
famous architeet Sinan, in memory 
of Mohammed, the iufaut son of 
Sukyman and R^oxalana. Priuee 
Moljammed ha«l the happy fate to 
die young, aud so ejseaped the 
intrigues wdiieh eitrsed the lives of 
his brothers, lu the garden there is 
the Turbeli of Molmmmed ; there 
is also the Turbeli of Jebai^ir, 
another son of Suleyman and 
PLoxalatia. Jehanjir died of grief 
and tenor on hearing of the death 
of his favourite hall' - brother 
Mustafa, who canie to his end 
through the intrigues of Roxalana. 

The decoration of the Turbehs in 
of line Persian clot so nni faience, 

11) e Suleynmn Mosque was built 
by Sultan Suleyman tbe Magnificent 
in IfifiO-lSSQ A.I>., in still quite 
perfect in its constructive parts 
and little altered in detail, aud in 
the finest of all the buildings erected 
as mosques in the city. The archi- 
tect was Siuau, and part of the 
material came from tbti Churth of 
St. Eupbemia at Chaleedon, said 
to have Ijcen the place of meeting 
of the CouuciL 

Tlie forecourt, 150 feet by 190 
feet internally J is surrounded by an 
arcade on all sides, roofed by tiveuty- 
four small domes, which are partly 
supported by twenty- four pillars of 
white marble, grauite, aud por- 
phyry. 

The mosque is nearly square, 225 
feet by 205 fett over all externally, 
aud covering betw^een 45,000 and 
46/000 square feet. '* Internally 
the couHtructiou rests on four great 
piers of pleasing and appropriate 
desigu ; and the screen of the 
windows on each side, under the 
great lateral urcbes of the dome, is 
borne by four monolithic shafts of 
porphyry of great beauty. Tliese 
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were brought originally from Egypt. 
Each is 28 feet in height, or with 
the base and capital, 35 feet. The 
dome itself is 86 feet in diameter 
internally, and 156 feet in height. 
This seems even a better proportion 
of height to diameter than that of 
St. Sophia, though the actual size 
is so much less that it has not, of 
course, the same grandeur of eflfect. 
At St. Sophia the dome is 108 feet 
in diameter and 179 feet in height, 
or 22 by 23 feet more respectively. 
These smaller dimensions, as well 
as the absence in the mosque of all 
the mosaic magnificence of the 
church, and the presence of a good 
deal of modern vulgarity, renders 
it extremely difiicult to institute 
any fair comparison between the 
two buildings. On the whole, it 
may perhaps be said with truth 
that the mosque is more perfect 
mechanically than the church, that 
the constructive parts are better 
disposed and better proportioned ; 
but that for artistic eflfect and 
poetry of design the church still 
surpasses its rival, in so far at 
least as the interior is concerned. 
Externally the whole is so massive 
— every window, every dome, every 
projection is so truthful, and tell 
so exactly the purpose for which it 
was placed where we find it — that 
the general result is most satis- 
factory ; and as impressive an 
external eflfect has been produced 
with one-half of the expense of 
adornment requisite for a Gothic 
building of the same pretensions." 
(Fergusson, History of Architecture, 
vol. ii. pp. 561-562.) 

The walls internally are covered 
\vith coloured marble ; the mihrab, 
minber, and platforms are of white 
marble. 

There is some fine stained glass 
and Persian /aiewce. 

Suleyman died during the siege 
of Szitgetvar in Hungary. For 
seven weeks the secret of his death 
was kept, and orders issued in his 
name, until his son Selim u was 
enthroned at Constantinople, T\\eti 
the embalmed body of tYie GrteaX 



Ruler and Warrior — who had built 
up the Turkish Empire in Europe 
as his father, Selim i, had built it 
up in Asia — ^was carried to the 
capital, and buried in the garden 
of the mosque he had built. His 
Turbeh is an octagonal building 
made of marble of various colours, 
and every detail is most carefully 
elaborated. 

The other Turbeh in the mosque 
garden is that of Rozalana, who was 
first a Russian captive and one of 
the slaves of Suleyman. Since the 
capture of the Sultan Bayazid, the 
Thunderbolt, and his harem in 
1402 A.D. by Timour the Tartar, 
no consort of a Sultan had received 
the title of wife, the idea being 
that if their consorts were only 
slaves, any insult oflfered to them 
by a conqueror would not bring 
such disgrace upon the sovereign 
as would be the case were they 
lawful wives. Roxalana obtained 
such power over Suleyman that 
she obtained not only her freedom, 
but also the position of a lawful 
wife. In her anxiety to secure the 
succession for her son Selim, she 
brought about the death of her 
step-son Mustafa; her own son 
Jehanjir died of grief and terror ; 
her son Mohammed died young ; 
her son Bayazid, in the reckless- 
ness of what seemed to be despair, 
courted death. Selim her son 
succeeded to his father, and is 
known in history as Selim the Sot. 

The daughter of Suleyman and 
Roxalana was Mihrimah, for whom 
was built in 1555 a.d., by Sinan, at 
the Adrianople gate, the Mihrlmati 
Mosque. 

The Rustem Pasha Mosque, near 
the Egyptian Bazaar, is a memorial 
of Rustem Pasha, the husband of 
Mihrimah, and one of the Grand 
Viziers of Sultan Suleyman. He 
amassed much money for the privy 
purse and for the imperial ex- 
chequer, and built up a colossal 
fortune for himself. Apart from 
its historic interest, the mosque, 
'w\v\c\v «.\asA?.\\!L'Oa& \!kftaxt of an old 
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fmetii^i whioii b worthy of inspec- 

Rbww op Ahmb» i^ 1603-1617 a.d, 

Tlie Aluued Mosqae wa'^ buUt 
by Sultan Abmed i in 1608-1614 
A.D* The greitt court whicli aur- 
rouuds it encromslies upon thts site 
of the auciont Hippndrome. The 
forecoort has an arcade wit]i thirty 
domes and twenty -six pillara, aud 
the uauiil fountain in the centre. 

The mosqiie measures 238 feet 
by 210 feet, and covers ti early 
60,000 square feet ; internally it 
ia absolutely yquare, '* In tbis 
mosque, aa in the Pantheon at 
Rome, if the plan were iDvided into 
quarteraj eaub of the foitr quadrants 
wonhl b€ I'cnmd to lie identiial ; 
aud the etfeet ia eouHcqueutly [min- 
fully mechanical and prosaic. The 
design rjf each wall la nearly the 
flauie ; tbey have the same num- 
ber of windows spat^^ed in the same 
manner^ »nd the Ktde of the Kibleh 
is scarcely more richly decorated 
than the others. Add to this 
that tdl the windows arc glazed 
with white glaaa, and that above 
the tnarble waiiiacotiuj^ white- 
wash has lieeu unsparingly em- 
ployed, and it wiW be easy to 
uuderatand how the mosque fails 
in producing the effect which might 
fairly be expeetcd from its dimen- 
sions and the general features of its 
de^i^K Still, a hall nearly 200 feet 
square, with a stone roof supported 
by only four prejit tinted piers^ is a 
grand and inipoiiing olyeet, and has 
very narrowly mijiaed producing the 
effect itji biulders were aiming at. 

"Tile external effect u more 
pleasing than the internal : the 
mode in which the timaller domes 
aud semi-domes lead up to the 
centre produces a pyraiuulal effect 
Hi at givea a very pleasing air of 
stability to the outline, and the six 
tall minarets go far to relieve what 
otlierwi»e might be monotonous." 
(P'erguftsou, JiiHon/ o/ArcAUechire, 
vol ii. pp. 562-563.) 

The Ahmed Mosque is the only 



one possewiiiig six minnrets. At 
the time of its building aii outcry 
was made that a wrong waa being 
done in budding a six- minaret 
moi<qut: as if in rivalry of the ais- 
minartt moaque at Meetia. Ahmed 
^ot over tlie diffictilty by building a 
iieventb minaret iit Mecca. 

The Yenl Valideli Mosque wa-s 
begun in 1615 a.d. by the wife of 
Sultan Ahmed i, and was not 
completed until 1665 a.d. Its 
building wjia therefore parallel 
with the reigns of Otbman ii 
Mustafa i, Murad rv, and IbrnhitM, 
— stormy years in Turkish history, 
— and with the Euj^lisli period of 
Charles i, the CommonwEaltb, and 
Cliarles ri. 

Situated at tlie Stamboul end of 
ihe bridge, its fine dooiinatiug 
exterior attracts the attention of 
alL It b:i.s some good examples of 
Jaitnee and st^niued glttMs. 

Other TitOHqueH that may be 
visited are : 

The Nouri Osman Mosque, built 
in 1746-1755 a.d. by Malimud i 
ami Osman in. A marble building 
of fine design and workmanship. 

The Lalell (Tulip) Mosque, built 
in 1760-1763 a.tj. ttv Mu staph a III 

Tlie Yenl Valideli Mosque at 
Ak-Serai, a beautiful mosque with 
a white marble pordi, built in 1870 
by the ntolher of Sultan Abdul Aziz. 

The Mehmed Pasha Mosque, 
which contains some very t>De 
fai^nc^, situated at the south-west 
of the HippOHLlrome. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Seraakeriate, or War Office, 
is marked out by the tall Seraaker's 
Tower, which, Vor the sake of the 
view, should be ascended. The 
Tower is used as a fire signabstatiou, 

Beyoiul the Sideynmn Mosque ia 
the official town reaideuce of the 
Sheikli-iil-Islani, which OLcitpiea 
part of the site of the ancient 
citadel, remains of whose walls are 
still to l>e seen. The ancieut uul- 
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The Bab-i-Ali, or Sublime Porte, train, tram-car, carriage, or horse, 

contains the offices of the Grand or, if the south wind is not too 

Vizier, the Foreign Minister, and strong, by boat, in which case the 

the Minister of the Interior. Sea Walls will also be seen. The 

The Palace of Justice is on the excursion is rather long for waJking ; 

south side of the Place of St. Sophia, horses and carriages may sometimes 

partly on the site of the ancient be found at Yedi-Kouleh, but it is 

Senate house. better to order them from the city. 

The Turkish General Post Office The Seven Towers (Yedi-Kouleh) 

is oppositetheYeniValideh Mosque, is a Turkish fortress, built by 

The new offices of the Public Debt Mohammed ii about a quarter of a 

Commissioners are in Stamboul, mile from the junction of the land 

and overlook the harbour. and sea walls. The Ambassadors 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank is of nations at war with Turkey 

in Galata, and looks down upon the were formerly confined in that 

harbour. fortress during hostilities. 

The Golden Gate, in front of the 

Seven Towers, is built of marble 

EXCURSIONS. and flanked by marble towers, and 

has three arched entrances. It was 

(A.) The Selamlik. erected in the reign of Theodosius 

the Great, about 388-391 a.d., per- 

Ev6ry Friday about noon the haps to welcome that emperor upon 

Sultan goes publicly to worship at his return from his successful ex- 

the Hamidieh Mosque, at the gates pedition against the rebellion of 

of the grounds of Yildiz Palace. Maximius. The holes in the stones 

Visitors may receive through their over the central arch mark where 

Embassy cards of permission to the gilded letters were placed which 

witness the procession. For a gave the gate its name " Golden." 

considerable time before the cere- Built as a triumphal arch, it was 

mony troops are massed round the used specially for the state entry of 

gates, and their movements are full emperors on their return from a 

of interest. The hour of worship is victorious campaign. There is an 



announced by the Muezzin from the 
minaret, and immediately after- 
wards the Sultan drives from the 
palace to the door of the mosque, 
alights, and goes within to pray. 
When the devotions are over he 
drives or rides back to the palace, 
followed on foot by high officials. 
Occasionally there is a march past 



outer gateway, which, with the 
enclosing walls and the inner gate, 
formed quite a strong citadel. 

Early in the fifth century a.d. 
the increase of the population and 
reasons of defence made it necessary 
to increase the area of the city, and 
to build stronger walls. Anthemius, 
the statesman who was at the head 



of the troops, before they retire to of the Government during the long 



their barracks. 

Visitors to the Selamlik should 
drive after the ceremony to the 
Valley of Iklamour, which in the 
spring-time is a favourite Friday 
resort of tlie Turkish people. 

(B.) The Walls. 



minority of Theodosius ii, was 
responsible for beginning that great 
work, which was "part of a com- 
prehensive and far-seeing plan to 
equip the Roman State in the East 
for the impending desperate struggle 
with barbarism." Such was the 
belief in the importance of the 
enterprise, that all the citizens hatl 



The Land Walls cross from Yedi- to take part in building the walls. 
Kouleh oil the Sea of MarmoTa to The walls, built in 413 a.d., were 
Aivan Serai on the Golden Hotu. mviOQ. &\i».\X.«t^ Vj ^ ^%a*. «arth- 
Yedi-Kouhh may be reached \yy c\\v«>Lft*m^\1 k.\i. ^xsN. mw^^x^^\s.- 
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stantine, the PriKtorian Prefect of 
the East, '^'tlif walls were restored 
in le^ tliau thrue months after tlieir 
overthrow '* ; a front wall and moat 
and terraces were added. 

The plan of the ITlifiodosiaii walls 
is, first, «u ioner wall^ height inside 
aom« times 40 fetit, with ninety-six 
tower.H, eiich generally with two 
chamhers ; an inner terrace ; an 
outer wall, mth gnialler towers 
alternating with the great towers of 
the inner wall ; an onter terrsce ; a 
low wall ; a moat over 61 feet wide, 
with closed masonry locks, and 
aquedncts. There were military 
gates leading to the terraces, and 
pablic gates^ with bridges crossing 
the moat, 

Tlie Yedi'Kouleli Gate, because 
of its nejimesa to the Great Gate, 
perhaps also was called in Byzantine 
times the Golden Gate. 

Ontside the gate are the Greek 
and ArmeBlau Hospitals. 

The Belgrade, Deuteron, or 
fltooond Military Gate, hag also 
served a'< a pidilic gate. 

By the second Fulilic Gate, the 
SillvTlan Gate. Alexius Htratego- 
poulo,H, the General of Michael 
Pala-ologus, the rt^atorer of thu Greek 
Empire, entered the city in 1261 
A.D., after he hnd reoaptnred Con- 
stantinople from the Latius, Near 
that gate three Turkish cannons 
attacked the wall in the aiege of 

14f>3 A.D, 

Tlie earlier name of the Second 
Gate is the Gate of the Peg^, m 
called because it led to the ** life- 
giving'' Fountain at Baluldi, 
whose water-5 are reputerl to have 
miraculous powers. Every Ascen- 
sion Day the emperors visited tbe 
foutvtain, and np to this date the 
Greeks fref]nent it in large nniiibers 
on the Friday after the Greek Easter. 

On the fall ol the city, someone 
broiight the evil tidings to a monk 
at Balukli, who said : ** [ cannot 
i»elieve it ; I would sooner believe 
tliat these fish that I am cooking 
can leap intn the wat^r and berome 
alive." Tradition declares that the 
Mah actually leayt into the fouutaiu, 



and the few that are shown in the 
well within the church are declared 
to be their descendants. 

After the TMrd Military Gate is 
the Yeni Mevlevi Khaneh Gate, 
called also the Gate of fUie^um, 
and the Porta Rhousioo, tbe Gate 
of the Red Faction. 

Beyond the fdiMtii Military Gate 
is the Gate of Bt. Romanna or 
Top-Eapou, Cannon-Gate, named 
so becanae of the gi"cat Turkish 
cannon that was placed there in 
the Hiego of 1453 a.d. The tent 
of the Sultan Mohammed ii was 
pitxL'hed uenr that gate. 

The fiftli Military Gate is in the 
Valley of tbe Lycus, On the slope 
of the valley J Theodoains ii fell 
from his horse in 450 A.D., and 
received falnl injuries. Tlio portion 
of wall lietwt-eu thf' <?aTimm-Grtte 
and the Adrianople Gate (flftli 
Public Gate, or Gate of Charlslus) 
ia VI' rj' much shattered. It was 
defended in 1453 a. a. by John 
Justiniani, with his band of Genoeae 
nit^rcenarieif. His brave defence 
drew upon that spot the bnmt of 
the attack, and when he was 
wokunded and retireilj the deft-nco 
was practically over, (.'onstaiitine, 
the last Gret^k Emperor, was found 
deail near the T(j].>-Kapou Gate, 
Tlie Conqueror Mohammed entered 
the city by that gate. 

The Xylokerkou Gate, Eerko 
Porta, led to a wooden circus 
without the walls. The gate was 
built up, l)etiauae a monk i>ropbe^ied 
that l»y it the Germans under 
F'rederick Barbarossa would enter 
and capture the city, in 1453 A.D, 
the gate was reopened to allow the 
defenderii to have access to the 
terrautis ; but, on the day the city 
fell, the Turks got TK}.Mse.s.siou of the 
open door, seized the neigh l>ouring 
tower, and fought against the Greeks 
from their own walk. 

Within the walls, and near by, is 
the Kaliriyeli Mosque. 

The building in tl»e angle on the 
to}t fff the wall is popidarly euiWV 

\?aWe ot '^Xi^i ^a\i0tchmwv\, 'XNsJ^wt 
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names are both inaccurate. Pro- 
fessor van MUlingen has demon- 
strated that the Palace of the 
Hebdomon was really at Macrikeui, 
three miles west from Yedi-Kouleh, 
and seven miles from the Milion. 

Its Turkish name Tekfour Serai 
(from the Persian) means the Palace 
of the Crowned Head, and the 
building is the Palace of the 
Porphyrogenitus, and was perhaps 
built in the tenth century a.d. by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. This 
palace is to be distinguished from the 
Porphyry Palace, in which the chil- 
dren of the Emperors saw the light. 
The latter palace formed part of 
the Great Palace near the Hippo- 
drome. 

At Tekfour Serai the Theodosian 
walls stop, though there is reason 
to believe they may originally have 
been continued to join the Golden 
Horn near Balata. 

The next reach of wall curves 
outward, and as far as Blacheme 
was built by Manuel Comnenus 
(1143-1181 A.D.). It is pierced by 
the Egri Eapou, Crooked Gate or 
Gate of Ealligaria. When it 
reaches the level ground there are 
the Tower of Isaac Angelus and 
the Tower of Anemas. The walls 
beyond conceal a series of great 
dark chambers, which have received 
erroneously the name of the Prison 
of Anemas. They were first of all 
the chambers made by the masonry 
that supported the artificial founda- 
tions and terraces of the Palace of 
Blacheme, and may have been used 
as barracks or as stores. The cham- 
bers can be entered from the terrace 
of the Aivas Effendi Mosque, or by 
applying to the family in the house 
opposite to them. 

Lower down is an enclosure, 
forming a sort of oblong citadel. 
Its outer wall was built by Leo the 
Armenian (813-820 A.D. ), its inner 
wall by Heraclius (610-641 a.d.). 

In the neighbourhood is the 

Church of St. Mary of Blacheme, 

with a sacred, miracle - working 

fountain, in which the OreeV. 

Emperors bathed once a yeax *, and 



the remains of a large two-storied 
Byzantine building, the identity of 
which cannot be determined. It 
may be the Portions Caxiana 
erected by the Emperor Maarice.^ 

(G.) The Golden Horn. 

The Golden Horn may have taken 
its name both &om its shape and 
from the fact that it was the har- 
bour into which, both under Byzan- 
tine and Ottoman rule, were brought 
the treasures of the empire. The 
first reach is known as the Port of 
Commerce ; the reach beyond the 
second bridge is the Port Of War, 
in which are moored some of the 
vessels of the Turkish Navy. 

The walls on the Stamboul side 
were built, leaving between them 
and the water a strip of land, which 
has been made broader by deposits. 
Many remains of the waUs are still 
to be seen. In Byzantine times 
there were the following commercial 
settlements of Italian republics : — 
Between the Seraglio walls and 
Baghcheh Kapou, the Genoese ; 
between Baghcheh Kapou and the 
present bridge, the Pisans ; between 
the bridge and the Fish Bazaar, the 
Amalfitans ; and, beyond these, the 
Venetians. In Byzantine times the 
fish market occupied its present site, 
and the present ferry is only a con- 
tinuation of the old one. 

Beyond the second bridge and on 
the Stamboul side are Phanar, so 
called from a beacon light which 
stood there. The Cathedral and 
Patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Greek Church is at Phanar. In 
that neighbourhood the Venetian 
galleys captured in 1203 a.d. twenty- 
five towers, and brought about the 
restoration of Isaac Angelus ; there 
the Venetians captured and entered 

1 1 wish to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness, in preparing these notes on the 
walls, to Professor Alexander van 
Millingen's Byzantine Constantinople : 
the Walls of the City (John Murraj', 
\?>^^^, sii \iWiVL «\vivte Indispensable to 



the city in 1204 a*d., and founded 
the flhort-lived Latin Kingdom; 
there also, on the morning of the 
29th May 1453 a.d,, was made the 
attack of the Turkish warships, 
which had been drawn over the liill 
from the Bosporus and launclted 
at Kasaini Pasha. 

The Cathedral -an iron fmilding 
— Of the Bulgarian Exarch in at 
Balata, a word which is a corrup- 
lion from Palntium, and refers to ita 
contiguity to the Imperial Palace of 
Blacherne. 

Higher up, at A! van Serai, are 
Been the landward walla of Stam- 
Ixjol, and tht* Bla^-'borae Palace. 
The Latin army wa.5 encamped in 
1203 A.D* on the hillside without 
the walla. The same spot was 
occupied by the Avnh invaders in 
673 A,D., and Isy tlie victorioua 
Turkish army in 1453 A. D. Farther 
on u the MoBtiue of Eyonb. 

On tlie Galata (or Peru) i^ide, and 
beyond the Hecoud bridgt:, are the 
Dwslcyard at Axab Ka^iou ; the 
Valley of Sassim Paelia, where 
the ships of the Ottoman conqueror 
were launched after thuir overland 
jo\irney hmn the BoHponi.s ; the 
Admiralty ; a lur^^i Military Hoa- 
pital ; the Imperial Arsenal, ^ind 
Cavalry Barracks. On tlie hill- 
top art' the Ok dJIeldanr with marble 
pillara eo mme ni orati lit? record arrow- 
shots of various Suit an b ; and tht? 
Turkish and Jewish buryin^- 
grroiuids. The vajst extent of 
Jewish btirying-grotind» covere^l 
with prostrate slabs of stone, looks 
speoiiuly desolate. In Hltsskeul^ 
a settlement of Spanihli^i»]jeak- 
lug Jews, desceudanta of those 
exiled from Spdiii in 1483 a.d. 
by Fert.linand and Tsa^jella, are 
missions of the Church of Engrland 
and L'hurch of Scotland, lliere 
i» also a settlement of Karaite 
Jews, enjoying an Iniperiul f^-ant 
of ground an<l privilege,s, Lrivtn 
them inretiim for their surrender of 
the ground on whirh is bnilt the 
Yeni Valideh Mosque at tlie 
StARiboul end of the tirst bridge. 

At the top, thv Hnhlnn Hnru 



receives the Ali Boy Su, and the 
Kbial KImneh Su, the Sweet 
Waters of Europe. Thi.s valley 
is a favourite place of resort during 
the month a of spring; every Friday 
in May the rivers are crowded with 
caiques and boats, and the valley 
in uovered with Turkish men and 
wonieu^ as a rule in separate 
groups, making holiday. 

There is a good driving road from 
the Sweet Waters to OhichlL A 
walking or riding excursion may bo 
taken np the rivers to Pyrgos, the 
Aqueducts, and the Bends, or 
Reservoirs of tire Forest of Belgrade. 

(D.) The BofiporuB. 

The Bosporus may be visited by 
steamer from the atamltonl end of 
the bridge, over which there is a 
continual procession of people of 
various nationalities, many of whom 
woar picturesque native costniueri. 

EuaornAN Sn>B: ASCKNDDfO. 

The New Quay, extending from 
the bridge to Toplmuieh, has l>een 
built recently, on ground recovered 
from the sea. Near the site of the 
pre,-^ent Health Office there was 
formerly a tower, from which in 
time of war massive chains were 
extended to Leauder's Tower, 
and to Stamboul, so closing the 
Bosporus and the Golden Horn 
against hostile tleets. At the 
farther end of the quay is the 
QaJata CuBtom House. 

Tophaneh forms part of the 
Imperial Arsenal: within the 
great ent^lostire are factories for 
making small - arms and gun* 
carriages, and for finishing cannon. 
The Fountain of white marble was 
built by fiullan Ahmed HI ; the 
Mosque' wa^ built by Mahmud n, 
in whose reign the Janissaries were 
exturminated (June 1826). Across 
the street are Artillery Barrac:k8. 
Tophaneh is the spot from which, 
a(.'cording to some authoritiea, the 

WOOdtllV ^M\^^tW^ 'KSjft.tVyA -jCKV^ilCH. 
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to convey the ships of his fleet 
across the ridge of the hill, and 
into the Golden Horn. Others 
believe that the starting-point was 
Beshiktash or Dolmabaghcheh. 
The descent was by Kassim Pasha, 
on the Golden Horn. That means 
of approach was devised because it 
was found impossible to break 
through the chain that closed the 
entrance to the port. 

FuxLdukli, perhaps in former 
times a "hazel grove," is a Turkish 
quarter. The Oexman Emba4EiS7, 
built in 1875-77, occupies the top 
of the slope, and is modelled after a 
wing of the Winter Palace at Berlin. 

The Imperial Oa4EiworkB supply 
Pera, Galata, and the streets for 
some distance up the Bosporus. 

On the square at the north end 
of Dolmabaghcheh Palace are a 
new Clock Tower, and the Yeni 
Valideh Mosque, built by the 
mother of Sultan Abdul Medjid. 
The palace, the "Pearl of the 
Bosporus," was built by that 
Sultan about 1853. Its name 
suggests that its site is ground 
recovered from the sea. On the 
land side, except for the great 
marble portals, the palace is sliut in 
from view by high walls. The 
view of it from the water is 
impressive. The central building 
contains the throne-room, used now 
only for the haise-main ceremonial 
whicli the Sultan holds on the first 
morning of each Bairam, and for 
the reception of illustrious guests. 
In 1898 the Emperor of Germany 
was met by the Sultan on tlie 
marble steps which lead down to 
the water. A close examination of 
the exterior is disappointing, as 
there is such a mixture of architect- 
ural styles, and as there is so much 
use made of plaster. 

The palace was the residence of 
Sultans Abdul Medjid and Abdul 
Aziz, and was the scene of the 
deposition of the latter in 1876. 

On tlie plateau above the palace 
are the foundations of a large 
mosque which Sultan Abdul Azii 
1)egan to huilih There is also one 



horn of a crescent of houses begml 
by the Sultan. The crescent wtm 
intended to sweep round tlw' 
mosque, which was to be suppoctBd 
r-noiiMB* 
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by the rents of the dwelling-] 
Beyond are large barracks. Tbm 
large number of barracks is ft 
feature of Constantinople, as tbey 
occupy some of the finest positioiu. 

Beshiktash (ancient name DipUh 
kionion) has a legendary inteorest^ ' 
going back to the time of tin 
Argonauts, whose leader, Jnatm^ 
landed there on his first visit to the 
Bosporus, and called the place 
Jasonion, after his own name. TIm 
Venetians of the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, under the command of 
Henry Dandolo, landed there In 
1203 A.D. On the main street is 
the Tomb of Khair-ud-din Pallia, 
the Turkish Barbarossa. A nativB 
of Mitylene, Ehair-ud-din was fint 
a pirate, then grew in power and 
influence until he planned to 
convert the North African CkMUt 
into a strong Maritime State, 
subject to the Sultan. Sultan 
Suleyman the Magnificent put 
all the seas and islands of the 
Mediterranean under his control, 
and gave him authority on sea 
equal to that of the Grand Vizier 
on land. Barbarossa died 4th July 
1546. 

Close by is the Mosque of 
Sinan Pasha, and a Tekkeh (or 
Monastery) of the Mevlevi (Whirl- 
ing) Dervishes. 

The Palace of Cheragan, built 
by Sultan Abdul Aziz entirely of 
marble, is somewhat heavy in ap- 
pearance, but the internal fittings 
are of great magnificence. After 
his deposition, the request of Abdul 
Aziz, that he should have the palace 
he had built for the place of 
his retreat, was granted ; but the 
dethroned Sultan dwelt in it only 
for a few days. He was found in 
a dying condition with his veins 
opened, and removed to the adjacent 
lower buildings, where he died on 
the 13th of June 1876. 

^^e \>a\^cfe, wQr« \fta%\. strictly 
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Sultan Msnd. vbo ss aoeiBQ«d S-^Itaa 
Abdul Anz. utd oa the grcciisd of 
the bvcakidovii of Lis Mith vss 
deposed oo ibe Slit of Aiiigssi lSj6u 

A marble Indxr ctosssk the 
highwav nnites Clxn^aai Fftlace 
with the Park oi YOdiz. On ti:< 
top of the hJS is lie Paliee of 
Tndiz(Tildiz=5tar, :be residence 
of Sultan Abdnl Haizid n. With 
the ezception of his Mvi-Raicazan 
visits to the Hiiia-i-Sheiif Mosqce, 
in the Old Seraglio, a&d his Bainun 
visits to the Palace of Dolicaljagh- 
cheh, the Sdtan nerer goes oatdde 
the grounds of Tildiz. 

The Hamidijefa Hosqiia, built 
by the present Sultan, where he 
attends noondaj prayer on Fridays 
(see Selamlik), is at the Upper Gate 
of the park. Within the park are 
the offices and residences of varions 
palace officials, and the kiosks 
where exalted guests are received or 
lodged. 

The Teni Yalideli Moaqiie, built 
by the mother of Sultan Abdul 
Am, stands picturesquely on 
Qrtakeoi Point. Two new build- 
ings, almost identical in style and 
size, are the residences of two of 
the daughters of the pre^tent Sultan. 
Beyond the next point are the 
extensive grounds of the Minister of 
Marine. With only two or three 
exceptions, all the palaces and buUd- 
ings on Uie shore from Tophaneh 
to Couroutchesmeh are Imperial 
property. 

Amaontkeni was at one time 
called Asomaton, because of the 
church which Constantine built there 
in honour of the Archangel Michael. 
The point has always been a 
favourite holiday resort ; on fete 
days crowds of people line the 
shores and the terraces, a practice 
which was prevalent also with the 
Byzantines. On the Greek Feast 
of Epiphany a bishop blesses a 
crucifix and throws it into the 
water at the point. Bold swimmers 
follow it into the water to bring it 
back to land, and to receive their 
reward. 

Because of its rapidity, the 



BospoTiU cuTcnt from BouDeK 
Hiaair to AmaooitkeQi is caD«d 
Sheiian Akindisi. the Devil^s 
Canent. 

An Imperial Guests* Pslace is on 
the north side of Arriaostkrsu 
Point. 

Beliekhas a public gaxdea. which 
was the sate of the Kiosk of 
Conferences, where Saltans ns«d 
formerly to have secret audiences 
with their Ministers, and with 
Ambassadors. On the east side of 
the garien is the palace of the 
famOy of Halim Pasha, and the 
Summer Palace of the mother of 
the Khedive of Egypt. In the 
village there is a considcnble 
EngUsh and German colony, and 
a German Orphanage. 

On the top of the next hilL by the 
Great Tower, is Bolwrt Oddag^ 
founded by the late Rev. Cyras 
Hamlin, D.D.. and by the late Mr. C. 
Robert, a New York merchant who 
gave a large part of his fortune to 
the institution. The students are of 
various nationalities ; its graduates 
(B.A.) number 350, many of whom 
hold positions of responsibility and 
dignity ; and the education given 
there has exerted a widespread and 
beneficial inlluence in the East. 
The President is the Rev. George 
Washburn, D.D. The College 
Museum has an interesting collec- 
tion of the fish found in the 
Bosporus. 

The little graveyard at the foot of 
the College road has some sacred - 
ness in the eyes of the Turks, as it is 
reputed to contain the dust of some 
of the first Moslem soldiers who 
fell on European soil. 

The Greek Emperors had fort- 
resses on the iK»int now occupied by 
the Boiuneli Hissar. or Tower o*f 
Eiiro]^, but when Mohanmie<l II , 
decided to attack Constantinople, he 
l)egan to buihl a new tower of 
greater strength. Five thousand 
masons were selected from all parts 
of the empire, building materials 
were collected, TsvaA.^ ^3^K6sKaB^ 

as <\xiamea. TVi^ lasi\A«Jws^ ^^ "^^ 
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tower was laid in the beginning of 
April 1452 A.D. The Emperor 
Constantine wished to hinder the 
work by force of arms, bnt his 
councillors persuaded him to 
attempt negotiations with the 
Sultan. He pointed out to 
Mohammed that the erection of 
the tower violated the existing 
treaties, and threatened starvation 
to the people of the city. He 
offered to pay a yearly tribute, but 
insisted that building should cease. 
Mohammed refused to listen to the 
Emperor's appeals, and sent back 
this reply: "Mark also that I 
shall have every Ambassador 
impaled who dares henceforth come 
to me with such a message." Four 
months' work finished the fortress, 
each angle of which was strength- 
ened with a strong tower armed 
with cannon. A garrison of 400 
Janissaries was placed in it. In 
the beginning of last century 
the towers had conical roofs, and 
the fortress was used as a prison. 
Because of the many prisoners who 
entered it, and were seen no more, 
one tower was called the Tower 
of Oblivion. 

In 515 B.C. the array of Darius, 
numbering 700,000, crossed the 
Bosporus at this point, on a bridge 
of boats. Nothing now com- 
memorates that great invasion 
except the rock on which Darius 
sat as he watched the Persian hosts 
pouring from Asia into Europe. 
The pillars which once stood on the 
hillside, bearing the names of the 
nations that took part in the 
expedition, have long since dis- 
appeared. 

About half a mile from the top- 
most tower is the tekkehj or monas- 
tery, of Bektash dervishes, who 
hold that neither worship nor the 
practice of good works are necessary 
for winning the favour of God. 
It was their founder, Hadji Bektash, 
a native of Bokhara, who blessed 
the first group of Sultan Orkhan's 
new regimentf and gave them the 
name of Veni-Sheriy so well knoww 
in history ^as Janissary. 



The valley of Balta Liman is 
next passed, and the village of 
BoyajiKeui. The Summer Palace 
of the late Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive 
of Egypt, is at Emirghian. The 
deep bay of Stenia has been the 
scene of many sea-fights. The 
Argonauts rested in the bay after 
their encounter with Amyous at 
Beicos, and built a temple. 

Tenikeui is a favourite summer 
resort of Greeks and Armenians. 
The handsome new Suminer Palace 
of the Austrian EmiMLSBy is on 
the shore beyond the village. The 
view upwards after passing Yeni- 
keui is remarkably fine. This 
reach of the Bosiwrus is spread 
out like a large lake. 

Ealender is a shady spot in the 
next bay, with a sacred well served 
by a Greek priest, and a caf6. 

On rounding the next point, the 
bay and village of Therapia are 
found, with the Summer Palace of 
the German Embassy and the 
Summer Palace Hotel. By the 
steamboat pier is Petala's Hotel, 
whose associations go back to the 
Crimean War. Farther on are 
the Summer Palaces of the 
Italian, French, and British 
Embassies. 

At Kiretch-Bumu there is a holy 
well, and a fort on the hill-top 
commanding the entrance of the 
Bosporus. 

The valley of Buyukdereh 
(= Great Valley) is the largest of 
all those that divide the hills on 
the European side of the Bosporus. 
An unsupported tradition claims 
that the Crusaders under Godfrey 
de Bouillon encamped there in the 
winter of 1096-1097 a.d., when 
they were proceeding to the siege of 
Nicaea. The great clump of plane 
trees is associated with Godfrey's 
name. 

Crossing the valley is the 
aqueduct built by Sultan Mahmud 
I, in 1732 A.D. At the head of the 
valley is the forest of Belgrade, in 
which are reservoirs for the supply 
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fiupply 13 now from Lake Dereos, 
near the Black Sea. From Tlierapia 
or Biiynkdereli a very pk&saiit 
PKCTirsioD loay be made to the 
forest. 

In the villBge of Buyukdereh, 
wliicli is ^ favourite auinmer report, 
ia the Summer Palace of the 
Ruaalail Einl>a8sy. There ir a 
tiue quiij, wherti' a band plays on 
sumaifii" evenings. A .splendid 
view 13 to be had from the hilltop 
behind the vilLigt^. The next 
Tillnges are Mezar Biuiiii, Yeni 
M&liiilleht and Boumell Eava^. 
The ordinary Boaporus steamers 
go no farther than Kavak. The 
rock-bound eoast beyond ia made 
more forbidding by the TurkiJih 
fort^ on dther side* In olden 
tirnei* the month to the Bosporus 
Was closed* when the einnimFitanees 
required it, by a fjreat chain drawn 
aoroKB it near Kavak. A light- 
house marks the entranee to the 
Bosporus, mid warns ships of the 
OyBJieati Eocks or Symfjkgjule.s* 
Imagination and legend rfpirded 
the,se rooks ft.s aentinels gnardinj^ 
the entry to the forbidden fiea^, and 
cruuhing the daring adventurers 
who attempted to paHs tluTii. The 
Argonauts halted at tliB C'ourt. of 
the Blind Seer, Kinj< Phineaa 
(who'ie Couii wa.s halfway ^jetween 
Kavak and the Symple^des), and 
defended him from the harnies 
which descend eil from the f>kie« 
and atole his fomL Li return for 
that service Phinea* gave the 
Argonanta instrnetiona for passing 
the rocks. ** Let loose a dove : if it 
padjten safely over the rocks, then 
use all the strength that sails and 
oars can give yon, and trnst more 
to your own arms than to the vows 
you may ntake to the god^. If the 
dove come back, turn ronnd and 
retrace your steps." When the 
Argo arrived at the place of danger, 
a dove was let loose, whieh e*;aped 
¥nth the Io«a of Uj* tail ; the 
mariners attempted the jmsj^age, and 
rowed with all their niif^fat, ami 
while the powerful arms of Athena 
held tlte i\yck asunder, the ship ^o\. 



through, losing only aome of it« 
stern ornaments. 

Ou tlie Black Se^ coast arc tlic 
life-saving stations of Kilia, on the 
Enropean side, and Hiva, on the 
Asiatic mde. These are in charge 
of British captains, as ia also tlie 
lightship, some seven miles off 
the entrance to the Boaporus. 

Thk Asiatic Side : DEscKNDiya, 

The extreme promontory Yum 
Burun has a line range of basaltic 
columns. On the next point ia the 
lighthouse. At Amatoli Kavak are 
tbe harbour and jpiarantine officeSj 
where all ships pitsslng from or into 
the Black Sea must report them- 
selves. 

A linu of ancient fortili cations 
runn u]> the hillside to tive Geuoeise 
Castle^ which, however, bears marks 
of Greek origin. As the ancient* had 
a great dread of the BlOiCk Sea, they 
erected temples in the neighbour- 
hoo^i to maTty goda and go<ideefies. 
The place waa therefore called 
Hiera, the '' sacred spots.*' From 
the Temple of Jnpiter, the Dis- 
tributor of Wi!ids, Darius looked 
upon the Eujcine. (ThiH name for 
the BltR^k SeUj meaning ** friendly 
to strangerii/" is a good instance of 
the Greek euphfjm'jfm.) 

Tlie Giant's Mountain commands 
a magnificent view of the Black Sea 
and BoHiioru«, atnl may lie ascended 
from Beicos. On the summit is a 
.small Mosque, and a tomli 20 feet 
long. The Greek trail ition aHserts 
that Anjycns, King of the Behryces, 
vraa buried there. A Turkish 
tradition states that Joshua the enn 
of Nun, after establishing the Jews 
in Canaan, came to live on the 
Bosporus. A man of extraordinary 
sixe, he fre4pientl^ stood iifttride the 
Btraits while ships pasned under 
hinv. It wa;^ alsn his custom to sit 
in the evening on the top of the 
mountain and liathe hh feet in 
the waten^, (550 feet i»elow. He, 
or a part of hitii, the tra^Utw\s. 
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The rags on the trees are votive 
offerings. 

A block of granite on one of the 
points of land marks where the 
Russian army encamped in 1833 a. D., 
and commemorates the signature of 
the treaty of Hunkiar iBkelessi, 
which bound the Porte to close the 
Dardanelles against all war vessels. 

BeicOB is a small village on the 
shore, with a fine park, a large 
paper-mill, and a marble kiosk 
built by Mohammed Ali. At Beicos 
was the Court of Amycus, King of 
the Bebryces, who, according to 
the legend, challenged Pollux to 
fight with the cestuSf and was killed 
by him at the first blow. Beicos is 
a favourite place for summer outings 
and picnics, and the best starting- 
place for the Giant's Mountain. 

The next villages are Sultanieh, 
Injerkeoi, Pachabaghcheli, Chi- 
bukli, where there was once a monas- 
tery of the Akoimetai (sleepless 
monks), and where the great pet- 
roleum stores are now, and Canlidja. 
After passing the pretty bay of 
Kurfez, Anatoli Hissar, the Castle 
of Asia, is reached. The fort was 
built about 1390 a.d. by Sultan 
Bayazid, called Yilderim, or the 
Thunderbolt, whose armies overran 
the Balkan peninsula and blockaded 
Constantinople. 

That city would doubtless about 
this time have fallen into the hands 
of the Turks, had not Bayazid been 
forced to defend his empire against 
Timour, the Tartar chief whose 
armies had been victorious over all 
the wide area between the Bay of 
Bengal and the Mediterranean Sea. 
Bayazid was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Angora in 1402 a.d. by 
Timour, who then turned eastward 
with the intention of conquering 
China, and so laying all Asia at his 
feet. 

The valley of the Sweet Waters 
of Asia (Geuk Su) is a favourite 
pleasure-ground of all nationalities, 
and is especially picturesque on 
Fridays, when the rivers are crowded 
with caiques and the shores are ga^ 
with companies of holiday-makexs. 



The palace was built in 1863 a.d. 
by the mother of Abdul Medjid, 
and near it is a beautiful foantain 
of white marble. 

Candilli has a small English 
colony. The current sweeps by 
the point with great rapidity. From 
the hill above Vanikeui is to be 
had one of the finest views of the 
Bosporus. Near the top is the 
station at which signal guns are 
fired on the outbreak of fire in the 
city or on the Bosporus. 

Above Tchengrelkeui is an oblong 
plot of ground, walled, the resting- 
place of British soldiers who fell 
during the Crimean campaign. 

Beylerbey is a Turkish vills^e 
with a palace of white marble buUt 
by Sultan Abdul Aziz. The palace 
has a flight of marble steps leading 
to the water, behind it are beautiful 
gardens; within are a great hall, 
reception rooms, and staircase decor- 
ated in Turkish style. The Empress 
Eugenie was lodged in this palace 
when she was the guest of the Sultan 
in 1869. 

In the Jewish village of Cous- 
counjouk is the ofiicial residence of 
the Chief Rabbi. 

(E.) Scutari. 

Scutari, which would be con- 
sidered worthy of regard by itself 
as an Eastern city were it not over- 
shadowed by the greatness of Con- 
stantinople, occupies the site of the 
ancient Chrysopolis, or City of 
Gold. During the Persian Empire 
it was the place where the tribute 
levied upon the people of Asia 
Minor was paid; and that circum- 
stance is a more likely explanation 
of its name than the legend that it 
was named after Chryses, son of 
Chryseis and Agamemnon. Tlie 
" Ten Thousand " spent seven days 
at Chrysopolis selling their spoils. 
The Athenians took possession of 
the city, walled it, and made it the 
place for paying the tithes levied, at 
the suggestion of Alcibiades, on 
sYvv^a ^assvcv^ \vi$ ^wvJl ^•ci'Kvv the 
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of the harbour which formerly 
erLsted thero woro utilised in Imild- 
ing the Great Mostjue at Scutari* 
Ttsiier suggests that the nauie 
Scutari comes froui ths iiorps of 
Scutariij or shitilddjearerBj whicli was 
statioued there. Von Hamnit-r 
regard!! the Turkiab name Uskudar 
as really a Persian word moaning 
an Imiitsriftl eonrier, and finils It 
applicable because Uslcudar was tliti 
western station of the system of 
couriers organised hy the Persians 
and preserved by the Byzantines. 

The Byzantines established a 
system of telegraphs between Scutari 
and Tarsus J the messages being 
transrnitted by fires on themanutaiu- 
tops, diJipoaed so as to form phrases. 
[An exactly similar "lampade- 
plioric'^ telegraph is (lescribed at 
the l>t^ginniiig of ^Eschylus' **Agfi- 
metmuon.") The first station on 
that line of communication fwiross 
Asia Minor was on the wunimit of 
Bulgurlii, on the lower alopc^i of 
which Scutari is built, From Bui- 
gurlii, whtTe there was also a 
monastery of the Akoimetai, the 
signals were trniiKnntted direct to 
the Paliice of ConRtantinopk\ In 
Byzantine times the mouiitaiu was 
covered with parks and plensure- 
houaes. 

According to Greek leg<-nd the 
hapless lo, afttr helug turned into a 
heifer, t^rossed the straits tit Scutari ; 
thiHmayex]>lain the word BHitsphoms 
or Bos|n»rus, which latter i« equiva- 
lent to ** Oxford " ; there i;^, of 
course, also the well-known legend 
of Enropa and the bull. There 
roay have bevn in very early times 
a ferry, as at the present time, ibr 
the trftnsiK)rtation of cattle and 
horses. 

Near the steamer laiuling-stage is 
the Great Mosque, Buyuk Djami, 
b[iilt iu 1547 A,D. in honoiu' of 
Mihrimah the ilaughter of Suley* 
muij the Maguiticent. Tlie ChiMll 
Mosque, built in 1640 a, p., is 
decorated with tiles without Jind 
withiu. There is a Tekkeh of the 
Rttfai, or Howling' DervlBhes, wbo 
celvhrotte their exurcista on Thurs- 



days between 1 and 2 p.m. A 
forest of cypress trees marks the 
Biiyuk MezarJatan,orGreatTurMBli 
Gametery. There has always been 
among the Oi^manlis of Constauti- 
naple a strong desire to be buried 
at Scutari in the soil of Asia, from 
whence they came. On the way to 
Bulgurlu is the American College 
for Girls,— President, Mi.ss Patrick, 
D»Ph., — which is duiug a valuable 
work among the young women of 
the East, Over 120 have won its 
degree of B.A. 

Off Scutari Is a tower of modem 
consti-nctiou, called Kiz Kulehsi, 
the Blaldea'a Tower, by the Turks, 
who have a legend regarding a 

Erincesa who was shut up there by 
lohammcd ii, to protect her from 
the fatal snake bite foretold by a 
gipsy. Tliis legi^ud has led Euro- 
peans to call the building Leander's 
Tower, although the story of Leander 
and Hero is in reality associated 
with Ststos, opposite Abydoa, on the 
Dardanelles. 

(F.) Tlie Sea of Marmora. 

Haidar Paalia is the terminus of 
the Anatolian railway, which goes 
to Angora (Aucyra), Kutayah, and 
Koniah ( 1 conium ), It is planne d to 
extend it from Koniah lo Bagilad. 
To the left is theBritiab Cemetery, 
wherB the bodies of 80O0 British 
soldiers, vifjtima of the Crimean 
Campaign, lie for the most part in 
unuamed graves. A large granite 
Otielisk, the gift of the nation, is 
erected in meniory of the officers 
and men. The grounds are tieauti- 
fully kept. Behind the cemetery 
is the large Hospital which w.is 
administered by Miss Florence 
Nightingale. On the great plain 
behind the railway was fought, in 
32J A,0,, the battle in which Con- 
stantine finally defeated liieinius, 
and which led to the reunion of the 
Koman world under the authority 
of the Emperor, and the selection of 
Bymntiura sts itn xv^si cft.ij\Xa.V, 
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tion. The ancient city of Chalcedon 
was probably on Moda Bay, on the 
south side of Eadikeui, but some 
locate it on the site behind Haidar 
Pasha. Chalcedon was founded in 
675 B.C. by a colony of Greeks from 
Megara. When the founders of 
Byzantium — also from Megara — 
consulted the oracle of Apollo as to 
the site of the new city, they were 
told to build it opposite the City 
of the Blind. The interpretation 
accepted was that Chalcedon was 
the City of the Blind, as only the 
sightless would have built at 
Chalcedon when the opposite point 
was inviting them. In 326 a.d. 
Constantine demolished the temples, 
or converted them into churches : 
the Temple of Venus being converted 
into the Church of St. Euphemia, 
in which was held, in 451 a.d., the 
council which denounced the doc- 
trine of Eutyches, and resulted in 
separating the Armenian from the 
Orthodox Church. The columns of 
the Church of St. Euphemia were 
used in the construction of the 
Mosque of Sultan Suleyman. 

At Fanar Baghcheh, ''the 
Lighthouse Garden," was Hiereia, 
the favourite palace and pleasure- 
resort of the Empress Theodora. 
The pretty little peninsula is much 
frequented by pleasure parties from 
Constantinople. 

About twenty miles onward there 
opens the Gulf of Ismid, at the 
head of which is Ismid, the ancient 
Nicomedia, the capital of Diocletian, 
from which he directed the persecu- 
tion of the Christians. 

(G.) The Princes' Islands. 

The Princes' Islands are named 

by the Turks Kizil Adalar, the red 

islands, because of the colour of the 

soil. During the Byzantine period 

they were covered with churches 

and monasteries, which were forced 

or voluntary retreats for princes 

dethroned or driven from Court. 

RomauusiYy who vainly attempted 

to save the Asiatic provinces trom 

the Seljeukian Sultan Alp-ATsVan, 



and was defeated and taken captive 
by him, was, on his release and 
return to Constantinople, blinded 
and imprisoned in a monastery on 
the highest point of Proti, where 
he died in 1071 a.d. 

Antdgrone has a small Greek 
church at its summit which marks 
the site of the Monastery of the 
Transfiguration. Methodius, who 
later became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was shut up in a dark 
dungeon along with two brigands 
for seven years. The village church 
is said to be built over that dungeon. 

The little island of Pjrti lies 
between Antigone and Halki. 

HalM (Chalcitis) takes its name 
from the copper mines, traces of 
which are still to be found on the 
island. By the steamboat pier 
there is a Naval College, and on 
the hill-top on the right there is 
the Theological College of the 
Greek Church, on the site of the 
Monastery of the Trinity. The 
present coUege is a new building, 
replacing one that was thrown down 
by the great earthquake of July 
1894. 

The Greek Commercial School 
occupies the site of the Monastery 
of the Panagia, or the Virgin. In 
the graveyard at the entrance to 
the Commercial School there is the 
tombstone of Sir Edward Barton, 
the first resident British Ambassador 
to Turkey. He was sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sultan Mohammed iii, 
and died in 1597 a.d. 

Prinldpo is the largest island, 
and has many fine residences and 
gardens. There are the Monasteries 
Of St. George, from which the view 
is magnificent, of Christ, and of St. 
Nicholas. On the left, just beyond 
the village, are the remains of the 
Convent in which were imprisone<l 
the Empresses Irene (802 a.d.), Zoe 
(1042 A.D.), and Anna Delassena 
(1071 A.D.). 

There were formerly monasteries 
also on Antirohithus, Oxeia, and 
Plat4. Plat6 was purchased by 
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built a castle on it, which is now 
falling into decay, and later sold 
the island to the Khedive of Egypt, 
to whose family it still belongs. 



THE DOGS. 

Tlie many dogs which crowd the 
Constantinople streets pass the 
whole of their existence there, and 
are quite ownerless. They are very 
indolent, and consequently are often 
maimed by passing vehicles. They 
pick up a living from what is thrown 
upon the streets, and have a special 
grudge towards the night ragpickers, 
regarding them as men who may 
rob them of their perquisites. The 
dogs get a certain amount of atten- 
tion from sections of the community, 
and are very responsive to kind- 



ness ; but those in a district which 
is quite Oriental are sometimes 
troublesome to strangers. Among 
those street dogs hydrophobia is 
practically unknown. 

By some method of their own, 
the streets of the city are laid out 
by the dogs, into districts: any 
dog which ventures to trespass out 
of its own district into another, is 
attacked and driven back b^ the 
dogs of the district into which it 
has trespassed. Yet it happens 
that a dog wishes occasionally to 
pass through a district not its own, 
and there seems to be some way by 
which it makes known its desire, 
for in such cases it is met at the 
dividing line by dogs of the next 
district, and escorted through their 
beat and then handed over to the 
charge of dogs of the third district. 
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STEAMEKS lor Bnisu Umvu the 
Galata Qiuiy on Smulfiy, 
Tui^«duy, aDcl Pridny (nomtngH. 
For tlie journey a teakerell, or 
Turkish piwisport^ in required, wMr.h 
must have m^ at Bni»a for the re- 
turn joormjy, Te:^kerehs must be 
shown and hagj^rige sulmiittefl for 
cUHtomn exanjinaticm at UalaiM and 
Mudaniii on both the out want aud 
retuni journeys. As the food oii 
board the Turkish Mt<iamer« Icaveii 
much to be desire<l, iiftssengers 
should carry lunch with theiu. 

The steamer leaves the Galata 
Quay, passes out of the Bosporus 
into the St^^ of Marmonv, leaves the 
Princes Islands on the left, and steers 
a straight course for BOK Biimu+ the 
extreme point of the San^finli Dll^^h, 
which SGpanntea the Sea of Marmora 
and Gulf of I*^mid (Nicomedia)* 
from the Gulf of Mmlauia and the 
Lak« of Isnik (Ljike ARciinius or 
Lake of Nicea). To the we.st of 
Boz Burau is the i.^land of Kalo- 
llmPtj anciently called Be.'tbicua. 
According to Stei>hen of Byzantium, 
the following legend accounts for its 
origin: — The giants tore great ])locks 
Irom the shore» threw them into the 
Bca, and attempted to block up the 
mouth of the nver Rhyndacust; but 
Rerpine^ in her anxiety for th«.* 
Dd of CyzicuH, brought them 
_ ther and made of them the 
island which was later callal Bes- 
bic\iB by one of the Pelasgians who 
inhabited! it. The rest of thcsjje 
giant'i were destroyml by HeR?uleB. 

^4 



Alter Boz Bumu (Art(!ient1y Cape 
Posidion) the steamer enters the 
3&y of Miid&nia, or Gendeki pass- 
ing on the kit hand the villages of 
Armudli and Fifstikli. 

At the hcati of the gulf h the 
town of Gemlek, reprenenttng; Ghio 
or CmH, one of the most ancient 
cities of the conntry. Founded, it 
is said| by Gins, one of the Ar|2;o- 
nauts, on hi.n return from Cul- 
chis, the city !ittracted to it Greek 
lolonidts, Philip, son of Demetriua, 
destroyed the city and gave it to 
Prusias, the nrin of Zela-s, who rc- 
bidlt it and calleil it Prusa ad Mare, 
As Ciu« was in comninnication with 
Lake Ancanius and Nicea, the Cm- 
»aderK made it a principal jwrt, 
known na Civitot, for disembarking 
for Asia Minor. It was th^rCj ac- 
cording to the legf^ud, that Hylas, the 
fflvourite of Hercnle.'^, disembarked 
froTii the Argo and was carried 
away by the nymphs. In com- 
memoration of that event a night 
celebration wa.H held periodically on 
Mount ArgnnthoniuH, behind the 
city, when the people went with 
torches seeking for the lost Hylas, 
and calling him loudly by name. 

Tlie ptirt, of Brnsa" l«f Mudauia, 
whirdi ri^pre?fentfl the anr-i^^nt Myr- 



wasi given hv him to l*ru*)ias, who 
rubnilt it ami called it A\yanaRa^«£yet 
the nivxut oY \k\fi ^Wfe. "^yv^ivc^w >», 
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olives, oil, cocoons, and silk. Two- its history, the advance of the Turks 

thirds of its inhabitants are Greeks, brought Brusa again into promin- 

The villages on the sea to the west -,.,»« ^ . 
of Mudania are Trilia and Erekli. 



The journey from Mudania to 
Brusa may be made by railway or 
by carriage ; the latter is the more 
picturesque method, and takes little 
more time than the railway. From 
the summit of the range of hills 
separating the Gulf of Mudania from 
the plain of Brusa, a very fine view 
is to be had of Mount Olympus, 
with Brusa situated on its slope and 
at its feet. Through the valley runs 



ence. The Selj euk Turks besieged it 
in A.D. 924. It capitulated and was 
dismantled, but was not altogether 
rased. The same foe took the city 
and pillaged it in a.d. 1097. 

When the Latins were in posses- 
sion of Constantinople they sought 
to take Brusa, which was in the 
hands of Theodore Lascaris, who 
was an ally of the Sultan of Iconium. 
The Latin siege was fruitless. 

Osman, the son of Ertoghrul, be- 
sieged Brusa in a.d. 1307, and after 



the river Niloufer, which rises to ten years' siege his son Orkhan re- 



the east of Olympus, receives several 
tributaries, and falls into the Khyn- 
dacus. The name Niloufer was that 
of a wife of the Commandant of 
Bilidjik, who was captured by 
Osman ; Niloufer was given by 
Osman to his son Orkhan, who 



ceived the surrender of the city, 
which then became the capital of 
the Osmanlis. Orkhan introduced 
silk and faience manufacture, and 
Murad I built a great palace there. 
Bayazid i. The Thunderbolt, was 
married there, and after his acces- 



married her, and had by her his son sion to the throne of the Osmanlis 



Murad I. 



BRUSA. 



Hotels.— See "Hotel List." 
British and U.S. Vice-Consul. 
— E. Gilbertson, Esq. 

The date of the foundation of 
Brusa is uncertain, but Pliny states 
that it was founded by Hannibal 
while, after his defeat, the Cartha- 
ginian general was a refugee at the 
court of Prusias. On the defeat of 
Mithridates at Cyzicus, Brusa came 
under Roman jurisdiction. 



in A.D. 1389, surrounded Brusa with 
new fortifications. After the battle 
of Angora, where Bayazid was de- 
feated and captured, Brusa also fell 
into the hands of Timour, who 
pillaged the mosques and burnt the 
city. The city was immediately 
rebuilt, but was in a.d. 1404 taken 
and burnt by Mohammed i, the 
successor of Bayazid. In a.d. 1413 
Karaman, Sultan of Iconium, be- 
sieged the city, captured and pil- 
laged it. But that was the last siege 
, that befell Brusa. These many 
sieges, the earthquakes, and great 
fires, have blotted out ancient 



During the reign of Trajan, Brusa Brusa, and left only a modem city. 



reached the height of its prosperity, 
under the administration of Pliny 
the younger, who was governor of 
Bithynia, and had his seat in Brusa. 
A series of letters exist, written by 
Pliny to Trajan, regarding a bath 
to be constructed at Brusa, and 
describing the condition of the city. 
It was this Pliny who wrote to 
Trajan with reference to the Chris- 
tiaus of his time. The first epistle 
of St. Peter was addressed to 
** strangers scattered tktou^out 
Bithynia." 



Silkworms are largely cultivated, 
and there are factories for making 
silk, gauze, and towelling. The 
marshes round Brusa, which were 
formerly used as rice fields, have 
now been dried up, consequently 
the scourge of malaria has been 
almost banished. Olives, oil, and 
wine are produced around the city. 

Mosques. 

The Oulou DJami, or Great 
"^o?.c^^, ^^^ \w«AR)i^ Vv^ Murad I 



After a blank of six ceuUmes *\tv V*^.Ti. \m^\^'^^^, '\\& \>>x5:^$i:vw^ -«^ 
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contimietl l)y Bftyazid i (a,d* 1389-- 
1402), and completed by Moliaiuined 
I (A.a 1413-1422). Situated near 
tbc market-placp aud the bazaars, it 
is reckingular in form^ and is intern- 
ftlly divided by pillars into twenty 
sectioiu'* ; ninetifeu of tbeao aro 
covf^red by doiiiea, all rji' tlie same 
flhape and size ; Xlw central section, 
contjiiniug a fountain and niarble 
basin of watt3i% is covered by a 
dottie-shapcd glazed iron grating. 
The rich ornamentation, tbe gilding 
on the pillars, and the faience on 
the walk have been replaced by 

» whitewash and tienteiicey from the 
Koran. 
The two niinaruts have been 
erected «ince 1855, when the original 
rninttreti*, which were tinted and 

titecorated with green tiles, were 
thrown down by rin earthcjuake. 
The Mosque' of Bayazid I (a.d. 
1389-1402), «uniamed Yildtirini, or 
Thunder twit,, wba begun by that 
Hultan, but the buildinfj was often 
intermpted. Before its completion^ 
Bayazid fell into the hands of 
Tinionr at the battle of Angora* 
The nioHque h n^a3,sive in 
structure nml simple in form, has 
one minaret, and a porch which 
may have been the model for the 
lost pon:h of tlnj Green Mosque. 
The YesMl Bjami, or Green 

tMo&riue, built by Mobanuiuid i 
(a.D. 1113-1422)^ remains, in spite 
of the damage it has suffered by 
earthquake and want of care, one of 
the finest tipceiinon.s of Moslem art. 
The forecourt was not finished. 
m Tha marble portico and origiiial 
K high minarets, which were covered 
B with green faience, have been 

■ thrown down l>y earthquake. There 
H ia fine carving round the lioorway, 

■ The walls of the interior are 
B decorated with very line faience. 

The prevalence of green as the 
colour of the tika within and with- 
out gave the nioaque its name. The 
» building is roofed by two large and 
two sm^ler domes. 
The Mosque of Snltan Murad H. 
(a.D. 1422--1450) is a long rectangle, 
surmounted }jr two domejB. The 



k 



interior is plain, but in the porch 
there ia some good faience. The 
mosque gives its name to the 
quarter, the Muradiyeh Quarter. 

TurbeM. 

The Turbehs of Oaman ami 
Orklian are situated on a terrace 
planierl with trees near the citadel, 
Osman, the fouuder of the Osmanli 
dynasty, dietl soon after the con- 
quest of Brusa, and was buried in a 
utausoleuni on the citadel terroce : 
tho large drum of Osntan, one of 
the symbolpj of royalty, given to 
him by Alla-ed-din, Sultan of 
Iconium, was wuHpended over tho 
head of the tomb. Tht^ building 
was destroyed by tlte earthquake 
of 1855, and tlie prestuit Turheh, an 
octagon covered with a doniCj was 
bni 1 1 by Su 1 tan Ab lul Aziz, Within 
is the original decoration of the 
Order of the Osmanieh, founded by 
Abdul Aziz. 

Ou the right is the square, domed 
Turbeb of Orkhan, the son of 
OsTimn, and the conqueror of Bruaa. 
Tills, too, t»ike*i the place of an 
older building which way destroyed 
l>y earthquake. 

Near the Baytmfl Moaque is the 
Turbeli of Bayazid I, who was 
defeated nnd taken pri^jouer at 
Angora by Timour the Tartar, and 
who was buried at Brusa in tJda 
Turbeh. Bayazid waa tlic first of 
the Osnianli rulers to adopt the title 
of Sultan (instead of Emir) of 
Roiun ; it was he also who in- 
augumted the cuBtom of girding the 
Osmanli Sultans on their accCKsion 
with the sv^'ord of Osniaii, us the 
symbol of their sovereignty. The 
grave of the Lightning or Thunder- 
bolt Sultan, who was the drea^l of 
Weatern Europe, is now neglected 
and forsaken. 

Near the Green Mo^qnc is the 
Yesbil TartielL, tiie Tomb of Mo- 
liaTnmed I, which h octagonal in 
form, and roofed by a dome. The 
greater jmrt of the green faience 
which origvutvll^ caN'txsi\ '^ ^iXkx- 
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existing decoration is modem. Matthias Corvinus of Hung^ary, and so 

Most of the oriffinal internal decora- overthrow the Osmanli Sultan, and set 

tion remains, in the form of fine SS?. JLf^'^^ni^H ^°t>on^SSS^ 1?^ 

1 ■ JO- mi. Defore that could be accompliBnea, and 

cloisonn^ faience. There is some ^is successor, Alexander Borgia, pro- 

good stained glass m the windows, posed earning 300,000 ducats by the 

Near the Mosque of Murad ll assassination of the ill-fated prince, 

is the garden of the tombs of Ere the bargain was completed, Charles 

the Sultans. Within are, among of France invaded Italy, and demanded 

others ^^^ Djem should be made over to him. 

m. ' m^.x^^i. ^* lur....^ tt v But although Djem passed into the 

The Tuxbeh of Murafl II, who French King's hands, hTdid not pass 

was defeated m a.D. 1421 by the out of Italy. He died ere he reached 

Hungarians under John Hunyades, France, poisoned by the scratch of a 

and who, in a.D. 1444, defeated poisoned razor, or by a drug adminis- 

Vladislaus, King of the Hungarians, te^'ed in his sherbet, and the memory 

at the battle of Varna. . TheW bl^ tt^bS'orhfsTath" '""^^""^ "*' 
gateway of the Turbeh gives entrance 

to a plain, square, whitewashed hall. Turbeh of Mahmtld, son of 

The top of the dome is open, so that, Bayazid ii. 
according to Murad's wish, the 

rains of neaven may fall upon the Thus in Brusa there are the 

earth in which his body was buried, tombs of the first six sovereigns of 

The Turbeh of Mustafa, son of the Osmanli dynasty- 
Mohammed II. The Turbeh has Osman, son of Ertoghrul, A.D. 
fine Persian faience decoration. 1288-1326. 

The Turbeh of Djem, son of Orkhan, son of Osman, a.D. 

Mohammed ii. The remarkable 1326-1360. 

story of Djem may be told here in Murad i, son of Orkhan, a.D. 

outline:— 1360-1389. 

Djem was the son of Mohammed most T>o,TQ,i/i t ar^ry r»f Miilo^ t * -p* 

fitted to succeed his father, but Bayazid ^7o«q i ]lc^9 ' 

secured the throne, and after a year's iooy i4UJ. 

warfare defeated Djem, who sought and 1402-1413, Interregnum. Civil 

received a promise of refuge and hospi- war between the three sons of 

tahty from the Knights of Rhodes. Bayazid— Suleyman, Musa, and 

Bayazid sought in vain to come to Mohammed, 

terms with his brother, who would ' 

receive nothing else than independent Mohammed I, son of Bayazid I, 

authority. Then the Sultan agreed A.D. 1413-1421. 

with the crafty Grand Master of the Murad II, son of Mohammed I, 

Knights to pay the latter 45,000 ducats ^ -q 1421-1451 
a year, so long as he kept Djem under 

his surveillance. Djem wished to go to Mohammed ii, son and sue- 

Hungary, whence he proposed to raise cessor of Murad ii, and the 

his adherents in Turkey, but he was conqueror of Constantinople, is 

taken by the Knights in a.d. 1482 to buried at Constantinople. 
Nice, where he was kept a prisoner, 

thence transferred to Roussillon, Puy, At the Citadel, or Hlssar, there 

and Sassenage, and in the latter place are remains of Roman masonry, and 

was immured at the top of a seven- ^Iso large portions of the city walls, 

storey tower, built for his safe-keepmg. i^,-^. ;X. +i,« iq4^v. «««♦ u 

Meanwhile the European sovereigns Ji^"^* , "^ *^e 13th century by 

were bargaining, and in vain, with the Iheodore Lascaris. Two ancient 

Grand Master for the charge of the gates invite attention, the Hissar 

rival of the Sultan. Charles viii of Kapou (Tower Gate) and the Yer 

France then took Djem from the Kapou 

Knights, and delivered him to Innocent rj.^^ g^te of the great Palace of 
vw, who consented to be his guardian -vr^^o j , io ».«,., ««^««; a v u 
/orapavmentof 40/>00ducat8ayew, ^urad I is now occupied by bar- 
to he paid bv Bayazid. But the Pope's "^^^J' ^, , . . ^ 
plan u-as to set Djem a\o aide ol ^^vi o\\\ct ^\^^^ qH \\v\.^x^\, S>vnsi.\ 
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may be visited are the two Orphan- 
ages, the Bazaars, the Institute of 
Sericienlture, the silk -winding fac- 
tories, the silk- weaving looms, and, 
in the season, the culture of silk- 
worms. 

The ascent of Mount Ol3rmpus 
(which is about 7000 feet high) 
requires six hours, four hours are 
required for the descent ; climbers 
must have guides and Turkish 
policemen. 

The ravine of the Oeuk Dereh is 
worthy of a visit, and the curious 
bridge which crosses it should not 
be overlooked. A little above the 
city is the Sultan's Kiosk, from 
the neighbourhood of which a fine 
view is to be had of the city and 
plain. 

TCHEEIBGUEH. 

Hotels.— See " Hotel List " 
under "Brusa." 

About 1^ mile to the west of 
Brusa is its suburb Tcheldrs^ueli 
(= Locust), famous now, as in 
ancient times, for its baths. Its 
ancient name was Pythia, and its 
baths were known and frequented 
in the end of the 2nd century a.d. 
Constantine the Great made use of 
them. Justinian founded the Eski 
Kaplidja, and in a.d. 525 the 
Empress Theodora went there with 
a retinue of 4000 persons. The 
baths, which are after the style 
of Turkish baths, are fed from hot 
sulphur (176' F. and 195° F.) and 
iron (113" F.) springs. Tlie prin- 
cipal sulphur baths are the Bu3ruk 
Eukurli, the Eutchuk Eiikurli, 



and the Teni Kapidja; the Eski 
Eapidja is an iron bath. The 
waters are supplied to other public 
and private baths. 

The spring of the Buyuk Kiikiirli 
is supposed to be the scene of the 
martyrdom of St. Patricius, Bishop 
of Brusa, in the reign of Diocletian. 
The bishop refused to do sacrifice in 
the adjoining temple of iEsculapius ; 
the Pto-Consul then, by plunging 
him in the hot spring, sought to 
make him change his resolution. 
The bishop held fast to his faith, 
and was finally beheaded, along 
with three other martyrs. 

At Tchekirgueh is the Mosque of 
Murad I (a.d. 1360-1389), or the 
Ghazi Hunkiar Djami, Mosque of 
the Conqueror. IMrkish historians 
state that the Sultan Murad em- 
ployed Christian artists and work- 
men in the erection of the numerous 
buildings which he erected in Brusa, 
and that fact may explain the 
peculiar character of this mosque. 

The fa9ade has a certain resem- 
blance to the old palace at Venice. 
On the ground level five pointed 
arches give access to a long portico. 
The upper storey opens upon a 
portico, and is lit by five large 
pointed arches, divided by £>iQgle 
columns into twin-windows. Tme 
capitals are in the Byzantine 
style. 

The Medresseh, or school, is so 
arranged that the cells of the 
students open into the corridor sur- 
rounding the mosque, and are thus, 
for purposes of prayer, reckoned as 
within the mosque. 

Close by the mosque is the 
Turbeh of Murad I. 
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FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
SMYRNA. 

AUSTRIAN, Fmie}i, md 
Riissiftii steamers bring the 
travellfT to Smyrua in 3U honra ; 
some of the hoata do it in 24 houra, 
Al'ter a laat li^ok on thtj *'City of 
the Seven Hilld,'' lie enjoys tb« rest 
which the S^a of Marmora affords 
bim from sight-seeing. He uan, 
however, aH the extension line of the 
Kasi<aba Rfi-ilway in Asia Minor to 
Atium-Kara-liissaris tini&hed, reach 
Smyrna by rad in a ronnd- about 
way, through Iwrntd, Eski-Shebir, 
Koutftbia, Atium - Knm - TTt.ssar^ 
Ala-lSheldr, Mygiiesia, 

OalUpoli {am ieiit Kallipolia), at 
the euti-anee of tba Dardanelles, is a 
town of ftomc 30,000 iiihabitauts, 
pieturi.H<[Uely situated on a nmaU 
|ieninsnla, with tinjilde-ilown wall*, 
A Mmall can tie wtli an obi tower 
Ih all that remains of the foiiiH- 
cjitionii whi'h Bayiizid i erected 
here* in 1391. Oalliivrdi was the 
first European town thut fell itdo 
the hands of the Osmanli iu 1357. 
In the Crimean war it was occupied 
by the Engli^ih and French. 

On our left, the eye is soon 
attracted by the l»eautii\d situation 
of LapBaki, the ancient Ltivipntitiia^ 
surrounded by nlivf tree^^ und vine- 
vardrt, and erowned by wooded 
Inlla. Lamp^cus, a seat of the 
euJt of Prmpo*, waj? one of the 




tbrfti towns allotted by Xerxes to 
TbtjnuHtodes ; the other two were 
Magne.iia ou the Meander and 
M>aift. 

On our right, we soon pass the 
small river Ksira - ova - Su {Jigns- 
poti(mm)^ where Lysander crunhed 
the power of tlie Atheuianij and 
put an enrl to the Pelopounesian 
war. 

We now reach the luo^^t interest- 
ing part of the Hellespont. Ou our 
left Jills oat a low wtrip of land, 
with a high Tiiinuid tipoti it» l^ck, 
called Nagara BournoUj with a fort 
on it, l^is is the spot which 
marks the site of Ahidus. SeMo.'i 
was on the Thracian side, a little to 
the nortli, in the F^mall bay of 
AhfuisM fJvum. The castle of 
Ttfueneh, ]ust atwive the bay„ marks 
the first pWce in Europe where the 
Ottoman stamlard was planted by 
Suleiman i. 

Tlu3 piissage near Abydos is 1350 
metres broad. It waw here tlmt 
Xerxes cross,ed the Straits on the 
bridges of boats which he built, 
Long before, Le^ander awain over to 
see Hero, a method of crossing 
wdiich Lord Byron repeated at the 
l>fginniiig of last centuiy. 

About H miles below the west 
point of the Bay of MnUo (the 
ancient port Madytos) are the 
fain nils 

Castlea of the Dardanelles, Sud- 
tanielx Kaleasl, tm ^V\fe k^Ss&x^'KAA ^ 
and ^6\iflL-\iX-^aSxT ^%^ vAStefe^^'«iN 
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ou the European shore. Opposite 
this last one is 

Cbasak - Kalessi (Earthenware 
Castle), also called DardanelleSy 
with some 15,000 inhabitants, 
prettily situated on a flat and 
fertile plain, but of no special 
interest. It is the starting point 
for the excursion to the Plain of 
Trey. All ships have to stop here 
to show their papers. The current 
running constantly from the Black 
Sea into the JEgean is of great 
rapidity. The castles ou both sides 
have been lately restored and armed 
with Krupp guns. 

Leaving Chanak-Kalessi, we ap- 
proach the mouth of the Straits, 
which widen gradually till they 
measure 4 kilometres across. On 
our left the famous Plain of Troy 
[fMmpi ubi Trojafuit) opens towards 
the south. Two castles, also re- 
novated and furnished with low- 
range batteries, protect this entry ; 
on the European side, Sidd-ul-Babr 
Kalessi; on the Asiatic, Koum- 
Kalessi, built on a low strip of 
laud, near the mouth of the Sca- 
mander, in front of a small town of 
2000 inhabitants ; it stands within 
the celebrated harbour formed by 
the Rhctium and Sigean promon- 
tories, where the Greek fleet was 
drawn up on shore during the Trojan 
war. 

At the head of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, a tumulus seems to 
answer to the description of the 
Tomb of Protesilaos, the first 
Greek hero who set foot on the 
Trojan soil, the first also who 
perished by the hand of a Trojan. 
Above the old fortifications, called 
Eski-Hissar, are some remains of 
the ancient Eleonte, whence Alex- 
ander crossed to Asia. 

We now enter the celebrated 
JEgean Sea, where every island, 
every bay, even the smallest head- 
land is steeped in poetry and history. 
On our right appear Jmbros, Samo- 
thrace, Liwnos, and, if the weather 
is clear, the summit of Mount 
Aihos ; on the left, the barrov^a ot 
Achilles and Patrorlus^ the Sigectu 



cape, and the village of Teni- 
Schehr. 

The steamer always keeps the 
Asiatic shore in sight, passes the 
small islands Tavshan AdcUar (Rab- 
bit Islands), the ancient Lagussa, 
crosses Besika Bay, famous as a 
naval station for the English and 
French fleets in two memorable 
wars (1853 and 1877-78), and reaches 

Tenedo, the only town of the 
island Tenedos, surrounded by walls 
and towers of the Middle Ages, and 
with a series of wind-mills towards 
the souUi. Tenedos, thanks to its 
position, has always been, from the 
time of the Trojan war, an im- 
portant naval station. 

The steamer now passes Eski- 
Stamboul (Alexandria-Troas), the 
ruins of which are interesting but 
difficult of access. 

This place was visited twice by 
St. Paul. On the first occasion 
he came down from Mysia and went 
to Macedonia; on the second, on 
his return from Greece, he had an 
interview at this spot with a large 
body of fellow - workers. It was 
here he restored to life EtUychus, 
who had fallen from an upper 
^vindow in his sleep. 

Going still south, we reach Baba- 
Boumou, ancient Lectunif the most 
westerly point of Asia. There is 
an old fort with a small, pretty 
village near it. From this point 
the steamer turns towards the east, 
and enters the channel between the 
mainland and the island of Mitylene, 
leaving Molivo (the ancient Meth- 
ymna) on the south. The rocky 
hill of Assos is soon noticed on 
our left. Extensive excavations 
have been made here by the Ameri- 
can School at Athens ; the ruins 
are important. The town was forti- 
fied, having a long and steep ascent 
from the sea and harlx)ur, so that 
Stratonicus could playfully say, 
"Go up to Assos, so as the quicker 
to attain the summit of destruc- 
tion." St. Paul and St. Luke visited 
it on their way from Alexandria- 
Tto^ \.Q Mit^Wue. The modem 
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SMYRNA AND EPHESUS. 



FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
SMYRNA. 



USTRIAN, French, and 
Russian steamei-s bring tlie 



A 



tlirfe towns allotted by Xerxes to 
TherniiytcKilea ; tbe otlier two were 
Magnesia on the MtiauJer and 
Myns. 

On our right, we kooti pass the 
snuill river Kara - ova - Su ^%r^s- 



traveUer to Smyrna in 36 liours ; pohitJUiH)^ where Lysander crashed 



some of thy boatw do it in 24 lionri*. 
Aft«r a last look on the ^^City of 
the Seven Hilk," he enjoys the r&st 

which the Sea of Marmorfx affords 
him from sight-seeing. Ho can, 

bowL'ver, as the extension line of the 



the power of the Atheniana und 
put an end to the Peloponneaian 
war- 

We now reaiih the most intereat- 
iiii; [Kirt of the HeUespont. On our 
left jnt'4 out a low ^trip of land, 



Kassabfi Elailway in Asia Minor to witli a high mound upon its baek. 



Atiu m-Kara-Hissiftr is finished j reach 
Smyrna by rail in a round-about 
wttv^ through Ismid, Eslci-Shehir, 
Koutahia, AtiuTti - Kani - Hisaur, 
Ala-Sliehir, Magnesia. 

Qallipoli (alio i en t Eallipolis), at 
the untnititie of the rJ.irdunell&H, is a 
town of Jjotue 30,0(KJ i[ihabitaut^ 



called Na^ara Boumoii, with a fort 
on it. This h the spot whicli 
ninrkii tlie site of Abydng. .Sfts^fj.f 
WHS on the Thraeian side, a little to 
the north, in the small bay of 
Ak'hashi Liman. The ran tie of 
Tt'iiitneh, Jnst aliove the bay, marks 
the (I rat place in Europe where thu 



pii;:turpisqueJy sitdatt-d on a '^mall Ottoniau standard was placted by 

peoinsuhi, with tuni hie-down walls. Suleiman r. 

A small cjiatle with an old tower The piissago near Abydcs Is ISM 

Is all that remains of the fortifi- metres broa<L Tt was here that 

cations whifh Hayuzid I erectel Xerxes crossed the Straits on the 

hen' in 1301, Ihdlipoli wiw the bridge^i of boats which he built, 

iirst European to^^ that full into Long before, Leaufler swam over to 

the hands of the Osmnnli in 1357. see Hero, a methCKi of crosainj,^ 

In the Crimean war it was occn[Ued which Lord Byron repeated at tlie 



I 



by the English and French 

On our left, the eye is soon 
iittnw lerl }>y the heantilnl situation 
of Lairaaki, tlie amii nt Lampnacu.^^ 
surraouded by olive trees and \ine- 
yards, and crowned by wooded 
hills. Laimpsaens, a seat of the 
cult of PrJrtpw^ \vt\B oTitj of the 



beifinning of last century. 

About IJ miles below the west 
pofnt of the 
anf'ient 



(the 
tho 



Hay of Malta 
port Madytos) are 
faraotis; 

OastleB of the Bardaiiellea, Sul- 
tanieli Kaleaai, on the AsvaUc/*wl'<.^ 
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corruption of the imiua Affukramf a 
By^autine olticer who po>we3iieil eon- 
siderable property in tliese parts. 

As we proceed toward:} the east, 
tlie Giilf of Adramyttiiim and the 
lieautiful panoruma of Mtmut Ida 
open to our view. The modtrn 
town of Eli rein itl lies four milei* 
inland. The anci e nt AdramytUnm 
was situated on the sea, near Ke- 
mer, where some ruins can etill he 
traced to justify the identitlcstion. 
It was in a ^hip of Aflrauiyttium 
that St. Fault on \m voyage to 
Italy» imtled from Cffisarea to Myra 
(Acts xxvU. 3-5). 

We boon turn to the south, 
leaving the ialandB of Aloskoni^i, 
the ancient Hej^atont^its, and the 
windmilli* of Aimli with its sung, 
Iftud -looked harbour on the left, 
and enter the port of 

Mitylene with its castle of the 
Middh' A^e«, and itA two auciE^nt 
hjirlMjui-p, thfc whole nurrounded by 
olive grovej* aud gardens. The 
town has 22,000 inhiibitants and a 
prosperous tnwle in olives, wine, 
soa]>, oil, etc. 

After kiiving Mitylene, we pass 
Dikili, the raodern port of Perga- 
fRUSX the small islands ArginussuE 
and BkoHsaiF ; round the Kara- 
Da^h ; cross the troublesome gnlf 
of Tshaudarli, around the inner 
part of which are the niina of 
Piiajw, Klami, the ancient port of 
Perganjiini, Uryneum, Myrifia^ and 
Oifitm ; ateani along the Ph ocean 
peninsula with the small town of 
Fotchu (the auLiKUt Phttkuia), and 
enter the 

Gulf Of Smjrrna, 34 mila«j long, 
one of the grandest in the jEgean 
Sea. The southern short! ia highly 
pititUTfcsqne i first, Mo i tat Miiiuis, 
then the islaud.-* in the roo^ls of 
Vourla (the ancient ClazcmefUi) 
with tliB modern Qtmrantine, be- 
fore us the fine double summit of 
the Tim EmthcrHy and the Sawljak 
Kai^si (Caatle of the Standard) on 
the projecting Hat tongiie of land. 
ITie north -side \a Kiss intereatbig, 
as it is mostly ociupied by the vast 
all u vial pMn nt' the Ham ua, Th is 



river threatened! at on* ^i!>e 

tlie approach t*> Smyi: r; 

but in ISSti theGovernn.- „. — ., -.Uid 
great work*, by which the UermUtt 
was diverted above Menemen to 
the west into A^n'^i Ba^, The 
narrowest part of tlie passnge, 
markiHl by floating lighthouses, is 
near the Bandjak Kaleh, an old 
Turkish fort erected in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, 
ami lately renovated and trans- 
formed into a very strong modem 
fort with heavy guns. After pass- 
ing this fort, the whole range of 
niountaing, which enclose the gulfj 
comes into full view. To the north, 
Vavuiuar Dagh, 3000 feet ; fttill 
liigher. Mount Sipylii.% 6000 feet : 
then to the east, jVi/ Dagh^ the 
ancient Olt/mpit,^, 6000 feet; and 
J/outU Paffujt^ ti03 feet, agaiuMt which 
nestles the city of Smyrna, spread- 
ing along the sea and crowned with 
the ruins of the castle. 

On our right are the suburbs of 
Jvofjfar-yoli.f fTifZ-^Tfpt'f and Kani- 
Tashj forming a continuous belt of 
summer residences along the sea ; on 
our left shine the white mansions of 
Cordth'o, ftlao a stmuneT resort of 
tVib Stjiyrna'ans, and liefore us stands 
tlie town itself, the name of which 
calls up so mauy reminiscences. 
Homer and Poly cm /-p ai\* intimately 
coujieeted with tJjc splendid pano- 
rama theae hills atford. 



SMYBNA. 
Directory, 

Smynia ha-s niorc than 40 mos- 
qi(^^^ but noue with rmy special 
interest. HLssar Djami, in the 
Bazfir, is the largest out ; it was 
built A.D. 1812, on the plan of 
the Arab mosques. It^ central 
cupcda ia Htjpported by very strong 
marble columns, it was never a 
church, as .some have anserted, al- 
though its site may have been 
occupied by one in earlier times. 

Churches are numerous ; the 
prineipid csw^a wc ft, \ — ^ ^ f *?«k — '^v 
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Prodromos ; St. Dimitri, and the Aphrodisias, Trapezopolis, Laodicea, 

newly built St. Catherine, etc. Hierapolis, Colossae, Apamea 

Armenian— ^t. Stephen. Roman Cibotos (Dinair), and Enmenia. 

Qatholic — St. Mary, St. Polycarp, The branch line firom Turbali to 

lately renovated and the interior Tireh and Oedemish opens up the 

painted over in Byzantine style, beantifol plain of the Cayster, with 

English — A newly built and hand- the old cities of Hypaepa, Dioshierou, 

some church, near the Point Station, and Larissa. 

service every Sunday ; Scotch The branch line from Balatchik 

Mission Chapel, in the Armenian to Sokia brings within easy reach 

quarter ; American Mission, Evan- the highly interesting ruins, com- 

gelical Church, near Basmahane. pletely excavated, of Priene (2J 

Dutch Chapely service in French, hours on horseback from Sokia). 

Up to the present the German com- Those of Miletus, the oldest of the 

munity have held their service in Ionian cities, further to the south, 

the same chapel ; but they intend can also be reached from Sokia, by 

to build a church for themselves in a ride over the plain of 3 hours. 

Kose Street. Banks. — Imperial Ottoman Banky 

Nearly every community has its Local Sportali, rue Parallele, behind 

own hospital. The English one has the landing-place. Oridit Zjyminais, 

been rebuilt in a good situation, in Frank Street, 

near the Point Station. Telegraph Offices. — Imperial 

Schools. — Education is highly Ottoman and Eastern Telegraph 

valued in Smyrna. Every com- Company, both on the north jetty 

muuity has its school. Turks, of the inner port. 

Greeks, Armenians, Jews, French, Post Offices. — British, Frank 

Italians, Germans, English, possess Street, at the British Consulate, 

their own educational establish- French, rue Parallele ; Local 

ments. The American and Scotch Honischer. German, same Local. 

Missions have their special schools ^i^^rwiTi, Frank Street; Local Tene- 

for boys and girls. kides. Ottoman, on the quay, uear 

Consulates.— £ri7i5^, in Frank Grand Hotel Huck. 

Street — Consul-Gen eral,H. Cumber- The Trade of Smyrna is im- 

batch, Esq. United States, in portant. The exports are valued 

Parallel Street, behind the Alhambra at over 5^ millions; the imports at 

— Consul, M. Lane. over 4^ millions. 

Hotels.— See ''Hotel List." Principal Produce. — Com, 

Railways. — Two lines run up raisins, figs, valonia, cotton, opium, 

country. drugs, tobacco, oil, liquorice-root, 

(a) The Kassaba Line and Ex- wool, hides, silk, carpets, emer}', 

tension — station at Basinahane — antimony, etc. 



goes as far as Afion Karahissar, 
where it joins the line from Con- 



" The first sight of Smyrna, when 



stautinople to Konia. It afi"ords approached by sea, must produce a 

easy access to Magnesia ad Sipylum, strong impression ; it presents a 

Sardes, Philadelphia, Blaundos, picture of indescribable beauty, 

Ushak, Acmonia. The branch line particularly striking to every one 

to Soma passes by Thyatira (Ak- who compares for the first time an 

Hissar). From Soma, Pergamon Ionian sky with the cloudy atmo- 

cau be reached by carriage in sphere of western Europe. The 

6 hours. * acclivities of Mount Pagus and the 

(6) The Aidin and Dinair Line plain beneath covered with innum- 

— station at the Point— runs up the erable houses, the tiled roofs and 

valley of the Maeander, and givea painted balconies, the domes and 

access to Ephesus, Mag^iiesia ad n\mate\s oi \aG§.Qj\%,^, \?aft cupolas of 

Maeandrum, Tralles, AntiocMa, C\im^AMlOcv^«Owi^,^Ccv<t^'«w^e«^vs<^ 
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groves, aliippitjg of every foriii and 
L'oualry covering the Imy beneath, 
tfrtg>^ of every nation waging on tlie 
sliips of war aod over thii consulato 
houses, rnouiiUiiiis on both sides, of 
beautiful outlines, — all this will ut 
once tell the classical traveller that 
he seea befort? him the qimmi of the 
cities of Anatolia, e.vbilled by the 
ancients umkr the title of lovdy^ 
the croiCH of Ionia, the onufnient of 
Ami," 

Arundell wrote these lines 
seven ty-Mve yeara ago ; what would 
have Ixien his entbu!i[i,Hm, tf lie hail 
seen the grtsat changes for the l>etter 
Smyrna has undergone since his 
tinje ? 

Smyrna (Turkish, Isinir)^ capital 
of the Aidiu Vilayet, stands ntnir 
ihti head of the ^df, in lonpitude 
27* 9' east, and latitude 38* 26' 
north. One of the inoiit important 
port*^ of the Ottoman Empire, it 
buM regular eomu ami cations by sea 
with the principal marts of Europe 
and the Levant, as Loudon, Liver- 
pool, Maraeilles, Gimoa, Brindisi, 
Trieste, Athens, Conijtantinople, 
Bcyroitt, Jalla, Alexandria, Trii>oli. 
Two nii I wa y li nes , h igh I y i ra po rtant 
[from the commercial point of view, 
' afffjrd easy access to the more in- 
teresting partg of the country. 

The diJl'erent tjitarlers into which 
Srnyrua was divided are wo longer 
[ fttronglv marked ; with the excep- 
tion of tile TotMbIi and the Jewlflli 
qnartars, they tend to merge into 
one another : the two aViove-men- 
tioned, on the side of Mount Pagus, 
I atill j)reserve the old orienbil type. 
The Armenian Qimrter, towards 
t!m east, tbanki* to a great fire 
in 1845» 13 quite modemisedj the 
Btreets b<»ing now as regtihir as a 
[ chess-board ; the large church of Si. 
StcpMii, the Armenian Cathedral, 
is conspicuous from all parts of the 
town. 

The Greek Qii&rter, east of Frank 
' Street, the moat important one^ 
I fihowfl in its exterior a certain de- 
^gree of proaperityj which speaks 
[yteW for the thrifttnossj of the in- 
liaWtJiDtfl, High up, on the ¥il\- 



side, around a charch of St. John, 
iH another yniall Greek quarter, 
aurroundcd by Turks ; it U called 
AparniMfthaia, 

The European Quarter extends 
from the church of St. Photini to 
the Point station, along tlie sea, 
with three principal ^ttt^tH—Frmik 
St reel , Faralld Stra^^t ^ ami the i^tiay, 
Tlie principal shops of the towTi are 
in Frank Street. , 

In 1870-75, a French company | 
built the iiuay along the whole 
front of the town, filled up the 
intervening gea, and in this newly 
formed ground houses were erect^jd 
** which would not disgrace a 
European capital." Tlie Houthern 
jjatl of it, from the Imrboiir to the 
Conak, lEt occupied solely by ware- 
houses ; at the landing-place are 
tlm hotels and places of amusement; 
further oil, private* housen. 

A tramway joins the Conak, at 
the southeni extremity of the town, 
to the Point Station, at the northi'rn 
end. Another line of tramway runs 
from the Conak to Kogar-Yali, pa^+t 
the snmmer resorts of Kara-Tosh, 
Giix-Tepe^ Karantimi. 

Tlie population of Smvrna is esti- 
mated at 225 JXW inhalntants (Mr. 
llougou, 1892), of whom two-fifth-* 
are Mohammedans, and nearly half 
Greeks ; the rei^t are made up of 
largo Armenian and Jewish com- 
munities and colonies from many 
countries in Knrope. 

Travellers, in the season, will 
find the climate of Smynia delight- 
fid : spring and autumn are to be 
pri^ferred on that account. The 
winter — a rainy, cold season — ought 
tji be avoided ; in Hummer, the 
heat is sometimes rather intense, 
although tempered by a flna breeze 
called luifffiL Travellers must take 
preoautiouH aj^ainst chilln, and not 
expose themselves^ after suufset, to 
a cool wind ; a light kind of fever 
is easily caught, 

History. 
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cities in this part of the world; 
its origin is lost in myth. Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium attributes 
its foundation to Tantalus, who 
named it NauLochon ; it was after- 
wards called Smyrna by one of 
the Amazons, who came over from 
Ephesus. liong afterwards, when 
. the JSolians founded here the first 
Greek city, they conquered it from 
the Ldeges, The .^lian city of 
Smyrna stood at the innermost end 
of the bay, at BariaMy or Hamid- 
ieh ; considerable ruins of cyclopean 
walls, tombs and barrows, and 
pottery of all a^es mark the site. 
A small perennial stream, which 
runs near by, is in all probability 
the MeleSf on whose banks, accord- 
ing to tradition. Homer was born. 
In this old Smyrna the Homeric 
poetry flourished. But lonians of 
Ephesus and Colophon took this 
town from the JEolians ; in the 
seventh century B.C., it was re- 
ceived, as the thirteenth city, into 
the Ionian confederacy. It soon 
became a strong and prosperous 
place, which could not fail to attract 
the attention of the Mermnads of 
Lydia. Gyges, the founder of this 
dynasty, besieged it in vain. Aly- 
attes, one of his successors (B.C. 625- 
568), was more successful ; it fell 
into his power, had its fortifications 
destroyed, its Greek administration 
abolished, and its people, — then 
divided into tribes or co7)iae,y — prob- 
ably were henceforth governed by 
the priests of the great Goddess 
Cybele, for Strabo's reference 
tliereto, in the words ct»»ufj.ivti 
xufjLfi^ev, points clearly to such a 
view, and not to the fact that the 
people lived in villages. 

When Smyrna fell into the 
})ower of Alexander, after the taking 
of Sardis, the ancient capital of the 
Lydian kingdom, and then the resi- 
dence of the Persian satrap of this 
part of Asia Minor, the conqueror 
ordered a reconstruction of the city 
on Mount Pagus, a more convenient 
site than the old one. Antigonua 
and Lysimachus built the ugnv 
^ity, nearly 3 miles (20 stadia^ 



from the old one, on the same site 
as the Smyrna of to-day. This new 
city prospered very quickly ; in 
Roman times it got tne title of 
Metropolis and Prote Asias, was 
famous for its schools of science 
and medicine, for its magnificent 
buildings, and its great wealth. 

In A.D. 178 and 180, Smyrna was 
nearly destroyed by earthquakes ; 
but thanks to the intercession of 
the rhetor Aristides, the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius restored the city. 

Christianity flourished very early 
in Smyrna ; it is one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and was favoured 
beyond the other churches of the 
Apocalypse ; it is the only one of 
these cities which retains any con- 
siderable portion of its original 
magnificence. In a.d. 155, Si. 
Poly carp y its second bishop (St. 
Bucole being the first), suffered 
martyrdom in the Stadium, where 
his supposed tomb is still shown. 

After the division of the Roman 
Empire, Smyrna shared the for- 
tunes of the eastern part. In the 
sixth century it became an arch- 
bishopric, with five bishoprics de- 
pending on it. In 671, Mohammed 
hen Abdullah, an Arab chief, un- 
dertook a naval expedition against 
the city. Chakas, a Turkish chief, 
held it for some time after 1090. 
About 1225, John Ducas Vatatzes, 
the Byzantine emperor, built the 
castle on Mount Pagus, and probably 
that near the harbour. In 1261, 
Michael Paleologos allowed the 
Genoese to have a factory in Smyrna. 
When the power of the Seljeuks in 
Konia was destroyed, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteentli century, 
A'idin, the chief of Guzel-hissar 
(Tralles), set up an independent 
kingdom, which he extended to the 
sea, over the Cayster and Maeander 
valleys, comprising the towns of 
A idin (Tralles) , A yasoluk ( Ephesus), 
Thyra (Teira), Birghi (Dioshieron), 
Yazmir (Smyrna). 

In 1345, the Knights of Rhodes 
■took the castle near the harbour, 
ca^\^ ^yS 'OeievsL CiasUl Sa^^ Piero 



fi«ctimid 
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Omar, graudsoii nf Aidin, and mafl- 

t^r of the Turkish lown, lost his lifes 

in trying tr> expel the KniglitSj 

an object which was tit'hieved by 

TuttJfT in 140.3, after inut ii cruelty. 

-After his departure, Bmyrua re- 

Imnined in the power of l}]tu}eid 

f HI] til 1424, when the Ottoman 

Ifiultan, Muntf II, conqueretl the 

^hole kiij2dfmi of Aidin. Since 

ihat time, Smyrna has beeu a part 

|.of the dttoman Empire^ and has 

fttUined a development and a degree 

of prosperity wliich compares well 

with its great past 

Smyrna hus often heen visited by 
earthqtfakt.'i ; the most diHastrous in 
modern timea were those of 16S8 
and 178S ; no year passes without 
some shocks, more or leas slight. 
The architect*^, ai a measure of pre- 
caution^ now build the walls of tlie 
houses of masonry with an inner 
framework of wood. 

In the seventeenth century, Smyr- 
na must have enjoyed a considerable 
di^j^ree of comratTcial prosperity ; all 
the great Hans were built iit that 
time, and new water brought to the 
town by the first aqueduct in the 
valley of St. Ann. Bat the great 
trauriformation dates only from 
tht- niiddle of the present century, 
when, after th*^ Crimean war, 
Englir^h companies began to buiUi 
two lines oTrfiiht?aft into the richest 
K parts of Asia Minor, 

Ancient Topoorapkt. 

The traveller will not bo surpriaed 
if few traces of the ancient city re- 
main ; too many changes have passed 
over it ^V^c^ico igni ^ fflrro ct tt^rn^ 
wo/ibtLt** ; but still there are some 
ruins of great interest, and even the 

"Umita of the Hellenic town may be 

rBSC^rtainedt 

From a survey of the tnantle on 
Mount Pag us, we gatber tiiat the 
AcffriwHn of Antigonns occumod the 

llwesteru part of the hill. The city 

F Vttll, on one aide, made for the sea 
towards the west, including the hill 
above the Stadium and that above 
the oh I Jewish cemetery ; ou tUe 



other side, it went to the north, 
along the theatre, m far aa Bas- 
mah^uA station, where it turned 
at a right angle and made for St, 
Pliotini aud the sea. The aide next 
the theatre may still be traced from 
the moaque of Faik Pasha to the 
railway station, in the Armen- 
ian quarter ami Tu^ar St. Sttiphan'i j 
Cathedral. Many of the bloek« in^ 
the massive wall have a large rent 
in tliem^ which has not yet been 
Bufficiently explained by the autho- 
ritiea. 

This city wall wa8 ilankerl by 
towers, of which some names have 
been pretserved, as (hml FnrUmt^ 
Haiipy - ymr^ lleraeMs^ /Hds- 
curi, Michael thfi. Great Emmrnr, 
Of the many gatf^, two only are 
identitied ; one in the south-west 
corner of the Turkish quarter, whore 
traces of the old pavement can be 
seen, and known a« the Ephrdan 
Chite ; the other, at the opposite 
side of the town, above Basmahaufi 
station, is even now called TsImu- 
rakKnifOV (Gate of Soap -earth), and 
was probably called SdrdeiUh or 
Ma^jiuman (/ate, Awording to 
Aria tides, the street between thej^^e 
two gates, the most important ones, 
was known as the froMen StretL 

The monuments of which Smyrna 
couhl boa.*!t, were the Ilmtt^tionf 
erected in honour of Homer, a 
great number of Temj>les as tho<ie 
of Neviesis^ of Ci/hdfi (Metroou), of 
^Esculapkts^ Gi Jupiter Acracmt^ of 
Artemis, of A polio ^ of Serapi\% of 
Antfbu, and of Venus Stmtonicea, 
of R&me^ of TUteriuAy of Adrian^ 
etc, ; besides, a Boukuterion, a 
Prytane^um, a Theatre, a Stndium^ 
an Odeum, a Gip/uiasiuin, a Puhllc 
Librarj/j and magniticent tioo-ntiyried 
Portifots, 

For the convenience of travellers 
WB give three tonra for the towu 
itself— (1) On Mount Fa^s, (3) to 
the Bax&ra, (3) to Caravan Bridg© 
aud Diana' B Bath. 

I. Mount Pagus.— ThiafevcvMLw^s. 
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higb, and can be done on donkey- 
back or by carriage by those who 
object to walking. Having passed 
the Prison, the local guide brings 
one above the Turkish quarter to the 
site of the ancient Theatre, one of 
the largest in Asia, accommodating 
20,000 spectators. In a Turkish 
cottage, standing on the noriih-west 
corner of the site of the neariy 
vanished Proscenium, is a vaulted 
entrance, of beautiful masonry, to 
the Orchestra, with a pecidiar 
arrangement of the stones as a pro- 
tection against earthquakes, a noble 
relic of this once magnificent struc- 
ture. The Bezesten and the great 
Vizir Han were both raised (1675) 
with the white limestone of this 
theatre. Scarcely anything is left 
of the other parts but the natural 
hollow. 

A little farther up the hill to the 
south-west, we come to the Stadium, 
whose general outline can easily be 
recognised, though it no longer 
shows any traces of its marble seats 
and decorations. This was the site 
of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, 
who was here burned to death in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
The Turkish Santon,vnt\i the cypress 
trees, may be considered as the 
Memorial Tomb of the sainted 
martyr (see Pococke). For, ac- 
cording to history, Polycarp's tomb 
was outside the town, on the road 
to Ephesus. It is probable that, 
after a.d. 330, the Smyrneans 
erected a monument in honour of 
their beloved bishop near the 
Stadium, 

A few paces bring us to the Castle 
itself, consisting of two parts : the 
Keep, which we can enter, and the 
foundations of which are Hellenic, 
and a fortified Enclosure, to the 
east, entirely of Byzantine origin. 
The different styles of masonry, 
Greek, Byzantine, and Turkish, may 
be seen in the toioer at the south- 
western corner of the Keep ; in one 
of the well-dressed stones of the 
wall, there can be distinguisVved wi 
A (Antigonua ?). The gap by \^\i\c\v 
we enter, in the west, m\is\. \ia.xe 



been the principal entrance, near 
which was the head of Apollo, now 
in the garden of the Idadieh, at 
Smyrna. A second entrance was in 
the east, through a well-built tower, 
which was lately blown up by gun- 
powder. These ruins have in recent 
years been badly damaged through 
the stones being used for building 
purposes. Two gates led into the 
Byzantine fortress ; one, still stand- 
ing, at the north-west; the other, 
towards the north, quite destroyed — 
it was from that one Chandler copied 
the inscription of John Ducas and 
his beautiful queen. In the centre 
of the place once stood a 7nosqrie, 
which had been wrongly taken 
for a church of St. John or St. 
Polycarp. Close by is an extensive 
Cistern, the roof arched and sup- 
ported by many piers. There are 
some small arched vaults of reser- 
voirs for water, dating from the time 
of John Ducas. 

The view from Mount Pagus is a 
sight to be remembered : the whole 
gulf of Smyrna is spread out before 
the spectator like a map. 

11. The second attraction of 
Smyrna is the Bazdxs, full of life 
and animation. They are a labyrinth 
of streets, open or covered, with 
shops full of all kinds of wares, sold 
by people in the most picturesque 
attire, praising their goods in half 
a dozen languages. The carpet 
shops generally attract the most 
interest. This bazar is built on 
Strabo's silted-up ''dosed harbour," 
of which Pococke and Chandler 
saw the last traces. At its north- 
western corner stood the castle, 
once occupied by the Knights of 
Khodes, as we have seen above, 
and called Cromidocastro (Castle of 
Onions), probably out of derision ; 
it was pulled down some twenty 
years ago, and another bazar now 
stands on its site. The marble 
slabs with the arms of the pope and 
his allies, which were above its gate, 
are now in the New Prison, near 
\,l;ie Gouak. 

m. 'IV^ \x\^ \.Q ^^x-wi^ji Bridg^e 
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modern towo. It can l>e made in 

a rarrirvge, m Use principal streets 

are well jmved with square slabs. 

From Fnuiiv Strtiet i>ass iSL Phntuii, 

the Mt'gala Taternas^ which, in tlie 

evening, present a lively scene as a 

Jjnarket, then tlirougli the stately 

Armenian quarter, along the fkuH- 

m ah due station, and out to the 

Bridge over Btrabo's Meles, where 

_the caravans halted before the intro- 

jiuctioii of railways- The open 

r space was built over in 1S95. 

According to all appimrauce, tliis 
BrUlije dates from the time when 
'^Uit Romanj}^ in B.C. 129, arranged 
"heir great road in the Fnmnee of 
'Asia from Pergamoo to Apamea 
Cibotos. Mark the regular working 
in the vault. The walla that en- 
closed the river on both aides, 
ijL]>ove and below the bridge, are 
r evidently of a Liter tirae^ probably 
of the first century after Christ. 
l*he ciuestion of the Meles is a dis- 
puted one ; but only two water- 
courseit can l>e taken into considera- 
tion, the stream near Hadji Moutso, 
■ where Old Smyrna stood, and this 
t one with its old bridge, to which 
[Strabo and Aristideg constantly 
^ refer. When the site of Smyrna 
■Was changed, the name Melts went 
with it, as was often the case with 
cities of Greek foundation. 

The walk to Halca - Bouuar or 
DiAna's Batb may be madt? on the 
same occasion ; the road runs north- 
east, with the Chm"Cti of Constan- 
tine and Helena, and the German 
Weinkellerei on the left, and the 
French Orpliaaage of St. Joseph on 
the right. This road was bordered, 
iu olden times, hy sepulchral vionu- 
tn^ni'tj of which travellers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies saw the remains without 
tinderstauding them. In 18M, 
Btorari, io making the roail, brought 
many aarc^hagi to light ; in 1876, 
the onilding of the church of SL 
Bueole witti many sepulchral in- 
scriptions, tombfl, and a fragment 
of the yittvcment of the old road 
found near it, showed clearly that 
from Tshfu/r/U' Knpi (Sardean Gate"^ 



began, as at Pompeii, a Strada 
Sepokhfi of greiit extent. In 
1827, between the fountain, the 
water-troughs of whirh are also 
ancient sarcophagi, and Haka 
Bonoar, were found beautiful mo- 
sales, witli ail instription of late 
imperial times — reraaiub of a Koman 
villa. Diana's Bath ia a beautiful 
spring, iu private grounds, belong- 
ing to the ^SveiHi' tUn Kavx de 
Smyrnej which now .supplies water 
to the town. The actual reservoir 
and the channel were made in 1844. 
Before that time, the springs formed 
a tfcnall f>ond, the water of wlncli 
was Icflt in the marshes below the 
gardens. 

The Musemin and library of the 
Evangelical School are worth a visit. 
The Museuiii contaius a considerable 
numbt^r of marble aculj>turcs, terra- 
cottaa, glaKs object**, coins, etc. 
Some of the sculptures arc in the 
court-yard of St. Fbolini ; a certain 
number of the iuHcriptious have been 
built into the wall of tht; Girl's 
School. Homerion, where they can 
be easily read. The librarv contains 
about 30,000 volumes and'liOO M8S. 

Other collections of antirjuitieti 
may l>e found in the garden of the 
Ottoman Lyceum, near the Couak, 
and at the Armenian Suhool aud 
Churchyard. 

Some interesting excursions can 
be made in the environs of SmjTUft, 
provided the traveller has time* 

1. A picturesque walk up the 
Valley of St. Ann to Parailise, f ol- 
io wng the earn age. road ; modern 
and ancient tu^ucffitfU^ and over- 
shot water mills gi-ace this ro- 
mantic valley, through which runs 
the MeleH of Strabo. Return by 
rail from Farad iae station. 

Aqueducts. 

The first aqueduct^ called Veiir 
Su, was built in 1674 by Ahmet 
Kiipriili, frnvernor of Smyrna. 
The well-dre^.Hed attmes <sC V!c«. 
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are the remains of a Byzantine (above the old Jewish cemetery), 

aqueduct, which formerly crossed This aqueduct crossed, in Roman 

the river. At the second mill are fashion, the intervening valleys on 

the ruins of the oldest and most long walls, more or less high, with 

interesting aqueduct of Smyrna, a few openings. Five of these walls 

Synchronous with the foundation have been found ; the last one, much 

of the city, in the beginning of the injured, is on the saddle above the 

3rd century before Christ, it church of the Prophet Elia, on the 

brought the water from the Nif- road from the Turkish quarter of 

Dagh (Karabounar), 15 miles to the Smyrna to Seidikeui. This last ruin 

east, in strong earthen pipes, along had been taken wrongly by Pococke 

the hills above Boudja, to a point and other travellers for a wall of 

above the old road to that village, defence. This aqueduct is certainly 

and a few metres higher than the the same as that mentioned in two 

castle hill. At this point there are inscriptions (C.I. Gr., n. 3146, n. 

still remains of the wall on which 3147) found in Smyrna, which state 

it crossed the road. From here the that Trajan, Proconsul of Asia, and 

aqueduct was made of stone pipes, father of Vespasian, brought water 

on account of the pressure of the to the city, near the Temple of Zeus 

water, which was brought down into Acreus, about a.d. 80. 

the valley of the Meles and up again The water-supply of Smyrna has 

on the other side, till it reached the lately been considerably improved ; 

castle (184 metres above the sea). As besides numerous artesian wells, 

the crossing-point, near the mill, is bored since 1860, the town is pro- 

35 metres above the sea, these stone vided with the water of the rich 

pipes of trachyte had to resist a springs at Kalcabounar (Diana's 

pressure of nearly 150 metres, or Baths). Great water-works were 

15 atmospheres. Some sixty of constructed by a Belgian company 

these tunnelled stones were found in 1896. 

along the line which they had to (For further information, see 

cover ; but 6000 at least were Jahrbuch des K. Deutsch. archd- 

necessary for the whole of the stone ologischen Jnstituts, Bd. xiv., 

piping. It was a splendid piece of 1899.) 

engineering work, which proves that 2. To Old Smyrna (5 hours), by 

the Greeks in the 3rd century B.C. steamer or railway to Bariacli. 

were cognisant of the principle of Note the projecting hill on which 

high-pressure aqueducts, a fact which stand the new houses, also the 

has also been proved at Pergamum isolated one in the plain ; they 

and at Laodicea. mark the site of the ^olian Smyr- 

The fourth aqueduct, near the na. The river to the south is the 

church of the Prophet Elia, forms Meles, on the banks of which Homer 

a picturesque feature in the land- was born. The river of Bournabat 

scape. It dates probably from the is farther to the south, near the 

6th or 7th century a.d. This slaughter-house. Make for the 

aqueduct, like the first one, still so-called Tomb of Tantalus, with 

carries water to the town ; the its interesting vaulted chamber, 

springs of both are near the Paradise then to the top of the hill (1190 ft. ) 

Station. where is an Old Castle with a 

A fifth aqueduct, recently found curious Gate. Coming down on 

by Mr. Weber, brought water from the west side, we pass a tomb cut in 

a spring called Akbounar, in the rock to which two flights of 

the neighbourhood of Djimovassi steps, also cut in the rock, lead. 

Station, mostly undergrpund, in a 3. To Cordelio, in a local 

walled-up channel, to the top oi tYve 9.\.ei».m«r. 

hill called Dermen-tepe, wheie \. k^Q,«\i\. q^ >iXv^ "1^^ 'to^taiers. 
stood a temple of Jupiter Acxewa T\\\^ ^^owts^ow, ^etQ\si\s\a\v^si.^ xj^^ 
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climbers, well repays the trouble. 
The view is extensive and of un- 
rivalled beauty, extending over the 
gulf of Smyrna and the islands of 
the Archipelago. 

SMYRNA TO EPHESUS. 

N,B. — The post train leaves Smynia 
at 8 a.m., and reaches Ayasoluk, 
the station for Ephesus, at 
9.30 ; the return train leav&s 
Ayasoluk at 1-50; there is 
time enough to see the ruins 
and return to Smyrna the same 
day. Special trains can be en- 
gaged for the trip, and more 
time secured for this interesting 
visit. 

From the Point station, the 
Smyrna terminus of the Aidiu 
Railway, through gardens of orange 
and mulberry trees, the line crosses 
the Meles and the Smyrna-Kas- 
saba line, passes the Caravan 
Bridge station, and farther on, the 
cemeteries — Armenian and Austrian 
— on the right ; English, German, 
Dutch, and Jewish — on the left, and 
ascends the beautiful valley of St. 
Ann, beneath Mount Pagus, with 
its picturesque aqueducts. After 
leaWng Paradise station, we see the 
Smyrna racecourse on our left, and 
enter a hilly country followed by a 
series of plains; passing the less 
important stations of Kasamir, 
Djimovassi, Develikeui, Kayass, 
Trianda, till we reach 

Tourbali BtaUon, in the once 
celebrated Caystrian Plain ^ with 
Homeric associations. A branch 
Hue runs east to Baindir, Tireh, and 
(Edemish. 

After Tourbali, on the left, are a 
Turkish cemetery and the tchitiik 
of Tepe Keui, the property of the 
Sultan. Opposite, on the right, 
the traveller can easily distinguish, 
at the foot of the hills, the remains 
of the Ionian Metropolis. 

Soon we cross the Phetrek Tcha'i 
(ancient Phyrites), and a marshy 
plain, leaving on the right iMke 
Pef/a.<tns, uearlytlry in su mmer. Then 



we enter the narrow pass between 
Mount Messogis and Oallesiumy 
through which the Cayater meanders 
in a deep bed, pass the Castle of 
Ketchl Kalessi (Goat Castle), above 
Kozbounar station, and cross the 
river at the end of the defile, near 
an old Roman bridge. On the right 
extends the plain of Ephesus ; soon 
the Castle of Ayasoluk and the 
picturesque aqueduct come into 
view, and, passing through rich 
groves of fig trees, we reach 
Asrasolnk station (48 miles). 
Hotel— See "Hotel List." 
The hotel, built by the railway 
company, aflfords good accommoda- 
tion. The landlord, Mr. Carpouza, 
previous notice Iiaving been given, 
pro\ides horses with English saddles, 
although, if time is sufficient, a visit 
on foot to the ruins is preferable ; 
in which case three hours will be re- 
quired ; on horseback it can be done 
in two. 

EFHB8US. 
History. 

Ephesns, like Smyrna, existed 
long before any Greeks settled 
there. Around an imi)ortant sanc- 
tuary of a goddess whose symbol 
was the moon, Carians and Phoe- 
nicians lived under the sway of a 
highly - organised priesthood, in 
close relation with the hierarchies in 
the interior of Asia Minor. At the 
head was a high priest. Mega- 
hyssosy priests called Esaenes (king- 
bees) and priestesses, Melissa 
(bees). At their service were bands 
of armed men and women ; the 
tribes, or ComoBy who cultivated 
the ground, lived around this 
primitive temple. 

When, in B.c. 1040, the lonians 
under Androclus, son of Codms, 
king of Athens, tried to settle at the 
mouth of the Ca^ster, they met 
with a spirited resistance from this 
priestly power; their encounters 
with the armed virgins of the 
temple are probably Wka w^sb^s^ ^^ 
the iamow^\fc%«iTk!\ ^\ ^^ lss»»3i2i^js»» 
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the Astyagopagus (St. PauPs prison) the battle of the Oranicns (b. c. 334) 
and founded a Greek city, opposite brought about a change, presaged 



the Asiatic sanctuary at Ayasoluk. 
Their relations with the hierarchy 
of the great goddess, to whom 
they gave the name of Artemis, as 
well as with the HeraclidsB who 
ruled in Lydia, seem to have been 
peaceful. But as soon as the 



by an ominous sign, the burning of 
the temple by ErostrcUtiSy on the 
night Philip's son was bom. 

When Aleocander arrived at 
Ephesus, a new temple — one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World — 
was nearly finished. He tried in 



Mermnads came into power, matters vain to associate his name with its 

changed greatly. This new dynasty, completion. Dinocrates was the 

as we have seen at Smyrna, strove architect. The temple was built on 

to subject the Greek towns on the the foundations of the former one, 

coast. Smyrna, Colophon, and Mil- but was of much larger dimensions, 

etus fell into the possession of the Alexander restored to the inhabit- 

successors of Gyges. In Ephesus ants their privileges as a Greek 

they began by using gentle means — city, and restricted the rights of 

intermarriage between the kings of asylum in the temple. In B.C. 295, 

Lydia and the tyrants of Ephesus. Lysimachus went further, and 

But Croesus, dissatisfied with his settled the Ephasians on Mount 

nephew Fittdarus^ the last tyrant, Pion and Coressus, erecting the 

laid siege to the town and subjected walls on the latter, and bringing 

it completely. The Greek poZis was over the Colophonians and Lebe- 

disorganised and the people settled dians to fill up his new city, to which 

round the temple, and, of course, he gave the name of his second wife, 

under the power of its priesthood. Arsinoe. But, after his death, the 



As Herodotus reports, Piudarus, 
seeing that the town would be 
taken by storm, through the fall 
of a tower, used a stratagem to 
get better terms : he. connected the 
wall of the town with the temple 
by a rope 7 stadia long (1330 
metres, approximately the distance 
between the temple and the walls 
on Mount Prion), and in this way 
placed the city under the pro- 
tection of Artemis. Croesus, as a 
friend and ally of the Asiatic hier- 
archy, abandoned the siege ; but 
Pindarus was exiled. At this time 
the first great temple was built ; 
Croesus dedicated in it golden bulls 
and many columns, some of which 
have been found by Mr. Wood. 

In the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, when tlie Persians overran 
Asia Minor, the Artemisium was 
the only Greek temple they re- 
spected. Xerxes, after Salamis 
(B.C. 480), even sent his children 
to this temple. Henceforth, Ephe- 
sus, throughout the interesting 



old name was resumed, and it was 
from that time that Ephesus attained 
its great importance in the Greek 
world ; magnificent buildings, as 
tlieatres, gymnasia, temples, beauti- 
fied it ; art, science, and poetry 
found here a favourable soil ; Par- 
rhasius and Zeuxis gave it a lustre 
that spread over the whole world. 

When the i2o»i«?i5 became masters 
of Asia, this prosperity assumed 
even greater proportions ; as the 
capital of the whole province of 
Asia it became the entrepot of the 
trade between East aud West. 
Odavlns restricted the right of 
asylum, which Mithridat^ and 
Antony had extended too far, and 
built a new Perihohis around the 
temple. In 1869, Mr. Wood had 
the good fortune to strike on the 
south-east corner of this wall, 
where he found an important in- 
scription, which after many years 
of research indicated to him the true 
position of the Artemisium. 

The Temple of Diana enjoyed a 



struggle between the lomaiva and \?ox\v5i-\j\dQ re3}utation, graphically 
the Asiatic hierarchy, foWoweii Wve i^^etx^vi \.q Vq. *Cwi kjiXsv of the 
fate of the other Ionian cities, u\i\.\\ k^o^NX^^*. '"'^S^'^^ ^'^^^ ^jjA^^'^. 
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Diana, whom Asia and all tlie 
world wor8hipi)ed." The Ephesiaus 
gloried in the title of Neocori 
(temple-sweei)ers) of Diana, and of 
their town being called Metropolis. 

All this splendour was destined 
to disappear before the teaching of 
a simple tent -weaver. St. Paul 
remained nearly three years at 
Ephesus, laying the foundations 
of a great centre of Christianitj'. 
Vainly Trajan presented the temple 
with new bronze doors, and Hadrian 
and Valerian supported it by their 
imperial favour — it waa doomed by 
a mightier power. In a.d. 263 the 
Goths plundered and burned it. 

Ephesus, as the head of the 
Churches in Asia, continued to 
enjoy its old importance ; it was 
proud of the great personages who 
had belonged to its Church— St. 
Paul, St. Timothy, St. John. Six 
councils assembled in its walls, 
amongst them the Third (Ecumenical 
(431), at which the Holy Virgin was 
proclaimed Mother of God {etir»9»e)f 
against Nestorius, and that also in 
449, called the " Band of Brigands " 
{LcUrodnium Epheainum), 

When Constantinople became the 
capital of the Eastern Empire, 
Ephesus lost a great part of its 
importance ; trade converged now 
to the north - west ; the Eastern 
road ceased to be the great artery 
of Asia, which took another direc- 
tion. The population of the city de- 
creased ; new walls were built, ex- 
cluding half the town along Cores- 
8US ; while yet another factor in 
causing the decadence of the town 
was that the Cayster slowly filled 
up the harbours. 

About A.D. 530 Justinian hatl a 
magnificent cathedral built on the 
hill, behind the ancient temple : it 
was to replace an older Church of 
St. John which had become too 
small. It is probable that in his time 
also the great aqueduct was erected, 
and that the inhabitants of Ephesus 
settled again around the hill of 
Ayasoluk. 

Daring the Middle Ages, this 
Church of St John atsiuiied a idle 



ver}' much like that of the Arte- 
misium in more ancient times ; great 
festivals were celebrated there, 
together with fairs. Many pilgrims 
to the Holy Land passed by Ephesus, 
called then Haghiou Johamiou tou 
Theologou, and later Alio Luof/Of to 
worship at the shrine of St. John, 
whose tomb was held in great 
veneratiou. Willibald (722), Sae- 
wulf (1102), Daniel (1106), visited 
it. 

But Ephesus, like Smyrna, had 
to endure the results of the i>ro- 
longed struggle iK-tween the Greek 
empire and the Turks. Tlie firf.t 
attack on it was nia^le in 1116, by 
the Seljeuk g^'uerals Tangriperm 
and Marash. In 1206 it wa« again 
in the power of the Seljeuks, but 
was rescued bj' Tli. Las^^ris, em- 
peror of Nicaea, the Latins Ijeiiig 
then inoccupation of Constantinople. 

After the fall of the Seljeuk em- 
pire, Aidin, as we have alrearly 
seen, founded his kingdom. Its 
Sultans resided very often at Aya- 
soluk. Chidr Jiftjh (1333) and his 
nephew Im Be/jh ruled the country 
from here. They are chiefly 
known by their commercial rela- 
tions with the Genoese and Vene- 
tians. Ayasoluk, or as the Italians 
corrupted it, AWj Lvfjgo, was, with 
Palatia (Miletun), a great centre of 
trade in the Levant, llie Sultans 
even struck coins with the Greek 
word ^^Cuxiyn." Isa Bey was the 
builder of the great mos^^ue ; in 
Selim's time Ayasoluk was of 
small importance. Timour^ iu 
1403, also came to Ephesus, iu 
order to restore the i>ower of the 
Seljeuks, which had siifTere^i from 
the Osmanlis. Tlie final destruc- 
tion of the Church of St. John is 
attributed to him. Murat IJ, in 
1424, having conquered the king- 
dom of Aidin, Ephesus suflered a 
different fate from Smyrna. Jt 
ceased to be a capital, and as com- 
munication with the tea became 
continually more difficult to keep 
open, the inhabitaata UttC^^GkJb\lQmxk. 
for mow cov(«niSsci\.\^aMa. '^^^•Am^ 
the {ieAAa Vu liiwa T\j!aia\j%\fi»%N» "^^ 
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inhabitants of Kirkindj^, a village 
in the hills to the east, and to those 
of Scala Nova. 

Ruins. 

Ayasoluk (Ayfs Buxiytt). For 
the convenience of travellers, we 
give the description of the most 
important ruins as they occur on 
the usual round, from Ayasoluk 
to the Magnesian Gates, round 
Mount Pion or Prion, and back by 
the new road, leaving the' site of 
Diana's Temple and the Great 
Mosque for the end. Those who 
want more information may re- 
fer to Mr. Wood's Discoveries at 
Ephesus^ to J. Murray's Handbook 
to Asia Minor f or to G. Weber's 
Guide du Voyageur d Ephise. 

Taking the road from the station, 
we walk alongside the Byzantine 
Aqueduct with its high pillars, all 
of them composed of blocks taken 
from more ancient buildings; the 
vaulted tops are of brick, and give 
shelter to-day to a colony of storks. 
We pass on the left some old 
mosques, of which there are a great 
number, as well as baths, around the 
village, and which prove the im- 
portance of the place in the Seljeuk 
period. The new house, on the top 
of the hill, was built by Prof. 
Benndorf, as an abode during his 
excavations. Having reached the 
Public Fountain, with old sarco- 
phagi, on the left, we leave the road 
which turns to the west, cross the 
rivulet near the mosque with the 
Corinthian colonnade, and, taking 
the road to Azizieh as far as the 
last mosque, we turn, on our right, 
towards Mount Pion. A few old 
olive trees mark the site where Mr. 
Wood found the corner of the Peri- 
bolus of the Temple. At the foot 
of the hill we find a Via Sacra, 
which ran around it, and was 
flanked by Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine tombs. Just above the 
junction of our path with this road 
IS the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 
with a small church cut in the 
rock. 



Advancin£^ towards the south, 
we see the numerous holes made 
by Mr. Wood's excavations, with 
their sarcophagi. Soon we reach 
the remains of the splendid marble 
colonnadewhichtheThetoT Damianus 
built in honour of his wife, to pro- 
tect the processions going to the 
Temple of Diana. At the end of 
these pedestal^ we enter, by the 
Gates of Magnesia, the town itself. 
These gates were a Dipylon^ one 
part leading to Magnesia, the other 
to the Artemisium. 

The extensive ruins on our right 
are those of a Gymnasium, called 
the Oplstholeprian, being behind 
Lepre Acte. The different parts, of 
which these buildings were com- 
posed, can here be easily identified. 

We pass a ditch full of white 
marble blocks — all that remains 
of the front of a Roman Temple, 
with six columns. Mr. Wood sup- 
posed it to be a hurch. On the 
west of it is a quadrangular place, a 
little lower than this temple, and 
in the midst of which we find the 
sorry remains of a 

Circular Temple, ^^Tougly calletl 
Tomb of St. Luke. On a basement 
faced with white marble slabs, of 
which a few remain, stood a perip- 
teral temple of sixteen columns. 
Long after this temple was de- 
stroyed, the Christians built, very 
irregularly, a small chapel into the 
basement, in which was a circular 
vaulted passage around a central 
pillar. They embellished the 
entry on the south with two 
ornate pedestals, taken from an 
older monument ; the left one is 
broken in two, the upper part has 
a fine incised cross ; the right one, 
set up again and divided into 
twu panels, shows a Carian bull 
below, and a beautiful Byzantine 
cross on the top. These sym- 
bols caused early explorers thougiit- 
lessly to associate the monument 
with St. Luke. A close inspection 
shows clearly that the crosses are a 
later addition. 

The next ruins are the Wool 
Market, so called from an inscrip- 
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tion found here by Mr. Wood, columns which formed a graceful 

stating that the lanarii (wool- colonnade around the top. Further 

merchants) had honoured Vedius on, is the site of a Temple with the 

Antoninus with a statue. Now we bases of some columns, and, at the 



EPHESUS. 

Scale pf V'ards ^^ 

9 J9O Ztp 300 4C K1 ^^^ 
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reach one of the most interesting western end, the strong wall of its 

monuments of Ephesus, the Odeum, sub-structure. To the south of it 

or Singing - Hall, with its pro- are the remains of a Byzantine 

Rcenium in white marble, its five church, 

doors, and some of the red granite Then we pass a mass of unidenti- 
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£ed ruins to the old Agora (mai'ket- 
place), regularly laid out. Above 
it, to the south, lie the ruins of a 
magnificent Roman Temple, sup- 
posed to be that of Claudius. 
Turning to the north we see before 
us the imposing ruins of the 
Theatre, the most thrilling point 
for the thinking traveller. Stand- 
ing on the proscenium, he cannot 
fail to remember vividly the events 
recorded in Acts xix. Here took 
place the riot fomented by De- 
metrius the silversmith ; thousands 
of people were shouting their 
*'Miy«A»j "A^Ti^/j"! Mr. Wood 
found here a great number of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, one 
of which, that of Vedius Salu- 
tarius, helped him much to find 
the Temple of Diana. 

Austrian Excavations. 

These extensive works, executed 
in a highly scientific way, have 
brought to light part of the Roman 
city, between the Theatre and the 
inner port ; at the same tune they 
have shown that this city was de- 
stroyed by a general conflagration 
in the third century a.d., l3y the 
Goths, and over its ruins was built 
in later times a new town of less 
pretensions, of which a whole 
quarter has been cleared out. We 
begin our description at the Theatre. 
Mr, Wood's excavations left a 
quantity of rubble on the site of 
the theatre. Three campaigns of 
MM. Benndorf and Heberdey have 
cleared it out in such a way tliat 
its grandeur, as well as the details 
of its construction, can be realised ; 
the mind of the visitor is struck with 
awe and admiration. The Tlieatre of 
Ephesus, one of the largest in Asia, 
could seat 25,000 to 30,000 persons 
on QQ rows of seats, divided into 
3 stories by 2 diazoniata. Tlie 
scats were built of common stones, 
covered with slabs of marble, as can 
still be seen at the S.-W. corner. 
As in all Greek theatres, the 
ground-plan exceeds the half-circle; 
the two wings are built up of 



stupendous masonry, over 30 metres 
high, with divers passages leading 
to the two diazomata. The exterior 
diameter to the west is 140 metres 
long. In front of the orchestra 
stands the Logewrif or pulpit, with 
the Proscenium behind, on an em- 
bankment 2 to 5 metres high from 
south to north, with a beautiful 
rustica wall on the outside. The 
logeion, 6 metres broad and 2*70 
metres high, extends from one wing 
to the other, and was supported by 
a triple row of short columns, all 
still standing. It was approached 
from outside by two inclined aven- 
ues, and from inside by three stairs. 
Through the proscenium there is a 
passage 40 metres long and 2*95 
metres broad, divided Into two 
storeys by a rough vaulting. A 
broad passage leads, under the 
podium, from the orchestra to the 
lower storey of the principal passage. 
On the level of the second storey 
the highly decorated scenae frons, 
of which many remains were found, 
and of which many more are in the 
British Museum, begins. On the 
western side of the long passage are 
eight two-storeyed rooms. 

The excavations have proved that 
after the original building of this 
theatre by Lysimachus, it under- 
went several restorations, the most 
important ones being that of the 
time of Domitian and that of the 
3rd century in the time of the 
Antonines. It is this last one 
which lies before our eyes now ; 
but the connoisseur can'easily descry 
traces of the former ones. 

At the north-west corner of the 
proscenium a beautiful fountain is 
built into the rustica wall ; it was 
tlecorated with Ionian columns 
and laid out m marble. 

In front of the theatre a large 
paved street was laid bare, passing 
through a gate in the Byzantine 
wall, which extends from here to 
the city port. This street went 
north towards the stadium. 

On the south side of Mr. Wood's 
Prytaneum the excavations brought 
to light a remarkable moniunent, 
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which, till now, remaius without a 
name. It is a grand quadrangular 
court, surrounded on three sides 
by a colonnade ; the fourth side, 
adjoining the Prytaneum, was occu- 
pied by five rows of seats, one above 
the other, as in a stadium. 

Another and most important 
Street has been partially laid open, 
diverging at right angles from the 
former one, just opposite the 
fountain in the proscenium of the 
theatre, and leading in a straight 
line to the city port. This street 
is 20 metres broad, fianked on each 
side by a colonnade 5 metres deep. 
Some 300 metres from the Theatre 
the whole width of it has been 
cleared out, and the basements have 
been found of four circular monu- 
ments, adorned with niches, colon- 
nettes, crosses, and birds, in an early 
Byzantine style, and with many 
statues, probably of saints. At the 
port end this street was ornamented 
with a beautiful hellenistic Tripylon^ 
or Triple Gate, of which sufficient 
remains were found to restore it on 
paper. 

The excavations show that the 
harbour was surrounded by a Quay 
with a Colonnade. At the south- 
east comer stood a Market Hall, or 
Exchange, opening on the same, and 
all in marble. At the north-east 
comer is another Gate, leading 
to the piazza before the Great 
Gymnasium. 

Towards the east of these last 
ruins, and to the north of the broad 
street, the Roman Agora has been 
laid bare. It consisted of an open 
square market-place, 70 metres long 
on each side, and surrounded by a 
Portico, 9*80 metres deep, on which 
opened a series of halls built into the 
four sides. The one on the south, 
32 metres long and 16 metres wide, 
was buQt in a highly ornamented 
architectural style. Pilasters, col- 
umns, and niches variegated the 
four walls of this hall ; thirteen 
kinds of marble were used in the 
mosaics of the floor and the 
decoration of the walls. At the 
north this Marble Hall communi- 



cated with the colonnade of the 
Agora by 8 large openings through 
7 pilasters, ornamented with half- 
columns in Corinthian style. The 
hall was covered with a wood casing, 
as was proved by the remains of 
charcoal and many dozens of 
cramp-irons. The roof had no 
interior supports, as was shown by 
the well-preserved ground floor. 

All these buildings around the 
Agora were destroyed by fire, 
probably in a.d. 263, by the 
Goths. The inhabitants, unable to 
restore them to their former extent, 
contented themselves by erecting a 
new hall in the south-west comer, 
2 metres above the former level. 
It is 32 metres long and 20 metres 
broad, having in front on the north 
a courtyard, 33 metres long and 15 
metres wide, enclosed by a high wall 
ornamented with niches. The hall 
itself is divided by two rows of- 
Corinthian columns, into a broad 
nave and two narrow aisles, which 
were vaulted over, while the inner 
nave remained uncovered. The 
principal entry is at the south end, 
flanked by two basins, built with five 
reliefs of a frieze, ornamented with 
bulls' heads and garlands, taken 
from an older monument. A Latin 
inscription, of the beginning of the 
4th century, found in the court- 
yard, calls this building Atrium 
Thermarum. 

Later on, in the 5th or 6th 
century, the eastern part of the 
ruins of the Agora were built over 
by houses of poor material, with 
Greek, Roman, and even early 
Christian architectural remains. 
Many streets were laid bare; the 
principal one, 130 metres long, is 
flanked by dwelling-houses and 
shops. At the south end of this 
street, to the left, the ground plan 
of a grand dwelling-house can easily 
be made out, with its inner courtyard 
(atrium) surrounded by a colonnade, 
on which opened all the rooms of 
the house. These rooms are paved 
with mosaics. 

On the gateway of one of these 
houses was found an inscription 
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contain ing the message of King 
Abgams of Edessa to Jesus, and 
the Saviour's reply to the same. It 
is a copy, with some variants, of 
the letters mentioned in Eusebius' 
History of the Church, i. 13. 

We ascend the artificial terrace 
on which was built the Oreat 
Gymnasinxn, a Roman building of 
the first century, wrongly taken by 
some to be the Metropolitan Church, 
by others the Temple of Diana. 
In the south-eastern pier of the 
central hall is the entrance to 
extensive subterranean galleries, 
which may be visited. These ruins 
stand at the head of the Inner 
HarhouTf which communicated 
with the Fanonnos by a channel. 

The Greek To^oer in front of us, 
called St. Paul's Prison, marks the 
end of tfie city wall on (Joressus. 
Near it was the Coressian Gate, 
leading to the small town of 
Coresstis by the sea.i 

We retrace our steps to the 
north-east, in order to visit the 
oldest Christian monument in this 
city — a double church — probably 
that of St. Mary, in which Cyrillus 
of Alexandria presided over the 
Third (Ecumenical Council (431). 

Due east of this may be seen the 
Marble Basing which earlier travel- 
lers took for a baptismal font. 
It is perhaps the Bath of Dios- 
corides, mentioned by the Russian 
monk Daniel. 

Ascending the small hill on our 
left, we find on the top an ancient 
Rock-cut Altar f sometimes called 
Serapeum, but on insufficient 
grounds. Looking east we are 
struck by three conspicuous ruins 
on the slope of Mount Pion — {a) A 
Marble Gate, of late Roman date, 
still very imposing, (b) The Sta- 
dium, with the bases of a Roman 
portico at the entrance and a peculiar 
arrangement at tlie head to form an 
amphitheatre. The seats have all 
been taken away, but the ruins 

1 An inscription in this tower proves 
that the hill was called Astyagou 
Paffos^ 



have still a grand efi'ect (c) On 
the north are the remains of a com- 
plicated building, commonly called 
PnBtorium, erected on high and 
extensive vaults. There was here a 
city gate leading to Colophon. After 
a last look over this memorable 
field of ruins, we descend the hill, 
pass between the Stadium and the 
Praetorium, noting the bases of a 
colonnade which once adorned this 
street, cross the remains of the 
Smymean Gate, and admire the 
beautiful masonry at the head of 
the Stadium ; it is a part of the 
city wall which ran up to the 
summit of Mount Pion. After 
following the Via Sacra for some 
time, we make now, by a footpath, 
for the new road, and soon reach 
the entrance-gate to the site of the 
Arte mi slum .—Through some 
fields we ascend the mounds of 
earth left by Mr. Wood's excava- 
tions, and behold a deep hollow 
strewn all over with marble frag- 
ments : it is the place where 8to<xl 
one of the most magnificent shrines 
of the ancient world. Nothing is 
left to-day but the substructure of 
the walls, the base of a column 
towards the east, and some fiuted 
drums. Mr. Wood found the pave- 
ment of the first temple 22 feet 
below the modern surface. In 
winter a great body of water rushes 
down the Azizieh Pass, covers all 
the plain, and leaves a fine deposit 
of earth which, in the course of so 
many centuries, has filled up the 
valley to the present level. A visit 
to the British Museum ought to be 
the complement of that to the ruins; 
all the important fragments will be 
found in the Ephesian gallery — 
drums of the Columnce ccclato , 
capitals, cornices, etc. Pliny says 
that the temple was 425 feet long 
and 225 wide ; 127 columns sup- 
l^orted its roof, of which 36 were 
sculptured — one by Scopas. The 
Austrians began their excavations 
on the western front of the temple^ 
in the hope of finding traces of the 
great altar ; two Greek inscriptions 
were the only results. 
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Leaving this memorable spot, we to Konia, and beyond it. The west 

make now for the stately building front is built with the marble 

which has for a long time attracted blocks taken from the cella of the 

our attention the Great Mosque of Artemisium ; but the magnificent 
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Ayasoluk, built by Isa Bey, one i)ortal and the gvaceful windows 

of the Aidin sultans. At all are of the refined type of Persian 

events it is in the same style art, of which the* most perfect 

as the monuments the Seljeuks specimen may be seen at Sitltan- 

erected along the road from Ephesiis HAUf between Konia and Ak-serai. 
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The interior is divided into two 
parts — a Courts once surrounded 
by a Corinthian colonnade with a 
fountain in the middle, and the 
djamiy roofed over by two cupolas 
supported by four beautiful mono- 
lithic columns taken from the great 
gymnasium. 

Just behind the mosque, on the 
top of the hill, stands an imposing 
rum called the Gate of Persecution. 
It was the entrance to the citadel 
here in Justinian's time, when the 
inhabitants of Ephesus settled 
around the new Church of St. Jolni. 
This gate was built with spoils from 
the theatre and the stadium ; above 
the arch were three bas-reliefs, one 
of which represented the death of 
Patroclus and of Hector, whence 
the name of Gate of Persecution. 

Passing through this gate we 
reach the modem chapel, built on 
the ruins of an old church. To the 
north of it lie large blocks of brick- 
work, fragments of vaulting, together 
with the four bases of the central 
pillars, and some capitals with 
Byzantine crosses, ruins enough to 
prove that the great Cathedral of 
St. John stood at tliis place, and not 
at tlie mosque below. From the 
south-western corner of this terrace 
the traveller may have a last look 
over the site he has just explored, 
and realize the position and extent 
of this once famous city ; moreover, 
the Church of St. John, the Great 
Mosque, and the Artemisinm, all 
lying so close together, give him the 
history of Ephesus in a nut-shell. 

The Turkish Castle, on the sum- 
mit of the hill, can be left unvisited ; 
a ruined mosque and a Byzantine 
water-tower or cistern are the only 
remains. 

In conclusion, we may mention 
here the discovery, made some 
years ago, of Kapouli Panaghia, 
tlie reputed House of the Blessed 
Virgin. Some Lazarite j^riests of 
Smyrna, guided by the visions of 
C. Emvie/'ich (a German nun), be- 
lieved they found, nine miles to the 
south, above Mount Coressus, the 
bouse in which Mary is supposed 



to have lived for some time. It is 
a small Byzantine chapel of the 
Middle Ages, with narthex, naoSf 
and h^ntty situated high up in the 
hills (1800 feet above the sea). 

FBOM SM7BNA TO 
JAFFA. 

Travellers who wish to visit the 
coast of Asia Minor, may take the 
local steamers, touching at all the 
important coast towns ; but those 
who desire to go straight on will 
patronise the larger lines, the Lloyd 
and the Russian. The former calls 
at Chio, Rhodes, Limassol, Larnaca, 
Mersina, Alexandretta, Lattakia, 
Tripoli, Beyrout, Haifa, and Jaffa ; 
the latter, at Chio, Limassol, Lar- 
naca, Mersina, Tripoli, Beyrout, 
and Jaffa. 

Coming out of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, the steamer rounds the 
cap of Kara-Burnu, and is soon 
in the beautiful channel between 
Chio and the continent ; it passes, 
on the right, the islands of Spal- 
viatori (ancient (Eiwussct), and on 
the left, Goni at the head of the 
Gulf of Erythrcey one of the twelve 
Ionian cities. To the south, the 
gulf of Lidjay with its hot springs, 
a summer health resort of the whole 
Levant, opens. We soon reach 

CHIO. 

Chio, one of the most important 
islands of the ^gean ; it has about 
70,000 inhabitants, mostly Greek. 
It is mountainous on the north, the 
lower slopes are richly covered with 
vines, orange, almond, and lemon- 
trees ; a speciality of Chio is its 
mastic. 

Castro, the capital, almost en- 
tirely rebuilt since the earthquake 
of 1881, presents nothing of special 
interest. The ancient harbour of 
the town is to be rema<le. Just 
opposite Castro lies 

Tshesmeh {Krin^, with a con- 
siderable trade in raisins and fruit. 
It was here that the Russians, under 
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Elpbinstone, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet in 1770, and Canaris burnt 
the Turkish flagship in 1822. The 
steamer now enters the group of 
islands called the Sporades, so full 
of historical reminiscences. Passing 
between Samos and Icaria^ we have 
the small islands of Tragi on our 
left ; Arki^ LipOy and Patinos^ with 
its monastery of St. John on our 
right ; and we sight (7o5, famous as 
the birthplace of Hippocrates^ the 
great physician. Opposite, on the 
continent, is HalicamassuSy Bud- 
roum, where Sir C. Newton dis- 
covered the Mausoleum, another of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 
Passing Cape Crio, the ancient 
Triopian promontory, with the 
ruins of CniduSj and the islands of 
Nisyros, Telos, and Syme, we reach 

RHODES. 

Rhodes, once a leading power in 
Hellenic times, later on a strong- 
hold of the Knights of St. John^ 
now-a-days the least important of 



the greater islands of these parts. 
The town, when seen from the sea, 
has still a grand efi'ect, rising gently 
from the sea-shore ; its fortifica- 
tions, its domes, and minarets, have 
a romantic appearance. The in- 
terior of the town is disappointing, 
with the exception of the Street of 
the Knights, which bears a strong 
resemblance to the older parts of 
Valetta, in Malta. The Colossus 
of Rhodes stood at the entrance 
of the harbour, but not with legs 
extended across it. It was over- 
thrown and broken in pieces by an 
earthquake fifty-six years after its 
erection in B.C. 224. 

After leaving Rhodes, the steamer 
crosses the deep gulf of Maori, 
sails along the beautiful Lycian 
coast, but soon loses all sight of 
land till it reaches 

Limasol in Cyprus. 

For Cyprus, see "Greece and 
the Islands," p. 149 of this volume. 
For Tripoli, Beyrout, Haifa, and 
Jafia, see volume on "Palestine 
and Egypt " in Macmillan's Guides. 
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Blagaj, 48 
Bocche di Cattaro (Rhi- 

zoiiicus Sinus), 45 
Bocche di Risano, 45 
Teodo, 45 
Hosco Sianna, 33 
Bosna, R. , Source of, 51 
Bosnia and the Herce- 

govina, 47 
Bosporus, The, 109 
Bouua, R., 49 
Bourzi, Island, 84 
Boz Burnu, 209 
IJrindisi(Brundusium), 4 

Museum, 4 
Brusa, 210 

Mosques, 210 
Turbehs, 211 
Bulgurhi, 205 
Bnvukdftreh, Valley of, 

202, 203 

Calamos, 128 

Calogria, Cape (Araxos), 72 
Campagna, 19, 20 
Canale di Saint Antonio, 39 
Candia (Crete), 147, 148 
Candilli, 204 
Canea (Cydonia), 147 
lanlidja, 204 
'annosa, 45 



Capes — 

Malea, 84 

Matapan (Taenaron), 82 

Skyli (Skyllaeon), 91 
Capodistria ( Justinopolis), 

31 
Carx)ass, 149 
Carthaia, 136 
Carvassara, 61 
Castelnuovo, 45 
Castel Tomese (Chle- 

mutzi), 72 
Castle of Lady Irene 

(Ruins of New Pleuron), 

61 
Castri, 62 
Castro, 138, 234 
,, Moreas, 61 
„ Roumeli, 61 
Catena, 19 
Cattaro, 45 

Bazaar Montenegrin, 46 

Bocche di, 45 
Cayster R., 225 
Caystrian Plain, 225 
Ceos (loulis), 136 

„ (Tzia, Kea, Hyd- 

roussa), 136 
Cephalonia (Same), 59 ; 

Sea Mills, 59 
Cephisia, 128 
Cephisus, 126 
Cerigo (Cythera), 84 
Cerigotlo (^gilia), 84 
CerW (Blaphonisl Onag- 

nathos), 84 
Cetinje, 46, 47 
Chalcedon, 206 
Chalcis (Egripo, Negro- 

ponte), 130 
Chanak-Kalessi, 216 
Chelmos Mt., 61 
Chelonatas, Promontorv, 

72 
Chenchreae, 69 
Chibukli, 204 
Chiliodromia (Ikos), 147 
Chic, 234 
ChionaMt., 61 
Chlemutzl (Castel Tor- 

nese), 72 
Chrysopolis (Scutari), 204 
Cithaeron (Elatias), 69 
Civitot (Gemlek), 209 
Classe, S. Apollinare in, 

10 
Cnidus, Ruins of, 235 
Cnossus, Site of, 148 
Colocythou, 126 
Colonia Martia Julia 

(Salona), 42 
Colonus, 126; the Aca- 
demy, 126 
Constantinople, 156 

Atmeidan (Hippo- 
diomeVlSO 



Constantinople— 
Augusteum (Place of St. 

Sophia), 179 
Bazaars, 184 
Cisterns, 184 
Columns — 
Arcadius, 184 
Built, 183 

Burnt (Porphyry 
Column or Tchen- 
berli Tash), 183 
Marcian, 184 
Serpent, 188 
Theodosius, 184 
Dogs of, 207 
(Jalata, 167 
Golden Horn, 198 
Mosques, 184 
Formerly Christian 

Churches, 185 
Formerly St. Sophia, 

186 
Built since Turkish 
Conquest, 192 
Museums- 
Ancient Costumes or 

Janissaries, 183 
Imperial Ottoman, 169 
Annex of, 173 
Jerusalem Stele, 171 
Reliefs, 171 ; Siloam 

Inscrip., 171 
Sarcophagi, 175-177 
Sculpture, 169 
Troy Room, 172 
Obelisk, 182 
Pera, 167 

Public Buildings, 105 
Robert College, 201 
Selamlik, The, 196 
Seraglio, Old, 168 
Stamboul, 167 
Treasury, 168 
Turbehs of Sultans 
Mahmud ii and Ab- 
dul Aziz, 184 
Walls, 196 
Copais, Lake, 181 
Coressia (Hagios Nico- 

loas), 186 
Corfu, 57 
Corinth, 69 
Bay of, 69 
Canal, 69 ; The Diol- 

cos, 69 
Gulf of, 61 
Corone (Asine), 79 
„ (Petalidhi), 79 
„ Gulf, 79 
Couscouryouk, 204 
Cranii, 59 
Crete (Candia), 147 
Crio, Cape (Triopian Pro- 
montory), 285 
Crissffian Plain, 62 
Creusis, 69 
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CronioD, Mt., 73 

Cui-ium, 150 

Cyanean Bocks (Symple- 

gades), 203 
Cyclades, 136 
Cyllene, 61 
Cyme, Ruins of, 217 
Cynthus, 144 
Cyparissia, 78 
Cyprus, 149 
Cyrenia, 150 
Cythera (Cerigo), 84 
Cythnos (Tliermia), 136 

Dalmatia, 34 

Damaia, 92 

Damala, 92 

Dante, Tomb of, 9 

Daphne, Monastery of, 124 

Dardanelles, Castle of, 215 

Deceleia, 128 

Delion, 129 

Delos, 142 
Altar of Horns, 143 
Cave of Apollo, 144 
Hall of the Bulls, 143 
Perinos Oikes, 144 
Propylsea, 148 
Roman Agora, 144 
Sacred Wood, 143 
„ Lake, 144 
Stoa of the Horns, 144 

„ Philip, 143 
St-atue of Apollo, 143 
Temple of „ 143 
„ Artemis, 144 
,, Dionysus, 143 
„ Foreign gods, 
144 
Theatre, 144 

Delphi, 62 
Altar of Chians, 64 
Athenian Treasury, 63 
Castalian Spring, 65 
Club-house of the Cnidi- 

ans, 65 
Cnidian Treasury, 68 
Corycian Cave (Saran- 

tavil), 65 
Gymnasium, 65 
Hellenico, 62 
Museum, 66 
Omplialos, 64 
Sacred Way, 62 
Sarantavil (Corycian 

Cave), 65 
Sicyonian, The, 63 
Stadium, 65 
Sybil's Bock, 64 
Tarentine Treasury, 63 
Temple of Apollo, 64 
Theatre, 65 
Theban Treasury. 68 

Delphis Mt. (Derphis), 180 

Demetrias, 188 

Devil's Bridge, Damala, 92 

i6 



Diadora (Zara), 37 
Diakophto, 71 
Dictaean Cave, 149 
DikQi, 217 
Dimini, 133 
Distomo, 68 

Dorica Ancon (Aucona), 5 
Dombrsena, Bay, 68 

Echimousa (Eiinolos), 137 

Edremid, 217 

Egripo (Negroponte, 

Chalcis), 130 

Eliea, Ruins of, 217 

Elaphonisi (Cervi, Ouag- 
nathos), 84 

Eleouss», Island, 217 

Eleusis, 124 

Eleuthenia, 148 

Elias, Mt., 136 

Elis, 72 

Emirghian, 202 

Ephesus, 225 

Buins of, 228 ; Aus- 
trian Excavations, 
230 
Ayasoluk, 233 

Epidaurus Limera, 84, 90 
Hieron of Asclepios, 
90 ; Abaton, 90 ; 
Tholos, 90; Greek 
Theatre, 90; Sta- 
dium, 90 

Erekli, 210 

Eretria, 129 

Erymanthus, Mt., 61 

Erythrae, Gulf of, 234 

Eski - Stamboul (Alex- 
andria-Troas), 216 

Euboea, 180 

Euripus, Channel of, 130 

Eurotas B., 83 

Evraio Kastro, 128 

Famagusta, 149 

Fanar Baghcheh, 206 

Fistikli, 209 

Fiume, 84 

Cathedral, 34 
Giardino Publico, 34 
Petroleum Harbour, 
34 

Fortezza Vecchia, 57 

Fotcha(Phokaia),217 

Fourni, 142 

Francia, 25 

Fundukli, 200 

Galata, 167 
Galaxidi, 61 

„ Gulf of, 62 
Gallesium, 225 
Gallipoll (Kallipolis), 216 
Gallo. Cape (Acritas), 79 
Garofalo, 25 
Gastouni, 72 



Gastouni, B. (Peneus), 72 

Gaurioo, 146 

Gemlek, 209 

Gemlek Bay, 2C9 

Geraneion, Mt., 125 

Geuk Su (Sweet Waters of 
Asia), 204 

Giant's Mt., 203 

Gioura (Gyaros), 142 

Glarentza, 72 

Glypha, 58 

Golden Horn, 198 

Goni, Ishiud, 234 

Gortyna, 149 

Grammatico, 128 

Gravosa, 42 

Greece- 
Bail way communica- 
tion in, 56 
Roads in, 56 
Steamers, 54-55 

Grotto of Nestor, 79 

Gryneum, Buins of, 217 

Guiscardo (Panormus), 
60 

Gytheion (MIgonion), 83 
„ (Palsepolis), 83 

Haidar Fasha, 205 
Haji Mehemet, 18 
Halki (Chalcitis), 206 
Halmyro, Cape, 132 
Hamaxichi, 59 
Hasskeui, 199 
Hecatonesus, Island of 

Moskonissi, 217 
Helicon, Mt., 68 
Helisson, B., 80 
Hermione, 91 
Hermoupolis, 141 
Hermus, B., 217 
Hum, Mt., 49 
Hydra Island, 91 
Hydrus (Hydruntum), 4 
Hymettus, Mt., 126 

ladera (Zara), 37 
Icici, 84 

Icthys, Promontory, 72 
Ida, Mt, 148, 217 ; Cave 

of Zeus, 148 
Igmdn Mt.,51 
Ilidze, 51 
Imbros, 216 
Injerkeui, 204 
lolkos, 133 
los, 188 
loulis, 186 
Ismid, Gulf, 209 
Ismik, Lake (Ascanius, 

Nicea), 209 
Ismir (Smyrna), 219 
Issari, 81 

Isthmian Wall, 69 
Istria, 80 
Itea, 61 
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Ithaca, 60 

Itoch-Kal6,85 

I^'an Flanina Ridge, 49 

Jablanika, 49 
Jader B., Source, 42 
Jager, 83 

Justinopolis (Gapodis- 
tria), 81 

Kadikeui (Village of the 

Judge), 205 
Kalabaka (Slagi), 182,183, 

134 
Kalamata, 79 
Kalami fCalamfic), 79 
Kalavryta, 71 
Kalender, 202 
Kalolimni Island (Besbi- 

cub), 209 
Kara-Dagh, 217 
Kara-ova>Su (iBgospota- 

mos), 215 
Earditza, 184 
Karos, Mt. (SearoB, Maga), 

59 
Karya, 185 
Kassim Pasha, Valley of, 

199 
Kastri (Arkesine), 140 
Katakolo, 72, 77 
Katapolo, 140 
Kaymeni Islands, 140 
Kea (Tzia, Oeos, Hy- 

droussa), 136 
Kelid-ul-Bahr, 215 
Kerka, R., 39 
Ketchi Kalessi, Castle of, 

225 
Ehasia, 128 
Khist Khaneh Su, 190 
Khora, 140 

Kimolos (Argentiera), 137 
Kiretch-Burnu, 202 
Kizil Adalar (Prince's 

Island), 206 
Klek, 48 
Klima, 138 
Kokkino Petra, 135 
Kokkinopoulo, 135 
Konjica, 49 
Koressla, 136 
Korope, 126, 133 
Koum- Kalessi, 216 
Eouphonisia Islands, 140 
Kranldi, 91 
Kurfez, Bay, 204 
Kyme^Kume, Koumi), 130 
Kypanssia (Arcadia), 78 
Laconian Gulf, 84 
Lagussae (Tavshan Ada- 
lar), 216 
Lamu (Zitouni), 132 
„ Maliakos, Gulf of, 

182 
^Bmone, R., 8 



Lampsacus, 215 

Lapad, Promontory, 44 

LapithuB, 150 

Lapsaki (Lampsacus), 215 

Larissa, 134 

Lamaca (CUtium), 149 

Larynina, 181 

Laurium (Eigasteria), 127 

Lecheenm, 69 

lioona (Myli), 84 

Leonidi, 84 

Lepanto (Naupactus), 61 

Leucadia(Santa Maura), 50 

Leuka Mta. (White), 147 

Llchada (Lithada), 132 

Lidja, Gulf, 284 

Lido, 12 

Limasol, 150,285 

Limnos, 216 

Lino, 145 

Lissa, Island, 42 

Livadostra, 68 

Lixouri, 59 

Loreto. 6 

Loutraki (Thermse), 69 

Loutro, Baths of, 72 

Lovrana, 84 

Lycosura, 81 

Lygos, Mt., 61 

Macri, Gulfof, 235 

Macronissi, Island (Hel- 
ena), 186 

Maggiore, Mt., 34 

Magnesia, 215 

Magoula, R , 83 

Maina, 82 

Maito, Bay, 215 

Makri Plaghi (Mt. Ger- 
aneia), 69 

Malea, Cape, 84 

Malmsey (Monemvasia), 84 

Mantegna, 26 

Mantinea, 89 

Marathon, 127 

Marathonisi, Gulf, 82 
„ Island, 83 

Marathos, 78 

Marinari, 82 

Marmora, Sea, 205 

Marpessa, Mt, 141 

Mavromati,79,80; Temple 
of Artemis Laphria, 80 

Meganisi (Taphos), 59 

Megara, 125 

Megaspelion, 71 

Megalopolis, 80 

„ Gate of, 80 

,, Theatre and 

Thersilion, 81 

Melos (Zephyria), 187 

Messene, 79 

Messogis, Mt., 225 

Meteora, 188 

„ Monasteries of, 
183. 



Meteoron, 184 
Methana, 92 
Methone (Modon), 79 
Methymna (Molivo), 216 
Metkovie, 48 

Metropolos, Ruins of, 134 
Mezar Bumu, 208 
Minas, Mt., 217 
Minoa, 140 

Miramar, CTastle of, 31 
Missolonghi, 60 
Mistra, Plain of, 83 
Mitylene, 217 
Modon (Methone), 79 
Molivo (Methymna), 216 
Molo, 182 

„ Bay, 60 
Monemovasia (Malmsey), 

84 
Montagna, 25 
Montenegro, 46 
Moskonissi, Island (Hecat> 

onesus), 217 
Mostar, 49 
Mountains — 

^nos, 60 

Aetos, 60 

Ghelmos, 61 

diiona, 61 

Cithseron (Blatias), 69 

Cronion, 78 

Cyllene, 61 

Cynthus, 144 

Delphis, 180 

Ellas, 136 

Erymanthus, 61 

Geraneia (Makri Plaghi), 
69 

Geraneion, 125 

Giant's Mt., 203 

Helicon, 68 

Hum, 49 

Ida, 148, 217 

Igman, 51 

Karos (Scares, Maga), 59 

Leuka (White), 147 

Lygos, 61 

Maggiore, 84 

Marpessa, 141 

Messogis, 225 

Miuas, 217 

Nif, 217 

Olympus, 135, 217 

„ in Asia Minor. 
210, 218 

Othrys, 132 

Pagus, 217, 221 

Fanachaicon (Voldia), 7 

Parnassus, 61, 62, 65 

Pelion, 183 

Podvelez, 49 

Prei\j, 49 

Ptoon, 131 

Ri^ni, 61 

8. Deca, 58 

a Dionysius, 135 
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Mountains— 


orympia— 

Theecoleon, 76 


Pharos, 137 


S. Salvatore, 58 


Pharsala, 133 


Scares (Karos, Maga), 59 


Workshop of Phidias, 75 


Phenicia, 142 


Sipylus, 217 


Zeus, Altar of, 74 


Phene (Velestino), 79 
Phetrek Tchai (Phyrit«8 


Taygetus, 79 


Temple of, 74 
Olympus Mt., 185, 217 


Mudania, 209 


225 


Bay (Gemlek), 


Mt., in Asia 


Phidias, Workshop of, 75 


200 


Minor, 210, 216 


Phigalia, 78 


„ Gulf, 209 


Ombla, R., Source, 44 


Phiva (Thebes), 181 


Muggia, 31 


Ophioussa (Tenos), 145 


Phokaia, 217 


Murano, 26 


Ophis, R., 89 


Pholegandros (Polykan- 


Mycen^, 86 


Opous, 181 


dro), 138 
Phthia, 133 


Atreus, Ti-easury of, 86 


Orchomenus, 131 


Lion Gate, 88 


Oreos, 132 


Phylakopi, 138 


Palace, 88 


Onnan Magoula, 133 


Phyle, 128 


Mycono8, 145 


Oropus, 128 


Piali, 89 


Myli (Leona), 84 


Oros, 126 


Piave, 12 


Myrina, Ruins of, 217 


Othryo, 132 


Piccolo Mare, 8 


Myrti, Bay, 60 


Otranto, 3 


Pietas Julia (Pola), 32 


Myus, 215 


Oxeia, 206 


Pirreus, 122 
Pirano, 81 


Najara Boumou (Abydos), 


Pachabaghcheh, 204 


Pirene, Fountain of, 70 


215 


Pagasse, 133 
Pagus, Mt., 217, 221 


Pitane, Ruins of, 217 


Xaoussa, 141 


Plaka, 138 


Narenta, R.,48 


Palsea-Bpiskopi, 92 


Platsea, 69 


Valley, 48 


Palseo Gastrizza, 58 


Plat6, 206 


Naupactus (Ijepanto), 61 


Palaeocastro, 137 


Pleuron, Ruins of New 


Nauplia (Napoli di Ro- 


Palseo-Loutra, 79 


(Castle of Lady 


mania), 84 


Pala;oVouno(Mt.Helicon), 


Irene), 61 


Nauplia Bay, 84 


68 


„ Ruins of Old, 61 


Navarino (Neo - Castro, 


Pala?opoli8 (Gytheion), 83, 


Podvelez, Mt., 49 


Pylos), 78 


146 


Poessa, 136 


Naxia (Naxos), 140 
Neda, R.,78 


Palamidi, 85 


Pola (Pietas Julia), 82 


Pale, 59 


Amphitheatre, 32 
Cathedral, 83 


Negroponte (dial is, Egri- 


Panachaicon Mt. (Voidia), 


po), 130 


72 


Monte Zaro, 33 


Neo-Cy'astro (Pylos, Navar- 


Panaghia Calamiotissa, 


Roman Temples, 33 


ino), 78 


Monastery, 140 


„ Walls, 38 


Nicomedia, 206 


Panagia, Convent of, 131 


Poll tes Chrysochou, 150 


Nicosia, 150 


Panormus, 146 


Polinos (Polysegos), 137 


Nif Dagh, 217 


Paphos, 150 


Polykandros (Pholegan- 


Niloufer, R., 210 


„ New, 150 


dros), 138 
Porri (Prasonesi), 84 


Njegus, 46 


Pamlimni, 131 




Parikia, 141 


Poros Bay, 69 


Ob<5ina, 81 


l*arnassus, Mt., 61, 62, 65 


„ Island, 91 


Oea, 139 


Paros, 141 


Porta Catena, 137 


Oeno (Sikinos), 188 


Tasqualino, 20 


Porto-Cheli, 91 


Gilnoussae Islands, 79 


Patras, 61, 72 


Porto-Germano (-Dgos 


Olympla, 72, 73 


„ Gulf, 60 


thena), 69 


Altar of Zeus, 74 


Patrochus, Barrow of, 21(3 


i Porto Quaglio, 82 
„ Raphti, 128 


Bxedra of Ilerodcii 


1 Paxos, Island, 58 


Atticus, 70 


Pelion, Mt,133 


Poseidon (Cape Stravf)) 


Gymnasium, 76 


Pelleka, 58 


132 


Herajuni, 74 


Peneus, R., 134 


Prefettura, 22 


Hermes of Praxiteles, 


, Pentelicus, Mt., 126 


Prenj Mts., 49 


Statue of, 77 


Pera, 167 


Preveza, 59 


TiConidaion, 75 


Pera Pegadi (Fountain of Prince's Islands (Kiz 


Metroiim, 75 


Arethusa), 60 


Adalar), 20«5 


Museum, 76 


Perganius, 217 


Prinkipo, 206 


Palaestra, 75 


Pesaro, 7 


Proni, 59 


Phidias, Workshop of, 


, Petali Gulf, 128 


Prote Island, 78 


75 


„ Islands, 128 


Proti,206 


Philippeion, 75 


Petalidhi (Corone), 70 


Pteleon, 182 


Prytaneion, 76 


PhBBdrlades, 62 


Ptoon Mt., 181 


Stadium, 78 


Fhslernm, 122 


Panta Cristo, 83 


Temple of Zeus, 74 


Phanar, 198 


. Py«ii>, i>8 
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Pyrgos, 72 
Pyti, 206 

Quarnero Gulf, 34 

Ragusa, 42 

Churches, 44 

Lacrouia, Isle, 44 
Castle of, 44 
Mare Morto, 44 

Monte Sergio, 44 

Rectors' Palace, 43 
Ragusa Vecchia (Bpida- 

urus), 44 
Ravenna, 7 

Accadeniia delle Belle 
Arti, 10 

Cathedral of S. Orso, 8 

Churches, 8, 9 

Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, 9 

Museo Nazionale, 9 

Piueta (Pine Forest), 10 

S.Romualdo,Carthusian 
Monastery, 9 

Tomb of Theodoric, 10 
Retimo(Rhithymna), 14 
RhaniQUS, 128 
Rheneia (Greater Delos), 

145 
Rhion (Castro Moreas), 61 
Rhodes, 151, 235 
Riganl, Mt,61 
Rimini, 7 

Cathedral of S. Fran- 
cesco, 7 

Museo Archelogico, 7 

Picture Gallery, 7 
Rogosnizza, Gulf, 40 
Ronco, R., 8 
Roumeli Kavak, 203 

Salanibria, R.(Peneus),134 

Salamis, 149 

Salona (Colonia 3Iartia 

Julia), 42 
Same (Cephalonia), 50 
Samikon (Arene, Makis- 

tos), 78 
Sammicheli, 23 
Samos, 5!', 150 
Samothrace, 216 
St. Ann, Valley of, 223 
St. Anthony, 7 
S. Canzian, 31 
S. Deca, Mt., 58 
S. Uionysius, Mt., 135 
S. Lorenzo, 31 
S. liuke, Monastery of, 68 
San Marino, 7 
Santa Maura (Leucadia),59 
St. Minas, Monastery of, 

141 
8t Nicola Crenos), 145 
a Niccold, 31 
8. P&r&akeve, 85 



S. Salvatore, Mt., 68 

S. Stephen, Monastery of^ 

183 
St. Veit am Flaum, 84 
Salamis, 123 
Samikon, 78 
Santorin(Thera), 189 
Sapieuza, 79 
Sapi)ho's Leap, 59 
Sarajevo, 49 
Ararische Schule, 49 
Bazaars, 50 
Gardens of the Konak, 

51 
Gipsy Camp, 50 
Jewish Burial-ground, 50 
Koshava Valley, 51 
Milgerid, 51 
Mosques, 50 
Sheriat School, 60 
Siegen Briicke, 51 
Sarandi, Bay of (Tipha?), 

68 
Sassoferrato, 20 
Scardana, 142 
Scaros Mt. (Karos, Maga), 

59 
Schiavone, 25 
Schiste Oclos, Q(S 
Scopos, Mt.,60 
Scutari (Chrysopolis), 204 
Sebastiana del Piombo, 26 
Sebenico, 39 
The Cathedral, 39 
Falls of the Kerka, 39 
Serpho (Seriphos), 137 
Sicyon, 70 

Sidd-ul-Bakr Kalessi, 216 
Sigean, Cape, 216 
Sikiuos (Oeno), 138 
Sinanu, 81 
Siphuos, 137 
Sipylus, Mc, 217 
Skiathos, 146 
Skolussa, 133 
Skopelos (Peparethos), 147 
Skripon, 131 
Skroponeri, 131 

Bay, 131 
Skj-t, Capo (Skyllfeon), 91 
Skyros, 146 

Smyrna (Ismir), 217, 219 
Aqueducts, 223 
Bazars, 222 
Caravan Bridge, 222 
Museum, 223 
Old Town, 224 
Pagus, Mt., 221 
„ Gulf, 217 

Socrates, Prison of, 106 
Spalato, 40 
Diocletian's Villa, 41 
Museum, 42 

Temple of^8culapiu8,41 
Spalmatori (CSnoussae), 
Island, 284 



Sparta, 88 

DromoB or Bzercising 
ground, 88 

Theatre, 88 
SpetzsB Island, 91 
Sphact«ria (Sphagial 78 
8phakia,149 
Sporades, Northern, 146 
Stamboul, 167 
Stavri, 137 
Stavro, (3ape, 182 
Stenia, Bay, 202 
Staepangrad, Ruins of, 49 
Stiris, 68, 
Stomion. 78 
Strophaaes Islands, 78 
StyUda, 132 
Suda Bay, 147 
Sultauieh, 204 

„ Kalessi, Castle, 

216 
Sunium, Cape, 127 
Sweet Waters of Asia 

(Gtouk SuX 204 
Sybritia, 148 
Syka Straits, 78 
Symplegades (Cyanean 

Rocks), 203 
Syra, 141 
Syriani, 126 

Taphos (MeganisiX 69 

Taranto (Tarentum), 8 

Harbour and Dock- 

yard, 3 
Museum, 3 
„ Gulf, 3 

Tarantella, 3 

Tarentum, 3 

Tavshan Adalar (La- 
gussse), 216 

Taygetus, Mt, 79 

Tchekirgueh, 213 ; Sul- 
phur Baths, 213 

Tchengelkeui, 204 

Tegea, 89; Temple of 
Athena Alea, 89 

Tempe, 184 

Tenedo, 216 

Tenedos Island, 216 

Tenos (Ophioussa), 145 
„ (St. Nicola), 145 

Terjeste (Trieste), 30 

Thebes (Phiva), 131 

Thera (Santorin), 139 

Therapia, 202 

Thermse (Loutraki), 69 

ThermopyljE, 182 

Thuria, 79 

Tiepolo, 26 

Tiphse, 68 

Tiryus, 85 

Tophaneh, 199 

Torcello, 27 
Island, 27 

Tourbali, 226 
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Trajo Vouni, 132 

TraOi, 39 
Cathedral, 40 
Communal Palace, 40 
Palazzo Cipplco, 40 

Trebinje, 45 

Trebiiyeicja, R, 45 

Tribolo, 6 

Trieste, 30 
Cathedral, 31 
Lloyd's Wharves, 31 
Museo Lapidario, 31 
Nautical Academy, 31 

Trikeri Island, 132 

Trikkala, 134 

Trilia, 210 

Tripolitza, 89 

Troezen, 92 

Troy, 151 
Plain of, 216 

Trypiti, 138 

Tsepherimeni, 79 

Tshesmeh (Kr6ne), 234 

Uljan Island, 38 
Urbino, 7 

Vanikeui, 204 
Vari, 127 
Varlaam, 134 
Vasiliko, 71 
Vecelli, 17 

Velestino (Phera;), 132 
Venice, 10-27— 
Accademia di Belle Arti, 

22,24 
Arsenal, 2C 

Bacino della Stazione 
Marittima (Docks), 24 
Bridges- 
Iron, 22 

of the Rialto, 23 
of Sighs, 15 
Bucentaur, The, 27 
Campo a Fosca, 21 
„ 8. Margherita,22 
„ Marion, 26 
Canalazzo, Grand Canal, 

12 
Canareggio, 24 
Ca Capello, 23 
Cathedral of 8. Mark, 14 
Churches— 
Cappella Zew, 20 
Prari, 21 
Gesuiti, 20 

Madonna dell' Orto, 21 
of the Pi^ta, 18 



Venice— 

Churches— 
Redentore, 20 
8. Catarina, 21 
„ Geremia, 24 
,, Giacomo, 23 
„ Giobbe, 24 
„ Giorgio degli Schia- 

voni, 19 
„ „ Maggiore,20 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 

18 
8. Giovanni Crisos- 

tomo, 26 
„ Giovanni Elemos- 
inario, 23 
Gregorio, 22 
M. del Carmine, 22 
„ dci Miracoli, 20 
„ della Salute, 19,22 
„ Formosa, 18 
Marciliano, 21 
Rocco, 22 
Salvatore, 20 
Sebastiano, 22 
Simeone Piccolo, 24 
Stefano, 20 
.. Vitale, 26 
Scalzi (bare - footed 

friars), 24 
Servites, 21 
Ghetto, 24 
Giardini Pubblici, 15 
Isola de Rialto, 12 
Library, Old, 14 
Lido, Island, 15, 27 
Merceria, 14 
Museums — 
Archffiological, 18 
Correr, 24 
Palaces, 22-24— 
Balbi, 22 
Ca d' Oro, 24 
Contarini degli Scrig- 
ni, 22 
„ Fasan, 22 
Comer della Ca' 
Grande, 22 
„ „ Regina, 23 
„ Spinelli, 23 
Ducale (Palace of the 

Doges), 16 
Foscari, 22 
Grimani, 23 
Loredan, 28 
Mocenlgo, 22 
Pesaro, 24 
Pisanl, 23 



Venice- 
Palace — 

Vendramin Calergi, 24 
Papadopoli Gardens, 24 
Piazza of St Mark, 14 
Porta del Paradiso, 18 
Porto di Lido, 12 

„ „ Malamocco, 12 
Pozzi (Prisons), 18 
Procuratie Nuove, 14 

„ Vecchie, 14 
Public Gardens, 27 
Rialto (Rivoalto), 12, 23 
Riva degli Schia voni, 

14, 20, 27 
Ruga degli Orefici, 23 
S. Marco, 15 
8. M. della Carlita, Con- 
vent, 24 
8. Chiara, 24 
Scuolo di 8. Marco 

(Town Hospital), 19 
Scuolo di S. Rocco, 22 
Torre dell' Orologie, 14 

Veprinac, 34 

Verrocchio, 19 

Vido, Island, 58 

Vitrinitza, 61 

Volo, 132 
„ Gulf, 132 

Volosca, 84 

Vonitza, 59 

Vostitza (^gion), 61 

Vourkano, Monastery of, 
79 

Vourla (Clazomenoe), 217 

Vromo-Limni, 92 

Xerochori, 132 

Tamanar Dagh, 217 
Yenlkeui, 202 
Yeni Mehalleh, 203 
Yeni-Schehr, 216 
Yum Burum, Promontory 
of, 203 

Zacynthos (ZanteX 60 
Zante, 60 ; Pitch Springs, 

60 
Zara, 37 

Cathedral, 37 

Church, 8. Donato, now 
a Museum, 38 

Borgo Erizzo, 38 
Zephyria (Melos), 137 
Zoster, Cape, 127 
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Ilia fi*'e asiiUtauce of aijecial inteipretcri* in Attetld&ncei ixi pnnciijal! ittallouM and 
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'"^^""^"^^^^^^^ rliittf couutrie* in Europe, iiltkj to Amurica, Fale>illue, 
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Popular BoHdap Cours, frr^ir '^hTS L";;.t! I^' 
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f^eduiu of uiuvemeut. 

Ar^^^fl rri^n^l Sftloon fliiifl eniit^mut paisagn iiikets aiii* insned at lowest 
Vyttail WlilvVi» ^^^^ ^„ South Afriwip Uuit^l 8tat*?«» Cannda, India, 
Austml!n» New Zenlaud, Chiua, Japan, and all partit of 
tlie Worlil. The accredited agents i^iimlTy of every Kle&uiHtaip line of repul«^ 
TlioH, Cook & Hon have no special interest to serve, but Are in a position to give 
ftccurote and abiolutely uubiuaed luft>rmation and guidance to their clients. 

Bankinfl and €xcfeanfl<« f^ri^rf X'"3' %r'X 

N'otea issued for all parts of the 
WorlJ. Tnivcllfis witU Ckwjk's Ticketa may insure tlielr bag^ge against los§ for 
inxall preuiluuia. Baggage and gooda of every doBcripUoa may be stored or for- 
warded to any part of the World at lowest mtes. 

Fi^f^l ^^im^fl^ ^^ i^AUL^ available at over 2000 Flotela, guaranLeelng 
ilVI%l WH|/S/II^ flirst-clasi accomiiiadatioa at fixed prices ; alao for Uot«l» 
of 1««B pret4»o«ioQ at quite popular ratos. 
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Pyrgos, 72 
Pyti, 206 

Quamero Gulf, 34 

Ragusa, 42 

Churches, 44 

Lacrouia, Isle, 44 
Castle of, 44 
Mare Morto, 44 

Moute Sergio, 44 

Rectors' Palace, 43 
Ragusa Vecchia (Bpida- 

urus), 44 
Ravenna, 7 

Accadeniia delle Belle 
Arti, 10 

Cathedral of S. Orso, 8 

Churches, 8, 9 

Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, 9 

Museo Nazionale, 9 

Pineta (Piue F(irest), 10 

S.Romualdo,Carthusian 
Monastery, 9 

Tomb of Theodoric, 10 
Retimo (Rhitliynina), 14 
Rhamuus, 128 
Rheneia (Greater Delos), 

145 
Rhion (Castro Moreas), (51 
Rhodes, 151, 235 
Rigani, Mt,61 
Rimini, 7 

Cathedral of S. Fran- 
cesco, 7 

!Museo Avchelogico, 7 

Picture Gallery, 7 
Rogosnizza, Gulf, 40 
Ronco, R., 8 
Roumeli Kavak, 203 

Salanibria, R(Peneus),134 

Salamis, 149 

Salona (Colonia 3Iartia 

Julia), 42 
Same (Cephalonia), 50 
Samikon (Arene, Makis- 

tos), 78 
Sammicheli, 23 
Samos, 5i», 150 
Samothrace, 216 
St. Ann, Valley of, 223 
St. Anthony, 7 
S. Canzian, 31 
S. Deca, Mt., 58 
S. Dionysius, Mt., 135 
S. Lorenzo, 31 
8. Ijuke, Monastery of, 68 
San Marino, 7 
Santa Maura (Leucadia),59 
St. Minas, Monastery of, 

141 
St. Nicola CrenoB), 145 
8. Niccolo, 31 
8. Paras keve, 85 



S. Salvatore, Mt., 58 

S. Stephen, Monastery oTl 

133 
St. Veit am Flaum, 84 
Salamis, 123 
Samikon, 78 
Santorin (Thera), 139 
Sapieuza, 79 
Sappho's Leap, 59 
Sarajevo, 49 

Ararische Schule, 49 

Bazaars, 50 

Gardens of the Konak, 
51 

Gipsy Camp, 50 

Jewish Burial-ground, 50 

Koshava Valley, 51 

Milgerid, 61 

Mosques, 50 

Sheriat School, 60 

Siegen Briicke, 61 
Sarandi, Bay of (Tipliae), 

68 
Sassoferrato, 20 
Scardaua, 142 
Scaros Mt. (Karos, ^laga), 

59 
Schiavone, 25 
Schiste Odos, 66 
Scopos, Mt. , 60 
Scutari (Chrysopolis), 204 
Sebastiana del Piombo, 26 
Sebenico, 39 

The Cathedral, 39 

Falls of the Kerka, 39 
Serpho (Seriphos), 137 
Sicyon, 70 

Sidd-ul-Bakr Kalessi, 216 
Sigean, Cape, 216 
Sikinos (Oeno), 138 
Sinanu, 81 
Siphuos, 137 
Sipylus, Mt., 217 
Skiathos, 146 
Skolussa, 133 
Skopelos (Peparethos), 147 
Skripou, 131 
Skroponeri, 131 

Bay, 131 
Skyt, Cape (Skylljeon), 91 
Skyros, 146 
Smyrna (Lsmir), 217, 219 

Aqueducts, 223 

Bazars, 222 

Caravan Bridge, 222 

Museum, 223 

Old Town, 224 

Pagus, Mt., 221 
„ Gulf, 217 

Socrates, Prison of, 106 
Spalato, 40 

Diocletian's Villa, 41 

Museum, 42 

Temple of^sculapius,41 
Spalmatori (CSnoussae), 

lal&Tid, 284 



Sparta, 88 

Dromos or Bxercising 
ground, 83 

Theatre, 88 
SpetzsB Island, 91 
Sphact^ria (Sphagia), 78 
Sphakia, 149 
Sporades, Northern, 146 
Stamboul, 167 
Stavri, 137 
Stavro, (jape, 182 
Stenia, Bay, 202 
Stjepangrad, Ruins of, 49 
Stiris, 68, 
Stomion, 78 
Strophades Islands, 78 
Stylida, 182 
Suda Bay, 147 
Sultanieh, 204 

„ Kalessi, Castle, 

216 
Sunium, Cape, 127 
Sweet Waters of Asia 

(Geuk Su), 204 
Sybritia, 148 
Syka Straits, 78 
Syniplegades (Cyanean 

Rocks), 203 
Syra, 141 
Syriani, 126 

Taphos (Meganisi), 59 

Taranto (Tarentum), 8 

Harbour and Dock. 

yard, 8 
Museum, 3 
„ Gulf, 3 

Tarantella, 3 

Tarentum, 3 

Tavshan Adalar (La- 
gussffi), 216 

Taygetus, Mt , 79 

Tchekirgueh, 213 ; Sul- 
phur Baths, 213 

Tcheugelkeui, 204 

Tegea, 89; Temple of 
Athena Alea, 89 

Tempe, 184 

Tenedo, 216 

Tenedos Island, 216 

Tenos (Ophioussa), 145 
„ (St. Nicola), 145 

Terjeste (Trieste), 30 

Thebes (Phiva), 131 

Thera (Santorin), 139 

Therapia, 202 

Thermse (Loutraki), 69 

Thennopylue, 132 

Thuria, 79 

Tiepolo, 26 

TiphBB, 68 

Tiryus, 85 

Tophaueh, 199 

Torcello, 27 
Island, 27 

Tourbali, 225 
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Titgo Vouni, 132 

TraOi, 39 
Cathedral, 40 
Communal Palace, 40 
Palazzo Cippico, 40 

Trebinje, 45 

Trebiiyeicja, R, 45 

Tribolo, 6 

Trieste, 30 
Cathedral, 31 
Lloyd's Wharves, 31 
Museo Lapidario, 31 
Nautical Academy, 31 

Trikeri Island, 132 

Trikkala, 184 

Trilia, 210 

Tripolitza, 89 

Troezen, 92 

Troy, 151 
Plain of, 216 

Trypiti, 138 

Tsepherimeni, 79 

Tshesmeh (Krgne), 234 

Uljan Island, 38 
Urbino, 7 

Vanikeui, 204 
Vari, 127 
Varlaam, 134 
Vaslliko, 71 
Vecelli, 17 

Velestino (Pherse), 132 
Venice, 10-27— 
Accademiadi Belle Arti, 

22,24 
Arsenal, 2C 

Bacino della Stazione 
Marittima (Docks), 24 
Bridges- 
Iron, 22 

of the Rialto, 23 
of Sighs, 15 
Bucentaur, The, 27 
Campo a Fosca, 21 
„ 8. Margherita,22 
„ Marion, 26 
Canalazzo, Grand Canal, 

12 
Canareggio, 24 
Ca Capello, 28 
Cathedral of S. Mark, 14 
Churches— 
Cappella Zen, 20 
Prari, 21 
Gesulti, 20 

Madonna deirOrto, 21 
ofthePi^ta, 18 



Venice- 
Churches— 
Redentore, 20 
S. Catarina, 21 
„ Geremia, 24 
„ Giacomo, 28 
„ Giobbe, 24 
„ Giorgio degli Schia- 

vonl, 19 
„ „ Maggiore,20 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 

18 
S. Giovanni Crises- 

tomo, 26 
„ Giovanni Elemos- 

inario, 23 
„ Gregorio, 22 
„ M. del Carmine, 22 
,, „ dei Miracoli, 20 
„ „ della Salute, 19,22 
,, „ Formosa, 18 
„ Mareiliano, 21 
„ Rocco, 22 
„ Salvatore, 20 
„ Sebastiano, 22 
„ Simeone Piccolo, 24 
„ Stefano, 26 
„ Vitale, 26 
Scalzi (bare - footed 

friars), 24 
Servites, 21 
Ghetto, 24 
Giardini Pubblici, 15 
Isola de Rialto, 12 
Library, Old, 14 
Lido, Island, 15, 27 
Merceria, 14 
Museums — 
Archseological, 18 
Correr, 24 
Palaces, 22-24— 
Balbi, 22 
Ca d' Oro, 24 
Contarini degli Scrig- 
ni, 22 
„ Fasan, 22 
Corner della Ca' 
Grande, 22 
„ „ Regina, 23 
„ Spinelli, 23 
Ducale ^Palace of the 

Doges), 16 
Foscari, 22 
Grimani, 23 
Loredan, 23 
Mocenigo, 22 
Pesaro, 24 
Pisani, 23 



Venice- 
Palace — 

Vendramin Calergi, 24 
Papadopoli Gardens, 24 
Piazza of St Mark, 14 
Porta del Paradiso, 18 
Porto di liido, 12 

„ ,, Malamocco, 12 
Pozzi (Prisons), 18 
Procuratie Nuove, 14 

„ Vecchie, 14 
Public Gardens, 27 
Rialto (Rivoalto), 12, 23 
Riva degli Schiavoni, 

14, 20, 27 
Ruga degli Orefici, 23 
S. Marco, 15 
S. M. della Cariita, Con- 
vent, 24 
S. Chiara, 24 
Scnolo di S. Marco 

(Town Hospital), 19 
Scuolo di S. Rocco, 22 
Torre dell' Orologie, 14 

Veprinac, 34 

Verrocchio, 19 

Vido, Island, 5S 

Vitrinitza, 61 

Volo, 132 
„ Gulf, 132 

Volosca, 84 

Vonitza, 59 

Vostitza (^gion), 61 

Vourkano, Monastery of, 
79 

Vourla (Clazomenoe), 217 

Vromo-Limni, 92 

Xerochori, 132 

Yamanar Dagh, 217 
Yenikeui, 202 
Yeni Mehalleh, 203 
Yeni-Schehr, 216 
Yum Burum, Promontory 
of, 208 

Zacynthos (Zante), 00 
Zante, 60 ; Pitch Springs, 

60 
Zara, 37 

Cathedral, 37 

Cliurch, S. Donato, now 
a Museum, 38 

Borgo Brizzo, 38 
Zephyria (Melos), 137 
Zoster, Cape, 127 
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MACMILLAN & CO/S BOOKS 

Dealing with the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCIIIPTION OF GREECE. Tmii&laied bj 

.1, <i. Fraker, M.A. With Ccniiiiit!iiLAr)» Illiisiratioii^, and Maps. SivVol*!. 8vo, 
126s<. nvl. 

PAUSAKIAS ANB OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By J, <f. 

MODERN GREECE. Two Letittircs delivered before the Pbilo* 
fioph'nTil Inrtitntion of EdijiburK'^h, with Pupers on "The PrfigrL-sa of Oreect'/' 
mid " llyrou in (Jiierc." By Sir Ririi.vRi> C, JiiiUi^ LittKlK, D-CJ.., LU.lK 
Sfi.'Oiii] Ivhiioi]. fJloLie Hvo, 4s. net. [Ha'mk'if -SVn>/«. 

HISTORY OF GREECE FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO 

TLIE CLOSE OF TilE INDEPENDENCE OF THE CEEEK NATION. By Pro- 
fessor A, Holm. Transliited by F. Clarkk, AI.A. In Four Vob. Ex* cr. 8vo. 
V ols. r.-IIL (fH. iket, eat?h. Vol, IV. 7?, tkU net. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Death 
of AJexandcr the Urt.<Q.L By J. C, Biiiv, JLA., LL.D. Illustrated. Cr. Hvo, fia. dd. 

Aho Librarv Edition, Kt"\it-ed. Two Vols. 8vo, "iSs. net. 

HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINHERB, By J. li ntTuv. 

M.A,.. F,L.1>. G tribe .bvo. ;iH. fid. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. Oy 0. A. Fvi f f:. Witlt IMnps. Pott 
A HJBTORY OF GREECE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 

UJ A DEMIES, Hv G. W. Rotsfokh, Ph.D. Extra crown Svo, (is. M. net. 

AN EASTER VACATION IN GREECE. With LisU of Books 

oji (Iretk Travel and Topography, cti% By Jlhin EumN SA5I»y*!, Litt.D, With 

ti Map of Ori'cct.' .and a Plan of Uknapia, Crowd ^mj, 3a. tkL 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCTTLPTURE. By Ernest Aethi k 

fJARDNEJt, M.A. IHnstratcd. Ex. cr. Svo, ParU 1. and IL, 58. each ; complete, Khi. 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By Eknest Ahtiilni Gabdner, M,A. Pro- 

fuselv Ilhi?i|:rated. Svo, *2Is. nft. 

SOITLFtURED TOMBS OF HELLAS. B^' Peruy Gaiuiner, 

Liti. D. ^Mtb Tliirty Pliik-s? nnd Eij?lity-8evcn Engravmy^ in the Text. Super 
royul ht'O, -Ih^. net, 

HELLENIC BOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

EXCAVATIONS AT MEGALOPOLIS^ 1800-1891. By Me^is. 
E, A. Uanum'.h, W. IaHiino, c;. C. Kiuiiarhh, ai>d W. J^ Wootniornju, With an 
arehjtfctiira] deycriptioii by R. W, Schult?',. 4to. 25tt. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SITES IN ISAITRIA (CLLiaia Trachea). 

hy the Rev, A. C. Hkai>lam. Iniiierial 4to, 58. 

DR. SCHLLEMANN'S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 

MYCEN.E. ORCHOMENO!^, ITHACA, in the Lij^dit of Recent Knowledge. B> 
l>r, C S(.iiri:Hi!A!iPT. Truii.-lrited by Eiqemk y^LUKRiH. Prelace by N\ alter 
LfeAK, Litt.D. Illustrated. Svo. IBa. net. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE, The Monastery 

of 8fl.int Luke of Stiris in PhcH-L-i, and the Dependent Monastery ol 8aint Nicolan 
in the Fieldbf, near Skrii^nj in Hojotia. B\ Kobkrt Weir ScnifLTa and Bidney 
ilowARi* MARN^Liiv. Iinpf'vi^il 4to, £a» 3e. i:ft^, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By F, MARiON Cbawford. Illustrated. 

Fcap. 4 to. Oi.. tkl. 

CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. By Sir Saaiuel BAKEti. 

8vo, 12iJ. t5d. 

IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND. (CYPRUS,) By W. IL 

Mallock. Crown Svo, (is. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late E. A, Freeman, M.A. 
Third 8erie.^ (ruiitAlninjf Essays on Itonmti and Grieoiaii SubjocUi). Second 
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